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( for the defense of our coasts are in ser- | : 
vice because they have passed rigid tests. tracts « 
We don't expect attack. But we face facts. We sylvani 
know that other democracies are being attacked. ed h 
Ordnance used by our Coast Artillery has been ‘a 
designed for its particular job in national of Ke 
defense, tested...and found worthy. penetré 
Facing facts in business involves setting up _ 
unger 
suitable safeguards, too. Losses do take place. _ rn 
And adequate defense measures as set up by Dani 
the F&D are available—fitted for specific risks; slayera 
and kin 
tested and proved. diel 
Field offices—48 of them—are located at con- looked 
venient points throughout the U.S. Through these treated 
the home office facilities of the F&D are extended in all th 
to agents and brokers to assist them in furnish- Onc 
ing adequate tested protection to all of their 
clients. 
Since 1890 
Fidelity and Deposit 
y p T 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 
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HE GRANDFATHER of Daniel Boone was George Boone 
_ who came from Exeter, England and purchased large 
tracts of land in Maryland, Virginia and what is now Penn- 
sylvania, subsequently founding a settlement which he named 
after himself—Georgetown, D.C. Daniel was born in Berks 
County, Pa., on November 2, 1734. 

Married in August, 1756, he had heard glowing accounts 
of Kentucky from the lips of John Finley, who had 
penetrated that country to trade with the Indians; so on 
May 1st, 1769, with several adventurous neighbors, he 
plunged into the western wilderness and became the founder 
of the great state of Kentucky. 

Daniel Boone is popularly known as a deer- 
slayer and Indian fighter, but he was of a gentle 
and kindly disposition. While the Indians con- 
sidered him to be their most skilful foe, they 
looked upon him as a man of honor, and 
treated him with a certain rough consideration, 
in all their dealings. 

On one expedition Daniel Boone remained 
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Birthplace in Berks County, Pa. 





in the wilderness for about two years, during which time he 
saw no human beings save hunting companions and hostile 
Indians. Several times during his life he was éaptured by the 
Indians and on one occasion was adopted by the Shawnee chief, 
Black Fish, the ceremony consisting of painting his body and 
plucking out all of his hair with the exception of a scalp lock. 

In the 1790’s Boone, losing his Kentucky holdings 
through defective titles and taxes, moved to Missouri, then a 
Spanish possession, where he was appointed commander of 
the Femme Osage district and given a grant of 8,000 acres. 
When Napoleon acquired the territory and sold it to the 
United States, Boone again found his titles worthless; but, 
the Kentucky Legislature aiding, Congress was 
persuaded to permit him to retain 850 acres. 

He was born in the Dutch Colonial stone 
and timber house a few miles from the City 
of Reading, Pa. Daniel Boone kept his 
coffin under his bed and was placed in it on 
his death September 26th, 1820. He died in 
the stone house (left) at St. Charles, Missouri. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of 
American Homes and the Homes of American Industry. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in THE AMERICAN HOME 
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\ INSURANCE STOCKS 
PERE i Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ....... 127 114 114 
Aetna Insurance Company ...............- 5 49% 514% 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... é 2544 27 
Agricultural Insurance Company 72% 72% 
American Alliance Ins. Company 20 2014 
American Equitable Assur. Co. ........... ¥, 17% 17% 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. 4% 4 
American Ins. Co. (Newark) .........ee00% k 11% 12% 
American Re-Insurance Company 39 4044 
American Reserve Ins. Company ... 11 12 
American Surety Company ................ 5 44144 46% 
Automobile Insurance Company ‘ aoa 34 
Baltimore American Ins. Company ........ 71% 6% 6% 
Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company ....... 103 92 92 
3 Boston Insurance Company ............+..+. 620 575 590 
Production running 100% over Camden Fire Ins. Association ............. 2114 184 18% 
last year! $1,300,000 spent for Carolina Insurance Company ............. 29 27% 27% 
ores ay lant a be ma City of New York Ins. Company .......... 24% 20 20% 
8 ry Ay wey | ay 1 Thats Connecticut Gen’] Life Ins. Co. ........... 26 21% 2 
— ne Ww; e & Sue te Continental Casualty Company ........... 34% 2 2914 
ow t ~-A — "| _——~ 0. Continental Insurance Company .......... 3956 35% 36 
answere fi je ca N or turret Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 1 % 1 
lathes—Defense’s No. 1 ma- Employers Reinsurance Corp. ...........-- 5 39 39% 
chine tool n Excess Ins. Co. of America .........-.ee00% 8% 7% 8 
Federal Insurance Company .............+. 52% 45 45% 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............. 120 112 113% 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. ............. 38%4 34% 36 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia .............-. 68 5914 60% 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. ............ 101 9544 101 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ....... 10% 8% 8% 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. .............. 33 2844 2956 
General Reinsurance Corp. .............++. 414% 35 36% 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. .............. 25% 22 22% 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine ...............+6. 26% 22% 2214 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 4614 4014 40% 
Globe & Republic Ins. Company 10% 8% 9% 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ............ 11% 7 7 
Great American Insurance Co. ............ 28% 24% 2514 
Great American Indemnity Co. ............ 10 10 10 y 
Halifax Insurance Company .............. 10% 9% 10 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 273% 22% 2334 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 89 8044 84 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co... 57 49 49 
Home Insurance Company ........--...+++ 34%4 29% 29% 
Home Fire Security Corp. ..............-++ 2 1% 1% 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. ..........-. 19% 17 17 
ROG A, OE MO. BMMOIES 6.060006 sccccccecees 73% 64 70% 
Sy TO, A, ME i Be Seesccccccescescoce 421 36%, 36% 
Warner & Swasey’s “front of- a Knickerbocker Insurance Co. 8% T™ 8 
fice” production keeps step with Lincoln Fire Ins. Company ..... 1% % 1 
shop output! Sales Manager Maryland Casualty Company 3 15g 3 
Walter K. Bailey (above) says, Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company .......... 67 6014 61% 
“Our executives materially in- ' Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. ..........+++- 50 46 47 - 
crease their capacity by dictat- Re Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. ......... 7 61% 6% 
ing memoranda, details, corre- ' National Casualty Company .............- 27% 23 23% 
spondence to their Ediphones.” National Fire Insurance Company ........ 62% 5514 56% 
National Liberty Ins. Company .......... 84 7% 7% 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. ............. 151 137 145 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ............ 17% 161% 16% 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. ............. 35% 3014 31% 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. ............. bee 4 pe) x 
* : Ne York Fire Ins. Company .............. 148 
Break —_ bottleneck - business detail Northern Insurance ne A site 02” $2 
"7 North River Insurance Co. ............000. 26 2: 4 
by talking your work away! Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ........ 5 35% 43% 
In National Defense industries . . . in offices . . . wherever | Northwestern Nat'l Ins. Co. .............. 135 7 12 
executive capacity may be hampered by business details — Edi- ae Aaa agg Meera Aga Sptinaas sa ¥aeas a 113% rt 
son Voicewriters are needed. How about you — are you getting Pacific Indemnity Company .............. 3944 35 37% 
the most out of yourself? To see how a new Ediphone will | Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co. ..............-+5 27%, 22% 23 
step up your output, just ‘phone “Ediphone,” your city or write | Phoenix Insurance Company .............. 90 81% 8314 
us, Dept. V 5, (address below). Preferred Accident Ins. Co. ...........+... 15% 12 14% 
‘ , Providence Washington Ins. Co. .......... 36% 33%4 3314 
Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. ......cccsecces 7 6 6 
Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas ............+...- 27% 26% 27 
Rhode Island Ins. Company .............. 214 2% 2% 
E DIS Oo N Oe: BE ee ee TI occ ch cccttsceseee 257 236 242 
DG BAe Ws, BEE, GID. cece vcvcvcccese 61% 5% 5% 
C E W R | T FE R Seaboard Surety Company ................ 37% 33 3414 
Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) ........... 36% 31% 32 
e Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. ..........+... 126 115 119 
d h oO n e Standard Accident Ins. Company ......... 4936 4544 46 
| p Stuyvesant Insurance Company ........... 4% 3 4 
Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada ............ 215 200 215 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET patos py em — Fecagebedess 424 = = 
, J. B Fid. & Guaranty Co. ...cccccccccccce 23 
“RE-ARM THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE” v. 5. Fire ieoumbes . Fae 5144 44 4514 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of U. S. Guarantee Company ............++.. 744 70% 73 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay fi teteane Westchester Fire Ins. Co. .............000- 34% 31% 324% 
Best's PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y., 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $3.00 Per © 
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I'his ts one of a series of advertisements appearing in THE AMERICAN HoME 
















‘on guard! The adie that 
ever protects American homes and industries 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters—once more 
, comes to the forefront during the present national emer- ‘y 
; gency. The Board offers to design special measures for the protection 7 q 
of government property against fire—to cooperate with private industry in making 
’ plants engaged on government contracts safer from fire—to lend the services of its 











! arson investigators to the public authorities in the detection of firebugs and saboteurs © 
—to urge the elimination of fire hazards, wherever they may be, so that vital defense 
work will not be interrupted by fire—to apply every facility at its command to the pro- 
: motion of the national defense and to join forces with other organizations devoted to 
\, the same end. You should be proud to represent companies ae the National s 
\,; Board of Fire Underwriters and to cooperate whole- , 

heartedly in this splendid program. 
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CRUM & FORSTER 


MANAGERS 
Witeewewmm STREET «© WW EW YQ aes: 


United States Fire Insurance Co Organized 1824 Richmond Insurance Co 
The North River Insurance Co Organized 1822 Western Assurance Co., U.S. Branch 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co Organized 1837 British America Assurance Co., U. S. Branch 

















The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh Organized 1868 Southern Fire Insurance Co., Durham N.C Igncorperated 3923 








Pd INSURANCE COMPANIES 
#| USE VARI-TYPER 


Over thirty Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Companies use Vari-Typer, the office com- 
posing machine with changeable types and 
spacings to accomplish these purposes: 


I. Save money on the cost of production of 
rate books, accounting forms, house organs, 
sales bulletins, etc., by using Vari-Typer : 
and photo-offset, multitith or mimeograph | 
instead of the more expensive letterpress 
method. 4 





2. Make money through increased returns by 
the composition - right in their own offices 
- of more sales literature than they could 
previously afford without Vari-Typer. 


im Save time by getting immediate action 
on type composition with Vari-Typer, without 
the incident delays of outside production 


es 4, Improve the appearance and effectiveness 
# of their sales promotion work previously 
reproduced from ordinary typing. 


Te alia ls nn ai nth Alte «ae 


5, Increase the productivity of typists by 
giving them a simply operated machine which 
eliminates costly typesetting work. 


6. Profit by using Vari-Typer because it pays 
as it goes. 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO 
A handsome portfolio, telling the Vari-Typer 
story with actual samples of Vari-Typed in- 
surance work,will be sent to executives 
without charge and without obligation. , Send 
for it and let it tell its story of better, j 
for you! 


faster work at half the cost ... 
























ALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


‘he cout igaperd of Vari-Typer 
NEW YORK. N. YY. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tion conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ARIZONA 
Licensed 
Granite State Fire Ins. Co.........0000008 Portsmouth, N. H. 
CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
National Retailers Mutual Ins. Co........... Glen Cove, N. Y. 
COLORADO 
Licensed 
PURCOR FG TNE, Giigiccccdcswissccccacews Topeka, Kans. 
GEORGIA 
Licensed 
EE TB, Gina ccdin es 60.8 switssccseaxs Detroit, Mich. 
Examined 
ee Ae &. ee Athens, Ga. 
MARYLAND 
Examined 
ee Ba, © ee ee Baltimore, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co..............-200 Boston, Mass. 
Ce er reer errs e Boston, Mass. 
Oe ye eo rare Pittsfield, Mass. 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Ins. Co...... Dedham, Mass. 
Be Se errr Springfield, Mass. 
permmmee ©. & BM. IM6. GOicccccscccccsess Springfield, Mass. 
MISSOURI 
Licensed 
I SEN Is GN ici asco sucks esevesas Des Moines, Ia. 
Withdrew 
Dearborn National Ens. Co....6ccceccescssees Detroit, Mich. 
Union Fire Accident & General Ins. Co.......... Paris, France 
Examined 
Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co............. St. Louis, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
Licensed 
Marine Insurance Company, Ltd............ London, England 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Licensed 
National Retailers Mutual Ins. Co........... Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Withdrew 
British America Assurance Co......... Toronto, Ont., Canada 
gE OE ee ee ee Providence, R. I. 
NEW JERSEY 
Licensed 
Norfolk and Dedham Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Dedham, Mass. 
Withdrew 
Cheistiama Seameras Tas. Co......000ccccscceccces Oslo, Norway 


NEW YORK 


Examined 
American Reserve Ins. Co..................-New York, N. Y. 
Chrwutrania (seneral Ins. Co., Lad.........00ss008 Oslo, Norway 
mxcess 20s. Co. Of AMCTICR.....5.....cccccicss New York, N. Y. 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of N. Y............ New York, N. Y. 
Genesee County Patrons Fire Relief Assn...... Batavia, N. Y. 
Cet eel Pee BG. CO... ...06cccccsccccsves Ghent, N. Y. 
Home Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Broome Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Kortwright Mutual Fire Ins. Assn.......... Bloomville, N. Y. 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd................ London, England 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co............... New York, N. Y. 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. of N. Y........ New York, N. Y, 
Protective Indemitity Coy. ....06.2.ccccccees New York, N. Y. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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Salem Mutual Town Fire Ins. Co............... 


a re Zurich, Switzerland 
Utetities Bistinl Ine. Coi.cs cc. ccsccccccces New York, N. Y 
West Seneca Mutual Fire Ins. Assn.......... Ebenezer, N. Y. 
Woodstock Mutual Fire Ins. Assn.......... Woodstock, N. Y. 
OHIO 
Licensed 
Associated Fire & Marine Ins. Co......... San Francisco, Cal. 
National Retailers Mutual Ins. Co........... Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Receivership 
American Underwriters Mutual Casualty Co...Cincinnati, Ohio 
Examined 
Pioneer Mutual Casualty Co., of Ohio........ Columbus, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed 
URE TR Sisk sites Cosietdncavegecsscans New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
ee Ee errr ere Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Center Co., Center Hall, Pa. 
Main, Beaver & Black Creek Mutual Fire & Storm Ins. Co. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


NMR, TO WW BHR. GR. 6 6 ks his cbeie tp acus Philadelphia, Pa. 
TENNESEE 
Licensed 
Employers’ Mutual Liability Ins. Co........... Wausau, Wisc. 
Examined 
Tennessee Automobile Ins. Co............... Knoxville, Tenn. 
VERMONT 
Licensed 
Protective Indemnity Co..............se0e New York, N. Y. 
WISCONSIN 
Receivership 
Richland Mutual Fire Ins. Co.............. Lone Rock, Wisc. 
ALBERTA 
Licensed 
Sate De BO SRiein csc cutrticamsweess Boston, Mass. 
Oe a reer Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
General Security Ins. Co. of Canada...Montreal, Que., Canada 
MANITOBA 


New Company 
Red River Valley Mutual Ins. Co... Plum Coulee, Man., Canada 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
MAY 


May | & 2—Life Office Management Association Special Con- 
ference. Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 

May 4 to 6—North Carolina Association of Insurance Agents 
Annual Meeting. Pinehurst, North Carolina. 

May 5 & 6—American Management Association, Insurance Di- 
vision, Spring Conference. Hotel Astor, New York 
City. 

May 6 & 7—Nebraska Association of Insurance Agents Annual 
Meeting, Fontenell Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska. 

May 8 to 10—Ohio State Association of Life Underwriters 4th 
Annual Meeting. Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 

May 12 & 13—New York Association of Insurance Agents Annual 
Meeting. Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, New York. 

May 12 to 14—National Association of Independent Insurance Ad- 
justers Annual Meeting. Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

May i2 to 16—National Fire Protection Association Annual Meet- 
ing. Toronto, Canada. 

May 1I4 to 16—Texas Association of Insurance Agents Annual 
Meeting. Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Texas. 

May 15 —Insurance Advertising Conference Spring Meeting. 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 

May 15 —Ohio Association of Insurance Agents Mid-Year 
Meeting. Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 16 —Casualty Actuarial Society Mid-Year Meeting. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

(Continued on next page) 


FOR MAY, 1941 


America’s Oldest and Largest Exclu- 
sively Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Company. ; ; 


“ww OW 


Over $29,750,000.00 paid to disabled 
policyholders or their beneficiaries. 


“KW OK 


An especially salable plan of Income 
Insurance, written in units costing $2.00 
a month, has brought success to hun- 
dreds of North American salesmen in 
all parts of the country. 


Kw Ww KW 


If you are willing to work, the North 
American has a place for you in its 
sales organization. Experience in Dis- 
ability Insurance selling is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 


“ww 


Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“North American Way” of building a 
permanent business for yourself. 


Kw KW YK 


George Manzelmann, President 


NORTH AMERICAN 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
209 South LaSalle Street 
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The Producers Who Are Writing 
The Business Today... 


must be ahead of the crowd. 


Today's keen rapidly 


changing conditions, and equally rapid 


competition, 


changes in underwriting forms and rules, 
demand an alert, active and well-in- 
formed mind. 


They also demand a daily source of 
insurance and other business news 
brought directly to the producer’s desk 
each morning. 


The agents and brokers who are writing 
business in the Middle West today are 
reading the insurance page and other 
news in the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce because they find it indispen- 
sable. There is no other way for them to 
keep posted daily on current insurance 
trends and business changes. 


Chiragn Journal 
of Commerce 


Chicago Journal of Commerce News of Insurance 
General Business and Finance is read daily 
by the Central West’s active producers. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD—Continued 
May 16 & 17—Oklahoma Association of Insurance Agents Annual 


Meeting. Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


May 16 & 17—Arkansas Association of Insurance. Agents Annual 
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Meeting. Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

19—New Jersey Association of Mutual Insurance Agents 
Annual Meeting. Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. 

22—Michigan State Wide Safety Conference, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 

24—Virginia Association of Insurance Agents Annual 
Meeting. Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 

24—Mississippi Association of Insurance Agents Annual 
Meeting. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Mississippi. 

28—Association of Life Insurance Counsel Annual Meet- 
ing. Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. 

29—South Dakota Association of Insurance Agents An- 
nual Meeting. Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 

30—National Board of Fire Underwriters Annual Meet- 
ing. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

30—Industrial Insurors Conference 32nd Annual Meet- 
ing. Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Virginia. 


JUNE 


4—Pennsylvania Insurance Days Annual Convention. 
Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

5—Health and Accident Underwriters 40th Annual 
Conference. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

6—Western Insurance Bureau Annual Meeting. The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 

—Western Sprinklered Risk Association Annual Meet- 
ing. The Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 

6—American Institute of Actuaries Annual Meeting. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

6—South Carolina Association of Insurance Agents 
Annual Meeting. Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, South 
Carolina. 

—New Jersey Association of Life Underwriters An- 
nual Meeting. Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. 

11—National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
Mid-Year Meeting. Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

19—Special Libraries Association 33rd Annual Meet- 
ing. Hartford, Conn. 

19—Medical Section of the American Life Convention 
Annual Meeting. Hot Springs, Virginia. 

20—Kentucky Association of Insurance Agents Annual 
Meeting. Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 

20—Florida Association of Insurance Agents Annual 
Meeting. George Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

23—National Association of Insurance Women's Annual 
Convention. Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, 


enn. 
25—National Accident and Health Association Annual 
Meeting. Los Angeles, California. 
27—New England Association's of Insurance Agents An- 
nual Meeting. Griswold Hotel, New London, Conn. 
27—Tennessee Association of Insurance Agents Annual 
Meeting, Nashville, Tenn. 


NEBRASKA INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Mutual Casualty Requirements 


HE present Nebraska Legislature has passed and the 

Governor has signed a bill which provides for a mini- 
mum surplus of $50,000 for mutual casualty companies 
hereafter organized in Nebraska. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


NATION-WIDE birthday party throughout the 

United States and Canada for its 4,000 agents in 
more than 3,500 cities was given on Thursday after- 
noon, May 8, by the Security Insurance Company of 
New Haven, Connecticut, in celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of its founding in May, 1841. 

A hookup of ice cream manufacturers and dis- 
tributors from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the northern province of Canada 
using uniformed drivers, salesmen and railway express 
was employed to assure the delivery of refreshments 
for the party not later than 4 p.m. on May 8. 

In keeping with the universal popularity of ice 
cream, the Security’s birthday cake, made to special 
order and design, consisted of ice cream moulded to 
resemble a white birthday cake with pink “trimmings.” 

Each cake contained two flavors of ice cream—straw- 
berry and butter pecan in some territories, strawberry 
and vanilla in others. With each cake went 8 paper 
plates suitably inscribed, 8 wooden or cardboard spoons, 
and a paper doily. Packed in as much as 11 pounds of 
dry ice and shipped in an approved dry ice container 
sealed airtight, the cakes had an ample margin of safety 
in the way of preservation and protection from prema- 
ture melting. 

Where agency staffs number more than 8 persons, 
more than one cake was being sent. 

In order to prepare agency staffs to receive a birthday 
present without revealing the nature of the present be- 
forehand, the Security on May 1 broadcast by postal 
card the following warning: 


WARNING 


Thursday, May 8, 1941 is a marked day. The 
Security Group has you marked for a “Mystery 
Package.” Look for it by personal delivery or ex- 
press on Thursday, May 8th. 

It’s not a bomb—but it does explode an old 
custom. OPEN IT AT ONCE—and forgive us 
for temporarily disrupting the routine of your en- 
tire organization. 


Be sure to show this WARNING to 
all members of your organization. 





BEST’S INSURANCE GUIDE 
WITH KEY RATINGS 


gives you complete data—in- 
stantly—on all stock, mutual, 
reciprocal and Lloyds fire, 
casualty, surety and marine 
insurance companies operat- 
ing in the U. S., whether do- 
mestic or foreign. $5.08 per 
copy (postage included). 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 
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LIFE BEGINS AT 100 


The hardy cork oak tree gives generously. Every 8 or 10 
years the thick outer bark is stripped from its trunk. After each 
stripping this outer bark is gradually renewed from within. 
Each succeeding yield improves in quality and quantity 
until, at around age 100, the tree is at its best and so con- 
tinues for another half century and more, giving of itself. 


The ancient Greeks and Romans knew the exclusive proper- 
ties of cork. Horace used it as a stopper for wine vessels. 
Today, insured by the AIU in the warehouses of Portugal, 
Spain and Northern Africa, it is shipped all over the world, 
much of it to the United States, for a hundred uses. 


Our worldwide organization makes available simplified 
coverage in American companies on properties and prod- 
ucts in far corners of the earth. Brokers and agents can offer 
AIU service to their clients with complete confidence. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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CORPORATION 


340 Pine St., San Francisco 





111 John St., New York 
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xxx With this issue, we begin Volume 42 of Best’s IN- 
SURANCE NEws thus entering the 42nd year of continuous 
publication, all under the original editor-in-chief. This 
period has witnessed tremendous growth in the field of 
fire insurance and has practically spanned the entire his- 
tory of the casualty insurance business. The NEws was 
first issued as a supplement to the annual volume of 
financial reports on fire and casualty insurance compa- 
nies, and ran only four pages. 


**xk The growth of the casualty insurance business made 
it advisable, by 1914, to issue a separate annual volume of 
casualty reports, and at that time, Best’s INSURANCE 
News was divided into two sections, one covering fire 
and marine and the other casualty and surety develop- 
ments. This arrangement was followed until 1938 when 
it was decided that the trend toward broader coverages 
and closer inter-relation between fire and casualty com- 
panies suggested that we again devote the News to both 
fields in a single issue. The result, as all our readers 
know, is a magazine averaging over 100 pages each month 
and covering a wide variety of topics, among which we 
cite the following as most important this month: 


**k*x Our annual study of fire insurance groups (out- 
lined on page 15) has been expanded, this year, to include 
the figures of the casualty members, which turn out to 
be writing about 70% of the total casualty and surety 
business written by the stock carriers. As the fire mem- 
bers write approximately 90% of the fire and allied lines 
of insurance, this study embraces companies writing 
$1,445,000,000 out of a grand total of some $1,765,- 
000,000 fire-marine, casualty-surety business: 


*kk Mutual casualty premiums reached an all-time high 
in 1940, but loss and expense ratios also rose so that the 
spread between mutual and stock loss and expense ratios 
combined has been cut to just nine points. Further 
details are on page 17. 


xxx Believing that the whole concept of merchandising 
liability insurance will be changed by the new compre- 
hensive policies, the Insurance Institute of America re- 
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cently held a forum, the subject of which was “The 
Inside and Outside of Comprehensive Liability Insur- 
ance.” E. W. Sawyer, attorney of the National Bureau, 
discussed the “inside,” or technical, aspects of the new 
coverage; and John H. Eglof, supervisor of casualty 
field service of The Travelers, spoke on the “outside,” 
or selling, phase. This very interesting and informative 
approach to a better understanding of the new coverage 
is presented in companion articles on pages 18 and 19. 


*xkk Airmen, Airplanes and Aircraft Insurance, on page 
21, takes up a subject in which we are al! interested, but 
about which we are far from well informed. Mr. Tread- 
well, and all of us, are vitally concerned with not only 
the present war-plane boom, but with the whole future 
of the industry. 


**k* The 75th Anniversary of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters signalizes the contribution made by 
capital stock fire insurance companies to our national 
defense, to America’s development, and to fire protection 
and prevention. Fireproofing Our National Defense, on 
page 25, is an outline for agents’ participation in,fhe 
national observance of the anniversary and an opportu- 
nity no agent should miss. 


xxx Of particular interest to producers is the article, 
“Success Starts Below $150,” on page 29 and “Without 
Your Equipment, What Then?” on page 85. Also, for 
agents and company men alike is the semi-annual ac- 
counting of progress of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, Report of Administration, by President 
Midyette on page 35. 


*xkk Sabotage is a subject we have heard a lot about 
and one about which we unfortunately will hear more as 
time goes on. The article, Sabotage, on page 43 de- 
glamourizes the subject and indicates the important role 
insurance plays in the picture. And, speaking of pictures, 
the legal article on page 49 discusses from all angles 
the use of motion pictures in law suits. 


*xk The above is an outline of only some of the high 
spots in the News; do not overlook Selling Tips, The 
Judge Says, Company Developments, Field Changes, 
Coming Conventions, Positions Wanted, Insurance Stock 
Quotations and the many other regular features all tied 
together in the cumulative index. It all adds up to prog- 
ress and a growth from 4 to 116 pages per month as we 
enter our 42nd year. 














He’s learning— 
the Hard Way! 





This illustration is being used in 
the May 10 issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post to make a point for 
agents of The American Insur- 
ance Group. 

The point is: the youngster is 
about to learn what it means to 
lose something he prizes highly. 
He’s learning from experience. 
But his parents don’t have to lose 
something to learn. A competent 
insurance agent discovers risks and 
protects them in advance. 

This kind of protection grows 
out of a sales-building plan. It is 
called “Insure The American 
Way.” It is available for agents 
of The American Insurance 
Group, exclusively. If you are an 
aggressive agent building for the 
future, write us for particulars. 
Address: The American Insur- 
ance Group, Dept. 553, ., 
Newark, New Jersey. 4 
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READ WHAT ONE AGENT DID... 


*He is an agent of The American Insurance 
Group. For a test of “Insure The American 
Way,” he selected a well-to-do client for whom 
he had only a very small line. 

“Insurance The American Way” revealed 
scattered coverages, some unrenewed, some non- 











existent despite the assured’s firm belief that he 
was 100% protected through reputable agents. 

As a result of knowing more about this man’s 
risks than his present agents — the American 
agent got not only his residence insurance but 
his business insurance as well — increased this 


annual premium income from $35 to $2500. 
*An actual case from company files 
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RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS 


(Valuations on N. Y. In- 

surance ~s Basis) .. 
Cash (In Banks and Office) 
Mortgage Loans (N. Y. 

City Real ge a 
Premiums Not 

|S ae 
Accrued Interest ........ 
Reinsurance Recoverable, 


eee reer ee ee eee eeee 


Total Admitted Assets... 


by aw. 


99 John Street ° 


. $15,020,484.83 Total Liabilities ......... 





Financial Statement as of December 31, 1940 





$6,920,140.00 Workmen’s Compensation, 


Liabilit (Legal) and 
Other Loss Reserves... 
Unearned Premium Re- 


3,937,200.00 BOTVE] .ncccccccsccccccce 


Commissions Payable..... 
Reserve for Taxes, Rein- 


$10,857,340.00 surance, etc............. 


3,528,164.35 Reserve for Premium on 
Bonds Owned ......... 


190,324.30 ‘ 
Voluntary Contingency 


369,088.87 ET ato a4 o's 4.0 5-0 «'0\0 
52,903.50 Capital Stock ............ 


22,663.81 WN src dla 0 b:6:6:5009 6010-60 





m. 3. Securities carried at $355,312.50 in the above statement are deposited as required 


New York, N. Y. 


LIABILITIES 


$15,020,484.83 












$4,594,168.33 


1,635,304.20 
125,853.72 


988,721.34 
250,000.00 


500,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
4,926,437.24 





On basis of December 31, 1940 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the 


American Re.” 


Company’s Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be increased $46,449.38. 


There is an extra measure of safety in the solid financial strength of 






This organization, its experience and its resources are at the disposal of 
insurance companies seeking re-insurance facilities. 


Connally * 


° Fidelity . * 
. rance 
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INSURANCE COMPANY GROUPS 
Fine and Casualty 


the business and resources of fire insurance com- 
pany groups because these groups transact approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the fire and allied lines of business 
written in the United States. For some years we have 
included figures for the casualty company members of 
these groups but have never added them into the totals. 
The growth and increasing importance of casualty 
business and the closer coordination between fire and 
casualty companies is evidenced by the fact that not only 
have fire companies established casualty subsidiaries but 
many casualty companies have organized fire subsidiaries 
to carry automobile fire lines so that approximately two- 
thirds of the groups include casualty companies, and in 
about half of these mixed groups, the casualty companies 
outrank the fire companies in size. 


Fi: many years we have prepared an annual study of 


Casualty Position 


More surprising is the fact that the casualty compa- 
nies in these insurance company groups write about 70 
per cent of the total casualty and surety business written 
in the United States by stock carriers. Thus, this study 
of group operations embraces stock fire and casualty 
companies writing $1,445,000,000 out of a grand total 
of some $1,765,000,000 fire-marine, casualty-surety busi- 
ness. 

As we have included in this study any two or more 
companies under the same mangement as a group, it 
includes a wide range in size from two companies with 
total assets of $2,300,000 to fleets of as many as a dozen 
companies and assets which total as high as $230,000,- 
000. 


General Operating Results 


There is no reason to discuss the general operating 
results of the companies in these groups, as operating 
results of all fire and casualty companies were the object 
of a special study in the April issue of Best’s Insurance 
News, and these companies follow closely the general 
aggregates. However, it is interesting to note that the 
fire companies, which are many more in number and 
write about 25 per cent more premiums than the casualty 
companies, have about double the assets, double the 
capital, three times the surplus and nearly four times 
the unearned premium liability. 

This disparity is augmented by the fact that the fire 
company figures are inflated by the ownership of their 
casualty running mates. 
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In comparing the combined assets and surplus to 
policyholders shown in the tables appearing on pages 
64-78 of this issue, it is necessary to make allowance 
for those companies owning stock in one or more sub- 
sidiaries. This direct or indirect ownership inflates the 
totals for some of the individual groups and makes the 
grand totals too high. Moreover, the capital and surplus 
of the casualty totals are inflated by the Aetna Life and 
Travelers figures as there is, of course, no segregation 
of such accounts between the casualty and life depart- 
ments. Assets, however, are segregated and only those 
of the casualty departments included. 


Group Positions 


The relative positions of the groups as to premium 
volume differ quite markedly depending upon whether 
we consider only fire volume or both fire and casualty 
premiums. The Home leads either way, but The Travel- 
ers jumps from 20th to 2nd position and the Aetna Life 
from 14th to 6th, while General Motors drops from 5th 
to 11th and the United States Fidelity & Guaranty and 
the Employers’ Group, which do not even place among 
the 25 leading fire groups, rank 9th and 12th on the com- 
bined basis. Other leaders in the fire ranking write nearly 
as much casualty business as fire business. 


Relatively Few Changes 


There have been relatively few changes in the positions 
of the leading groups in the last few years and many of 
them transact approximately the same volume of busi- 
ness they wrote five years ago. One notable exception 
is the Home Group, which, through its motor vehicle 
department, expanded net writings through 1937 to more 
than $95,000,000. There was a substantial reduction in 
this class of business in 1938, but by 1940 the volume 
had been regained so that the fire companies in the Home 
Group are writing more than 10 per cent of the total 
stock company fire and allied lines of business in the 
United States and nearly twice the fire volume of the 
next largest group. 

On the following page we have included a tabulation 
of the leading insurance groups by premium volume for 
1939 and 1940 as to total fire and casualty premiums 
and also as to fire premiums only. Following is a table 
showing totals for the fire members for a period of 
fourteen years embracing financial figures and operat- 
ing ratios. 

(Continued on next page) 





LEADING INSURANCE GROUPS 




































(Total Fire and Casualty) (Fire Company Members Only) 
—14%0——_._ ———19. m——140—_—__ -——— 19. 
Comb. Comb. Comb. Comb. 
Net Loss Net Loss Net Loss Net Loss 
Prems. &Exp. Prems. & Exp. Prems. & Exp. Prems. & Exp. 
(Last 000 omitted) Written Ratios Written Ratios (Last 000 omitted) Written Ratios Written Ratios 
Arar $98,716 97.9 $86,818 95.0 OME 2... esecececcccscees 4 98.2 . 96. 
BEEEED ccccvcccoocesess * 87,919 93.6 82,728 92.2 America Fore .......002.- 48,780 91.7 43,261 93.0 
ar 935 93.0 78,388 91.7 ere 44,346 92.0 39,977 93.1 
America Fore ............ 73,477 92.4 67,341 93.6 Royal-Liverpool ......... 37,346 91.6 32,247 92.1 
Royal-Liverpool ......... 71,411 91.3 65,481 90.6 General Motors .. 35,224 85.9 26,541 81.2 
BE BEE cceccvcccoccese 67,855 93.8 62,473 91.8 Ins. Co. of N. A. 34,623 93.9 29,953 94.4 
foe eee 48,470 93.0 42,428 92.9 Crum & Forster . O41 94.0 A 92.1 
Firemen’s of Newark . 41,071 98.3 36,85 97.9 BITTE, 000. vccccccses 27,422 96.6 25,911 96.0 
U. 8. Fid. & Guar. 39,947 89.5 38,713 91.9 Firemen’s of Newark 24,425 97.1 21,776 98.4 
IS Ace aden gen we-e06 35,447 97.2 33,509 95.9 Fireman’s Fund .... 22,619 89.6 19,937 91.2 
General Motors ..... 35,224 85.9 26,541 81.2 Great American . 18,545 94.5 950 96.6 
Employers Group Asso 35,165 95.8 33,520 91.4 National Fire .. 18,248 97.0 16,657 97.9 
rum & Forster 30,541 94.0 868 92.1 Phoenix of Hartford .. 17,679 94.1 15,548 91.8 
Fireman’s Fund .. 30,134 90.3 27,260 92.4 2 ee ere 16,576 93.0 14,824 92.1 
Great American . eos 28,204 94.5 26,761 96.0 American of Newark ..... 16,428 96.5 14,522 93.9 
Continental Cas. ......... 25,584 94.1 23,146 94.5 SE, 6 uly: 6:tina.0:0:019-6 6 16,243 95.6 15,082 94.3 
Commercial Union ....... 25,165 95.1 23,459 94.0 North British & Mer. .... 15,835 94.9 304 93.7 
a EEE cccccccccceccccce 23,050 93.1 20,34 92.1 fae 15,685 94.0 895 93.2 
American of Newark ..... 21,161 96.6 19,119 94.8 NS coc caninonwes oes 14,887 95.5 11,934 93.8 
General Accident ........ 20,645 87.5 19,865 87.7 rear 14,817 97.6 3,259 96.4 
New Amsterdam ........ 20,024 95.1 19,885 94.4 Commercial Union ....... 13,921 94.1 12,174 96.7 
SD OP OE cc ccccccvscce 18,689 79.9 14,463 76.3 Corroon & Reynolds ...... 13,196 99.6 13,471 100.3 
(Fire Company Members Only) 
Ratio Losses Ratio 
Under- Exps. and Losses 
Total Net Net writin Ine’dto Adj. Ine’ 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Exps. Prems. Exps. toPrems. 
Assets Paid-in Surplus Prems. Written Earned Ine’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
1940, 90 Groups—241 Companies........ $2,378,186 $306,026 $1,167,528 $738,663 $842,696 $783,570 $376,282 44.7 $388,790 49.6 
1939, 82 Groups—238 Companies........ 2,295,791 296,874 1,172,521 676,086 727,575 700,198 345,128 47.4 327,038 46.7 
938, 78 Groups—233 Companies........ 2,167,457 291,723 1,089,427 632,550 662,880 672,056 326,158 49.2 310,007 46.1 
1937, 75 Groups—232 Companies........ 2,063,490 291,361 957,856 644,542 704,431 663,587 336,297 47.7 299,016 45.1 
1936, 76 Groups—233 Companies........ 2,327,336 288,824 1, 602, J 619,886 314,798 48.9 280,375 45.2 
1935, 74 Groups—232 Companies........ 2,018,823 283,855 1,020,175 579,080 607,939 597,526 297,899 49.0 237,280 39.7 
934, 75 Groups—233 Companies........ 1,797,049 274,197 775, 570,028 595,439 594,251 287, 48.4 258,962 43.6 
1933, 75 Groups—232 Companies........ 1,745,822 275,620 612,570 56,505 546,660 607,949 266,412 48.7 267,382 44.0 
1932, 78 Groups—234 Companies........ 2,001,258 286,670 719,152 649,822 614,350 699,009 299,151 48.7 375,971 53.8 
1931, 88 Groups—262 Companies........ 2,146,697 380,356 599,712 6, 726,717 801,430 340,945 46.9 420,620 52.5 
1930, 85 Groups—281 Companies........ 2,266,223 403,527 823,538 814,426 822,466 857,337 399,555 48.0 442,615 51.6 
1929, 89 Groups—287 Companies........ 2,478,294 392,431 998,719 396 912,945 888,379 423,051 46.3 17, 47.0 
1928, 85 Groups—272 Companies........ 2,287,432 330,500 911,260 819,407 / 872,269 397,666 45.0 415,979 47.7 
1927, 76 Groups—238 Companies........ 1,933,002 255,740 635,795 787,516 1, 839,490 374,414 44.0 424,880 50.6 
(Fire and Casualty Totals) 
Ratio Losses Ratio 
Under- Exps. and Losses 
Total Net Net writing Ine’dto Adj. Ine’d 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Exps. Prems. Exps. toPrems. 
93 Groups Assets Paid-in Surplus Prems. Written Earned Ine’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
DINO CHEE SHIMGEEE) ccc ccccccccveseses $2,378,186 $306,026 $1,167,528 $738,663 $842,696 $783,570 $376,282 44.7 $388,790 49.6 
Casualty (73 companies) .........+.... 1,272,747 115,140 452,548 269,246 602,874 589,386 241,314 40.0 307,868 52.2 
Total (314 companies) ............ $3,650,983 $421,166 $1,620,076 $1,007,909 $1,445,570 $1,372,956 $617,596 42.7 $696,658 50.7 
$ ; 1938 1939 1940 1941 
IRE losses in the United States for the first quarter January «43.20... $27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 $26,470,000 
of this year, as tabulated by the National Board of February ......... 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
; ° ee 
Fire Underwriters, amounted to $84,043,000, represent- " on 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 
ing reductions of more than 16% and 4% respectively First Quarter $83,199,931 $87,601,004 $100,459,700 $84,043,000 
compared with the corresponding periods of 1940 and as ee eee 
1939. Losses in March of this year, however, advanced | May 11222222272 *23°915°537  *22-881-522 rer 
sharply to $31,471,000, an increase of $5,000,000 over | June ----.----+--- 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,000 
the losses reported in either of the first two months and Second Quarter . $68,007,306 $78,283,922 $69,609,780 
about $2,000,000 higher than the average for March 
: ; j DG ete dae haseainn $20,434,688 $22,468,304 $20,322,800 
over the period 1936 to 1940 inclusive. For the twelve Rees etsretaee see myasitee Sez see2es 930.288 000 
months ending March, 1941 losses aggregated $290,- | September: °: 22/2: 23,372,528 22,837,250 21,198,000 
052,820, compared with $326,357,536 and $306,451,073 | third Quarter .. $64,628,400 $68,106,054 $62,242,900 
respectively for the years ending March, 1940, and 
March 1939. October .......... $24,797,624 $24,300,500 $22,091,140 
N b 2 
A comparative wate of ~ ane for the a oe, December lll...) 32788044 27'989/200 2876177000 
1939 and 1940, together with the first quarter o é Sits ieee . ‘Sean 
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OPERATING RESULTS 


Mutual Casually Companies 


Total Admitted Assets ....... 
Surplus to Policyholders ...... 
Loss Reserves 
Unearned Premiums 
Net Premiums Written 
Net Premiums Earned ........ 
* Incurred Loss Ratio ........ 
¢ Incurred Expense Ratio .... 
Combined Ratio ............ 
Statutory Underwriting Profit . 
Net Investment Income ...... 
Total Investment Gain ....... 
Dividends to Policyholders .... 


ET premiums written 
Nestea an all-time 

peak in the casualty 
business in 1940, both stock 
and mutual companies writ- 
ing a larger volume than 
ever before. Furthermore, 
it was distinctly profitable 
business, although not quite 
so good as the year before. 


Premium Peak 


Premiums 
The mutual casualty com- Yeer Written 
State included in the sup- 1929 She ee CRESS $134,654 
= tages | 132,042 
porting tables in this issue j93; 122.222 
are only 88 in number, but 1932 .......... 108,102 
they write 90 per cent of all oo tence ceees way 
mutual casualty business !934 ---------- : 
ees eer 168,113 
and may, therefore, be 193, 0.1... 199.519 
considered representative. 1937 .......... 235,262 
From these figures, we esti- a bee eeeeeee poo 
mate that total mutual pre- j94) °°" $282/000 


miums will approximate 
$282,000,000 in 1940, a 10 
per cent rise for the year 
and more than double the net premiums written in th 
boom year, 1929. 


Loss Ratio Up 5 
The year 1940 saw a rise of about a point and a half 
in the incurred loss ratio to 59.3 per cent, but except 
for 1938 and 1939, the ratio has not been so low since 
1927. Loss ratios for the stock and mutual carriers had 
heen relatively close together for a number of years, 
but for the last five years, the stock carriers have re- 
ported consistently lower loss ratios than the mutual 
companies and have gradually increased the spread to 
seven and one-half points. 


Expense Rise 


For the last three years mutual expenses have risen 
from 21.1% in 1937 to 24.3% in 1940, despite a sub- 
stantial increase in volume of business. This brings 
the combined loss and expense ratio to 83.6%, just nine 
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All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). 
*To premiums earned. t To premiums written. { Estimated. 


. — pa... ~ he points below the ratio for 
108.564 119.192 +100 = <a — . 
162,160 177,290 + 9.3 a oo a, Soe 
66,515 72,755 +94 «year in the history of the 
232,422 256,620 +104 business when mutual ex- 
228.589 “ss + 93  penses were higher than in 

23.7 24.3 1940, back in 1932 at the 

81.5 83.6 low point for premium vol- 
40,816 39,074 ume in the depression pe- 

P P 
a 
32,812 34,823 
Resources Increase 

*Loss { Expense Combined 

Ratio Ratio — Ratio Along with the increase 
ore da —s of about 10 per cent in pre- 
62.1 23.4 85.5 mium writings came a cor- 
60.4 24.5 84.9 responding increase in as- 
61.4 23.7 85.1 sets and policyholders’ sur- 
4 — ry plus. Assets of the group of 
614 21.2 82.6 ory Aner aa a 
60.2 21.1 81.3 39,Q0V, an surplus 
as 7 oy rose more than $10,000,000. 

: : ; As for several years past, 
59.3 24.3 83.6 y P 


the investment portfolios 
reflect a great degree of 
liquidity with large cash bal- 
ances and substantial holdings of U. S. Government 
bonds. The low yield on the high-grade bonds holds 
investment income down and the larger cash balances 
contributed nothing to income. As a result, there was a 
decline in investment earnings despite the increase in 
assets. 
Investment Gains Low 


The total gain from investments in each of the last 
two years has not equalled investment income, due to 
lack of appreciation in the stock market, and the fact 
that the companies have taken advantage of profitable 
operations to write off any items which could legiti- 
mately be charged out of their statements. The con- 
tinued increase in loss reserves gives every indication 
that the companies, as a group, are making a concerted 
effort to cover their deferred liabilities with more than 
adequate reserves. 

Tables showing the principal figures and operating 
ratios for the individual mutual casualty companies for 
1939 and 1940 appear on pages 79-84 followed by simi- 
lar figures for leading mutual fire insurance companies 
and reciprocal exchanges. 
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~ COMPRENENSIVE Ll 


come the most complicated busi- 

ness in a hopelessly complicated 
world. It can never become simple 
or static because the hazards which 
it covers and the purposes for which 
it is used can never become simple 
or static. Liability insurance must 
ever be sensitive to the changing 
needs of the public—changes in 
methods of business and of living, 
changes in theories of legal liability, 
and changes in concepts of social 
responsibility. 

Comprehensive liability insurance 
is by no means new. It has been 
used in this country for a dozen or 
more years to my knowledge. It has 
always been relatively easy for an 
insurance carrier, unrestrained by 
obligations with respect to the main- 
tenance of adequate rates and un- 
hampered by rules adopted to main- 
tain proper statistical bases for ade- 
quate rates, to draft a comprehensive 
liability policy, compute premiums 
based upon rates of the rating or- 
ganizations supplemented by judg- 
ment, and almost overnight bring 
forth a form of comprehensive lia- 
bility cover for use in states having 
no rate-regulatory powers. 

Comprehensive insurance, recon- 
ciled with manual rules and suffi- 
ciently supported by statistical data 
to be acceptable in rate-regulated 
states, is new. To one who has not 
been closely connected with the de- 
velopment of the program, the diffi- 
culties of transition from the single 
covers to one cover are unbelievable. 
The program is far from completion 
although substantial progress has 
been made. There is little about the 
program which one can consider 
permanent, and there is little about 
it which can be stated categorically. 


[come tiem insurance has be- 


by E. W. SAWYER, 
Attorney, 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters 








A brief review of our past practices 
and the developments which led to 
the need of better protection for 
business will accentuate the prob- 
lems which have already been met 
and some of those which still await 
solution. 


Separate Covers 


For more than fifty years we have 
been creating separate liability in- 
surance covers, each designed to pro- 
tect against a single type of hazard, 
each excluding hazards insurable 
under other covers, each subject to 
its own peculiar rules, and each 


The Iuside 


having its own, and often different, 
rating basis. Our policies have in- 
sured only against the hazards speci- 
fied. The insured has been required 
to discover the hazards which exist 
in his business and to choose the 
covers needed for his protection. 
The trend under this method was 


, toward insurance against a minimum 


» economy, 


of hazards with which the insured 
dared not gamble. The result was 
adverse selection of certain covers 
with a consequent forcing upward 
of insurance cost. Business was re- 
quired to shape its needs to the 
separate covers available. The plan 
offered no satisfactory automatic 
coverage of new hazards. The in- 
sured was encouraged to reduce his 
insurance cost by gambling with his 
assets. Perhaps worst of all, no ade- 


| quate incentive to accident preven- 


tion effort was offered. 
Changes in Economy 


The rapid changes in our business 
due to acceleration of 


_ transportation and communication 


facilities, spot-lighted the inade- 
quacies of the separate cover system. 
In a relatively short period the ter- 
ritorial extent of thousands of busi- 
nesses expanded to include the en- 
tire country. Branch offices were 
opened. Other businesses were ab- 
sorbed. Affiliates were created or 
acquired. Decisions creating or as- 
suming exposure to liability loss 
were made at different points. Ac- 
tivities were directed at a distance 
by telephone or telegraph. No 
longer could the insured anticipate 
his insurance needs. 

It became apparent that the con- 
tract needed by business today is 

(Continued on page 60) 
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BILITY «INSURANCE 
The Outside 


ford Times contained a section 
which depicted Connecticut’s 

part in the National Defense pro- 
gram. It described how Connecticut 
industry is helping Uncle Sam... 
in the air... on the land... and 
on the sea. The articles on small 
arms production, especially the story 
of the Garand rifle, impressed me. 
One picture showing the many parts 
which make up the rifle, was cap- 
tioned as follows: 

“Put them together and you have 

the Garand rifle; take them apart 

and you have the weapon’s 77 

parts.” 
There you have a good illustration 
of the Comprehensive Liability 
policies. Separately each policy is 
an integral part serving its specific 
function but without maximum effi- 
ciency until all possible hazards to 
a risk are covered. Take each policy 
needed by a risk, weld them to- 
gether in a Comprehensive coverage, 
limiting exclusions to a minimum 
and adding automatic coverage for 
any new venture an insured may 
care to undertake, and you have one 
of the most potent weapons for 
protection ever afforded a risk. 


A RECENT issue of The Hart- 


Merchandising Changed 


The whole concept of merchan- 
dising Liability insurance has been 
changed. If an insurance buyer will 
pay a premium on every known 
ratable Liability hazard to be found 
at inception of the policy and will 
agree to pay on audit any additional 
exposures arising during the policy 
term, the insurance company in re- 
turn will provide a policy that agrees 
to defend each and every Bodily 
Injury or Property Damage liability 
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by JOHN H. EGLOF, 


Supervisor, 
Agency Field Service, 
The Travelers 





claim caused by accident, subject to 
a few simple exclusions. The burden 
of determining what to insure and 
what not to insure is removed from 
the shoulders of the insured and 
placed squarely on the producer and 


the carrier. How much better it is 
to say— 

“We cover everything except 

this and this and this—” 

instead of 

“We cover only this and this 

and this.” 

No longer will an insured with 
Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
coverage in one company and Ele- 
vator coverage in another company 
take them both to court to prove 


where the claimant fell down. No 
longer will an excited client shout 
“Why didn’t you tell me coverage 
was available and that I needed it. 
I would gladly have paid the pre- 
mium.” 

Since a risk cannot choose the 
kind of accident that will give rise 
to the need for liability insurance, 
it is wise to be protected against all 
losses under one policy—One policy 
—one premium and worry regarding 
liability insurance is off his mind. 


Comprehensive Versus Schedule 
Liability Policies 


In our eagerness to praise the 
Comprehensive policies we should 
not criticize the Schedule policies. 
They are a logical development in 
the field of liability insurance and 
are all right as far as they go or I 
should say—they’re all right as far 
as the producer takes them. If there 
is a meeting of the minds between 
the buyer, the producer, and the 
carrier as to the coverage required 
to take care of a risk’s liability needs, 
schedule policies can be written in 
one company which will provide al- 
most the same coverage as compre- 
hensive policies. It is well to keep 
this point in mind; all we do under 
comprehensive policies is to look at 
the risk’s liability insurance needs 
individually and then tie them in a 
package through the use of the 
“ONE PER CENT” string. It is 
this one per cent string in com- 
bination with the survey plan that 
ferrets out a risk’s needs and does 
the job as it should be done. There 
is still a field for schedule policies 
but they should be sold to fit a risk’s 
liability insurance needs. 

(Continued on next page) 





The Outside—Continued 
Prospects 


Who are prospects for Compre- 
hensive policies? Prospects are 
needed today just as much as they 
were in the “twenties” if you want 
to write business. In fact the more 
prospects you build up the more ex- 
posed you will be to actual orders. 
See em! See ’em! See a lot of them! 
And you'll sell a lot of ’em! 


You should know the minimum 
qualifying premium requirements 
in your territory for both the Auto- 
mobile and general Liability Com- 
prehensive policies. But don’t stop 
there. If you do, you will reject 
prospects who might be built up 
into the premium bracket necessary 
for the new coverages. Let me il- 
lustrate. 

A liability policy was written 
about two years ago for a ten dollar 
minimum premium. It was renewed 
at the same premium—at least the 
producer thought so until the policy 
was returned. The insured had had 
comprehensive coverage offered him 
and the ten dollar premium was 
built up to a $700 premium by some- 
body else. This risk was lost to the 
original producer because he failed 
to follow through—first, when he 
sold a ten dollar policy and not pro- 
tection for “needs” and second, 
when he failed to go into action at 
the time the comprehensive policies 
became available. In the words of 
Dante—“From a little spark may 
burst a mighty flame.” Today it is 
necessary to look upon every buyer 
of liability insurance as a possible 


prospect. 
Salesmanship 


Insurance salesmanship methods 
are changing. It is now recognized 
that “knowledge” plays a most im- 
portant part in securing the order 
and in servicing the risk. It is knowl- 
edge of two things—needs and cov- 
erages. Your job and my job is to 
ferret out needs and supply cover- 
ages. If you can do that you are a 
salesman and a good one. 

Someone has said all you’ve got 
to do is write “Comprehensive Lia- 
bility” on your cuff and just talk. 
You are bound to pick up a sizeable 
amount of comprehensive liability 
business. Buyers of insurance will 
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listen to you because you are offer- 
ing them something they have 
wanted for a long time. This applies 
to present policyholders as well as 
those who have not as yet done busi- 
ness with you. 

Retrospective Rating put new life 
into the Compensation business. As 
Retrospective Rating is to Compen- 
sation, the Comprehensive policies 
are to Liability, the opening wedge 
to unlimited millions in premiums. 


Sale of Comprehensive Policies 


How should the Comprehensive 
policies be presented? Personally, 
I am in favor of visual methods of 
presentation. Here are two folders 
which very quickly give a picture of 
the main differences between cover- 
age under separate and compre- 
hensive policies. This is done (a) 
by comparing the respective “Insur- 
ing Agreement” clauses, (b) by 
showing the elimination of the 
“Definition of Hazards” clauses and 
finally (c) by pointing out the 
greatly reduced amount of space 
given to “Exclusions.” 

Some producers use the “jig-saw”’ 
puzzle idea. The survey form dis- 
closes the risks insurance needs. If 
these are taken care of under 
separate policies it is easy to imagine 
how a jig-saw puzzle could be built 
on the basis of having as many parts 
to the puzzle as there are policies. 
Put the parts together and you have 
solved the puzzle. Is there anything 
missing? Yes. The sawdust that 
was made by the jig-saw cutting the 
puzzle. Here it is—(Show the bot- 
tle sawdust). The sawdust repre- 
sents what you get for the one per 
cent charge. You should then enu- 
merate the advantages of Compre- 
hensive coverage. Here they are: 


(1) Policies are broad inclusive 
contracts with underwriting 
qualifications in the way of 
exclusions reduced to a min- 
imum. 

(2) Dividing lines between Spe- 
cific Peril coverages are 
eliminated. 


(3) Possible loopholes between 
specific coverages afforded 
by one company and other 
specific coverages afforded 
by another company are 
avoided. 


(4) Policies are completely auto- 
matic in their application to 
additional hazards and ex- 
posures during the policy 
period, except with respect 
to certain uses of automobiles. 

(5) The coverage being broad 
and inclusive, statement of 
coverage is correspondingly 
simple. 

(6) The policies enable the in- 
sured to buy liability insur- 
ance instead of insurance on 
specific hazards which may 
or may not be the cause of 
subsequent loss. 

(7) The use of the policies en- 
ables the insured to review 
his liability needs at one time 
and in their entirety. Hav- 
ing done this he doesn’t have 
to be bothered again during 
the year, thereby saving a 
great deal of time. 

(8) There are a great many dif- 
ferent rules and coverages 
in the various manuals. The 
producer is protected against 
overlooking any of these 
rules and coverages when he 
offers Comprehensive Lia- 
bility policies. The assured 
is accordingly protected 
against any oversight on the 
part of the producer. The 
survey is to assist the pro- 
ducer and the company ob- 
taining a complete record of 
all exposures. 

(9) The insured can fix respon- 
sibility on one producer in 
connection with his liability 
insurance. The Comprehen- 
sive policies give the pro- 
ducer that opportunity. 


Take Nothing for Granted 


Surveys are a most important 
part of Comprehensive Liability in- 
surance selling. The Survey and 
Application form should be com- 
pleted by the producer in the pres- 
ence of a person in authority. It 
should not be done in the producers 
office unless a proper representative 
of the risk is present. It is thus evi- 
dent that Comprehensive policies 
bring survey salesmanship to the 
front. If you have been using this 
means of developing business you 
are prepared to go ahead under the 
new program; if you haven’t now 

{Continued on page 56) 
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AIRMEN, AIRPLANES 


and 


AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 


the lads whose job it was to 
gather and submit items of in- 
terest to their respective newspapers 
showed an amazing indifference to 
the report that two brothers from 
Ohio had been making successful 
flights in a heavier-than-air machine. 
The newspaper editors of those days 
didn’t seem to believe it even after 
they or their reporters had actually 
seen it, and the way in which these 
boys missed the boat on this scoop of 
news is still discussed and written 
about by students of journalism. As 
soon, however, as the great light 
dawned and the papers realized that 
they had something new and inter- 
esting which could be headlined 
under the general term of “Avia- 
tion,” the publicity snowball began 
to roll, and it has been rolling ever 
since. Whenever it started to blow 
down, something always came along 
to give it a new shove, such as a 
spectacular stunt, a special military 
achievement, a shocking crash or 
even a stock promotion scheme, and 
this snowball in its travels naturally 
picked up a lot of buncombe and, to 
put it mildly, a considerable amount 
of misinformation—so much so that 
most of those seriously engaged in 
aviation for the long haul would like 
very much to see this snowball end 
up in the place where it would melt 
the fastest. 
Right now, the prominence of 
aviation in domestic and world af- 
fairs has reached a point which is 


S OME 37 years ago this winter, 
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frankly distressing to peace-loving 
people and which is, furthermore, 
very alarming to anyone trying to 
estimate the future of aviation as a 
sound part of our national business 
scheme and daily lives. The mere 
fact that a business is booming— 
and this year may see aviation as the 
largest employer of labor in the 
United States—does not mean that 





it is sound, and any industry that is 
operating on a forced-draft basis can 
suffer an awful set-back when some- 
one comes along and turns off the 
air. Fortunately, the larger units of 
this industry are headed up by men 
who have been through enough ups 
and downs to know what the score 
is and to plan accordingly, but there 
are a lot of people in aviation today 
who are looking for the answers to 
problems on which your guess is as 
good as mine. 


Privately Owned Aircraft 


My particular angle is aviation in- 
surance—a form of insurance on 
which I’ve been working exclu- 
sively, for the past twelve years, so 
whatever happens to aviation in the 
next year or so is just as important 
to me and others in this same field of 
underwriting as it is to those who 
build, sell and earn their living with 
airplanes. A large part of my busi- 
ness consists of insuring privately 
owned aircraft, and I like to believe 
that this phase of the business will 
grow and spread in somewhat the 
same way that automobile coverage 
has for you fellows who handle those 
lines. But if this country gets any 
closer to a wartime basis than it is 
right now, and it was your job to 
do everything you could to protect 
vital areas, would you permit any- 
one and everyone to go flying around 
as they saw fit, both night and day? 

(Continued on next page) 
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Airmen—Continued 


You would not, because you’d know 
perfectly well that it would be the 
easiest thing in the world for some 
zealous enemy sympathizer to take 
off some dark night with a few in- 
cendiary bombs and do more dam- 
age in a few minutes than all your 
F.B.I. men could prevent in a year. 
Even the smallest, slowest and most 
harmless looking of planes can carry 
a big load of destruction provided it 
is accurately dropped overboard. 

You may be interested to know 
that if you, an American citizen, 
were living in Germany right now 
and held a United States pilot 
license, you would technically be 
permitted to fly without restriction. 
The same thing applies to a Ger- 
man citizen living in this country, as 
a result of an inter-licensing agree- 
ment between ourselves and Ger- 
many dating from long before the 
present European war. Therefore, 
we over here, can’t walk up to cer- 
tain doubtful persons and _ say, 
“Sorry, you’re grounded” without 
technically committing an unfriendly 
act, silly as that may sound in view 
of recent developments. But in any 
event, the trend of thought seems 
definitely to be that we would 
ground everybody first and then dis- 
criminate afterwards, and probably 
long afterwards. There is, to be 
sure, thought being given to an ar- 
rangement for permitting U. S. citi- 
zens to fly, but you can well imagine 
that such private flying as is per- 
mitted would be on a very closely 
regulated basis, and the military au- 
thorities would know just who went 
where and when, and over exactly 
what route and why. 


Manufacturer's Dilemma 


Now aviation underwriters don’t 
relish the idea of loading the mails 
with return premium checks and 
marking “not wanted” on their re- 
newal lists, but there are, of course, 
other forms of aviation insurance 
which would continue along more or 
less unchanged, such as scheduled 
airline coverage, and still others 
which tend to increase in times like 
these, such as the military manufac- 
turing risks. But give a thought to 
the manufacturers of aircraft which 
are used purely for pleasure and 
business and have no military utility. 
Several such companies have re- 
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cently expanded their plants many 
times over because they felt there 
was a sound and economic justifica- 
tion for such steps, and most of 
them have been doing all right up to 
date. What the sudden abolition or 
even restriction of private flying 
would mean to these outfits can be 
easily imagined, and it should be 
remembered that these are the boys 
who have, to date at least, been 
building the types of planes which 
you and I and our friends and neigh- 
bors can afford to own and learn to 
fly and enjoy. They aim at the mar- 
ket which, they hope, will eventually 
absorb a really large peace-time vol- 
ume of aircraft. 


Time Sales 


The number of aircraft of this na- 
ture that are financed and sold on 
time would surprise you, unless you 
had a chance to look over the air- 
craft insurance applications that 
come in showing a mortgage on al- 
most every other risk, as aircraft 
underwriters do every day. Local 
banks throughout the country have 
recently found out that financing the 
sale of an airplane is not very differ- 
ent from making a loan on an auto- 
mobile or piece of farm machinery, 
and while two or three companies 
have been organized for the sole 
purpose of financing the sale of air- 
craft, an increasingly large number 
of local banks have been going in 
for this sort of thing with what ap- 
pears to be a considerable amount of 
success. Bankers, as you know, 
however, are apt to be skeptical 
about making loans in what they 
consider a new field of endeavor and 
if they suddenly had a lot of air- 
planes thrown back in their laps, it 
would be a long time before anyone 
could hope to interest the local 
money-lenders in helping the boys 
out at the airport to obtain ships 
with which to carry on their flying 
operations. 


Over-Selling 


Here again, our old bugaboo of 
too much publicity has had a tend- 
ency to speed up the business of sell- 
ing airplanes on time beyond the 
pace of normal, healthy progress. 
Certain forms of aviation have al- 
ways been oversold and with fairly 
successful results because of the fact 


that the customer was apt to be 
highly enthusiastic to start with, and 
generally bitten with the flying bug 
from his personal experience as a 
pilot or flight student. A large pro- 
portion of the aircraft sold in this 
country to individuals and small 
companies are bought because of the 
personal yen of someone to actually 
get up in the air and fly. When you 
add to this the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has subsidized the recent 
and well-known Civilian _ Pilot 
Training Program, you have a nat- 
ural set-up for convincing the most 
“doubting Thomas” that airplanes 
can be made to pay for themselves. 

Whether or not this countrywide 
Civilian Pilot Training program can 
be considered a success, it is still too 
early to judge, but there is no doubt 
that it gave a shot in the arm to lit- 
erally hundreds of small aircraft 
operators throughout the country 
who had been seriously wondering 
up to that time, where the next ham- 
burger was coming from. Few of 
them stopped to figure just how they 
would eventually make out with the 
narrow margin of profit available 
under these Government training 
contracts, and many of the more 
thoughtful and conservative were 
slow to climb on the bandwagon. 
These fellows found, however, that 
it was a very tough proposition to 
try to sell flying lessons to young- 
sters who could for the most part, 
obtain flight instruction practically 
free under these Government 
courses, and such operators had no 
alternative other than to take on the 
Government contracts unless they 
happened to be so situated that 
other forms of aviation activity 
such as charter flights, sales, repair 
work and aerial photography would 
see them through. 


Trainer Field 


For the primary phases of this 
training program, the operators 
were permitted to use ships in the 
so-called light plane category which 
would continue to be useful to them 
in their everyday work, even after 
the training program might be 
abandoned. The cost of these little 
ships would average roughly, 
around $1200 apiece, which did not 
constitute a disproportionately large 
cash outlay, nor an unsound prop- 
osition on a time payment basis. 
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The more advanced courses of this 
training program, however, re- 
quired the purchase of a very much 
higher-powered military type train- 
ing plane which costs about $7500. 
These so-called secondary trainers 
looked very handsome in anybody’s 
hangar, and the students enjoyed 
greatly the feeling of flying a big- 
time airplane. The ship had no 
place, however, in the financial set- 
up of most of the flight operators or 
contractors. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they would never have 
considered the purchase of a plane 
of this value, especially since a used 
plane of the same general perform- 
ance and power could be picked up 
second hand for approximately the 
same price as the little primary train- 
ers which I previously mentioned, 
and with a little reconditioning could 
be made to fill the bill for ordinary 
advanced training with satisfaction. 

A new $7500 trainer was the plane 
which the operators were made to 
feel was required, however, and 
someone must have known how hard 
it was going to be for the flight oper- 
ators or contractors to raise the nec- 
essary money, since our old friend, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration suddenly popped into the pic- 
ture and offered to make loans on 
these planes up to one hundred per- 
cent of their value. This would all 
be fine if we could be sure this pro- 
gram was going to continue at least 
until the operators earn enough to 
pay off these loans, but right now, 
the grapevine has it that the training 
course which is now under way will 
be the last one that we will see. Ob- 
viously this will leave somebody 
holding the bag and there will then 
be more talk and publicity—this time 
unfavorable. 


Military Aviation 


Difficulties of this sort may seem 
to you to be rather insignificant 
when compared with the extremely 
pressing and sensational problems 
facing military aviation at this time, 
but it seems to me that in the long 
run the commercial and peacetime 
problems of any industry have a 
greater bearing on its growth and 
success than those which are brought 
about by temporary military neces- 
sity—or at least we hope “tem- 
porary” military necessity. The 
Army has always been, of course, a 
fine market for automobiles, army 
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Courtesy of Aero Digest 


From 90 horsepower to 1,090 horsepower in the story of progress made by American 
aircraft builders since 1918. The new fighter has a maximum speed of over 360 m.p.h. 





trucks and rolling stock of all sorts, 
just as the Navy has kept many ship- 
yards busy with big orders, but for 
the long haul, it has been the auto- 
mobiles purchased by John Q. Pub- 
lic and the vessels built for our 
merchant marine and boatmen that 
really support the automobile indus- 
try and the shipbuilders of the coun- 
try. Consequently, I feel that the 
problems affecting those engaged in 
the everyday phases of aviation are 
deserving of study and thought by 
anyone who is interested in the over- 
all aviation picture in this country. 

In spite of the important place 
which aviation now occupies in 
everyday life, it is still suffering 
from growing pains and the ailments 
associated therewith. An interesting 
example of this is the effort which 
has been made to establish control- 
ling agencies over aircraft operation 
which would have powers far be- 
yond those necessary now or in the 
future. Most of you can well re- 
member that not many years ago, 
the automobile was considered by 
some to be a menace to civilization, 
and all sorts of special regulatory 
bodies were suggested for the pur- 
pose of governing the operation of 
automobiles with a heavy hand. To- 
day, the regulations for automobile 


licensing and the handling of traffic 
are enforced by local police and state 
authorities with probably less diffi- 
culty and more quiet efficiency than 
any other job coming within their 
jurisdiction. Aviation is, of course, 
almost entirely an interstate proposi- 
tion, and an extremely efficient and 
successful job of regulating it was 
instituted by the original Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. Lately, this body has 
had its ups and downs, and has even 
had its named changed and appeared 
in several different forms, but by 
and large it has continued to do a 
fine job of keeping aviation safe, 
sane and profitable. 


Growing Pains 


I suppose every growing business 
has suffered from the efforts of poli- 
ticians to exercise control over it 
and use it as a source of additional 
taxes and political appointments, but 
you would think that in time people 
would find out that effective regula- 
tion follows rather than precedes the 
demand for such regulation. 

This is just another example of 
the problems which are keeping 
people guessing as to what is going 
to happen in aviation in the next 

(Continued on page 39) 
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N THE January edition of this column, we 

mentioned the fact that the boys and girls, 
who toil in our statistical foundry at 75 Fulton 
Street, were again hard at work ferreting out 
facts and figures for the 1941 Best volumes. 
We also said that it would be worth our life 
to disturb them until early June when the 
annual editions would be out. 

Well, sir, they sort of let us down. Us, with 
our unblemished record for accuracy! Here 
it is only the first of May and, dog-gone-it, 
if most of the 1941 Best's Publications aren't 
out, or will be in a few days! It all started 
with Best's ILLUSTRATIONS popping off the 
press on March 27, almost a week earlier than 
last year! 


FORTY-ONE EDITIONS 


Then came the ‘41 issue of Best's DIREC- 
TORY OF ADJUSTERS AND INVESTIGA- 
TORS—about ninety pages larger but still on 
schedule, Right on its heels, they slid a copy 
of Best's AUTOMOBILE POLICY CHART 
across our desk—four months earlier than last 
year! About that time we quit prophesying. 
From now on we'll confine our prognostica- 
tions to something easy—like horse racing, 
roulette or the number of beans in a mason 
jar. 

Incidentally, there was a definite plan in 
issuing the AUTOMOBILE POLICY CHART 
earlier. Greater employment and higher 
wages, due to defense work, means more au- 
tomobile purchases and, of course, more auto 
insurance. In addition, the rapidly spreading 
public demand for adequate laws to protect 
motorists and pedestrians against the irre- 
sponsible driver will, in coming months, bring 
scads of business to agents. With the CHART, 
the business comes easier. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


But, to go back to the annual Best volumes, 
the 1941 REPRODUCTIONS OF PRINCIPAL 
SCHEDULES FROM CASUALTY AND SUR- 
ETY STATEMENTS was out around April Ist, 
and in a couple of days, the LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE REPORTS, the FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE REPORTS, the CASUALTY 
AND SURETY INSURANCE REPORTS, the 
INSURANCE GUIDE WITH KEY RATINGS 
and the DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 
will be off the press and in the mail to thou- 
sands of subscribers. 


Then, to polish off the 1941 list, Best's FIRE 
AND CASUALTY AGGREGATES AND AV- 
ERAGES, Best's VISUAL LIFE CHART and 
Best's CHART OF RECOMMENDED LIFE 
COMPANIES will be coming at you about 
the first week in June. And so, for the 42nd 
consecutive year, Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., has brought you all the news, data and 
vital statistics for all life, fire, marine, surety 
and casualty insurance. 
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"This is our final reminder, Mr. Jones, your policy has lapsed!" 





NEW COURSES 


HREE new insurance courses 

have been announced by the Hart- 
ford College of Insurance and will 
be given for the first time next fall. 
These new courses, each calling for 
three years of study in specialized 
subjects, are casualty insurance, life 
insurance and property insurance. 
The College already gives a general 
insurance course covering all forms 
of insurance as well as a combination 
insurance-law course, the latter re- 
quiring four years to complete. 

These new courses will be given 
by professional teachers and junior 
executives of Hartford companies. 
In addition special lectures will be 
given by visiting insurance execu- 


tives, each expert in some particular 
division of insurance work. 

The study of the many types of 
insurance coverage in the life, casu- 
alty, fire and marine fields is ap- 
proached from all angles. Where 
possible the case method is employed, 
actual illustrations from the files of 
Hartford insurance companies being 
used. The courses include the study 
of such subjects as: rate and reserve 
calculations ; underwriting principles 
and practices; policy provisions; 
claim settlement; marketing and 
salesmanship; sales management ; 
finance ; insurance accounting; sta- 
tistics ; the law of contracts, agency, 
property and insurance law. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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FIREPROOFING OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


tion can be outlined to fit the 

needs of every community. 
However, certain broad objectives 
may be enumerated and problems 
for community study and action sug- 
gested. It is for you to judge their 
value and adaptability to your com- 
munity. 


1. Educating the Community in the 

Principles of Fire Control. 
Removing fire hazards; pre- 
venting sabotage ; employee in- 
dustrial safety courses. 

2. Intensifying Fire Prevention Ed- 
ucation Activities. 

Clean-up campaigns; self-in- 
spections in homes, schools, 
community forums; radio pro- 
grams. 

3. Promoting and Publicizing the 
Work of National Board of Fire 
Underwriters on occasion of the 
75th Anniversary. 

Climaxing the campaign with a 
series of planned activities for 
week of May 21-28. 


You are not alone in this cam- 
paign to fireproof your community. 
Other leaders in your community 
have already been contacted by the 
75th Anniversary Committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers for their cooperation. The 
Mayor, Fire, and Police officials, 
School Superintendent, newspaper 
editors, radio station Program Di- 
rectors, business leaders, service 
clubs—all have been circularized and 
many have volunteered to cooperate 
with you in this campaign. 

In inspiring the community to ac- 
tion in this campaign, you can use 
the community approach, the group 
approach, or work as an individual. 


N O UNIVERSAL plan of ac- 


The Community Approach 


If there is no community council 
already in existence to which you 
can present your plan for fireproof- 
ing your community, you may want 
to form a special one for this cam- 
paign. A forceful letter on the sub- 
ject of “Fireproofing Your Com- 
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munity for National Defense” 
should accomplish this purpose. 
Key people in your community in- 
cluding representation from every 


. sector of the population—govern- 


ment officials, schools, press, labor, 
civic organizations should be called 
together. From among these you 
will choose the most active ones to 
compose your COMMITTEE TO 
FIREPROOF (Name of Com- 
munity ). 





A CALL TO ACTION 


HIS is a call to capital stock fire insur- 

ance company agents throughout America 
to unite in leading a great campaign of 
preventing and combating the hazard of fire 
at a time when the Nation's very existence 
is being challenged. 

Everyone says that only a crisis makes 
people act. We believe that the local in- 
surance agent is always facing a crisis, so 
to speak, because he is out in front. In 
normal times, business leaders look to him 
for constant protection. In times of emer- 
gency, he is the “man of the hour.” Today 
more than ever, he must stand ready to 
provide that foresight and that confidence 
which is so important to industry for forging 
ahead in the interests of National Prepared- 
ness. 

The commemoration of the 75th Anniversary 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
is planned to afford vou a springboard to 
give the “go ahead" signal to assureds. 
During these commemorative events, .all 
avenues of communication will be open to 
you to describe how capital stock fire in- 
surance companies have kept faith with busi- 
ness and home owners in times of peace or 
war. Describing the contributions of fire 
insurance to the stability of property values, 
to the development of our key industries 
and to the conservation of resources during 
a crisis can help to establish the local agent 
as a true public servant. Yes, the public 
during this anniversary must be made to see 
that the local agent is a mighty valuable 
friend and that assureds are well protected. 

This Anniversary will impress upon the 
people the importance of fire prevention 
and protection. They must be made to see 
that fire losses delay preparedness. You, as 
a recognized expert on protection against 
loss caused by fire, must take leadership in 
your community in a movement to overhaul 
all fire defenses and promote a testing of 
them for any emergency. 

This campaign must be a broad one, in- 
volving the whole community. It must be a 
proving ground for our democracy. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


To involve the whole community 
you may want to have a Town Meet- 
ing and climax your whole cam- 
paign with a series of planned 
events during the Anniversary 
Week, May 21-28. (Write to the 
75th Anniversary Committee for a 
Model Community Program. ) 


Group Approach 


You may promote the campaign 
by contacting and working through 
the leaders of the various commu- 
nity groups. For each you will find 
some phase of the campaign that 
they can carry on. The Mayor might 
issue a proclamation commemorat- 
ing the week of May 21-28 as Na- 
tional Defense Through Fire De- 
fense Week. The Fire Department 
may conduct a Field Day at which 
a demonstration of its effectiveness 
may be held. The local Chamber of 
Commerce could sponsor a forum on 
industrial safety. The Women’s 
Clubs can start a Clean-up and 
Home Inspection Drive. The schools 
can undertake an intensive educa- 
tional campaign. The library can 
prepare an exhibit of the progress 
of fire fighting for the past 75 years. 
Yes, every group can play an ef- 
fective role in your campaign. 

(The 75th Anniversary Commit- 
tee has prepared special program 
activity manuals for each type of 
group in your community—the 
school, the Fire Department, the 
service, and civic club, the business 
leader, the university, the museum, 
and library. Write for copies to- 


day.) 
Individual Approach 


You may want to further this 
campaign in your individual ca- 
pacity. There are many day-to-day 
activities, which will go a long way 
towards promoting the purposes of 
this campaign. . 

Use any or all of the following ac- 
tivities as part of your program: 

{Continued on next page) 
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Fireproofing our Defense—Continued 
Talks 


Present talks to your civic and 
service clubs or local Board of In- 
surance Agents on the topic of “‘Na- 
tional Defense Through Fire De- 
fense” and “The Work of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters.” 


Newspaper 

In your local advertising for week 
of May 21-28 tie up the work of 
the National Board and capital 
stock fire insurance companies with 
your message. 

Write a letter to your local news- 
paper during Anniversary Week 
telling of the 75th Anniversary of 
the National Board and its contri- 
butions to your community. 


Literature Distribution 


Enclose fire prevention material 
or literature on the history of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers in each of your periodic letters 
or statements to assured. 

Draw up a letter to civic and busi- 
ness leaders calling their attention to 
the contributions made by capital 
stock fire insurance companies. 
Write to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for a sample letter. 


Window Displays 


Decorate your window with fire 
prevention and fire protection dis- 
plays in commemoration of the 75th 
Anniversary of the National Board. 
(Ask Boy Scouts to help you build 
novel ones. ) 


Radio 


Write your local radio station and 
suggest a program built around the 
work of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and its effect on the 
community. 


Contests 


Offer a prize through local school 
officials for best essay, poster, or dis- 
play on the subject of “Fireproof- 
ing Our National Defense.” 


Motion Pictures 
Arrange for presentation of Fire 
Protection motion picture trailer in 


your local community. 
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Planned Events 


Planned events are the backbone 
of any campaign. With a minimum 
of effort you can involve the whole 
community in a promotional pro- 
gram. Use any one or all of these 
planned events to highlight your 
campaign : 

Organize in cooperation with the 
Fire Department a demonstration of 
the effectiveness of the fire fighting 
equipment. 

Award a citation of honor (1) to 


the individual or group who has ° 


done most for fire prevention; (2) 
to the local school having best fire 





FIRE AND WAR 


IRE has cost America more lives in the 

twenty-four years since we last declared 
war than we lost on the battlefields of 
Europe in World War |. The total cost of 
property destroyed by fire in these twenty- 
four years would have paid for two-thirds 
of the War Department's total expenditures 
during World War I. 

These and other astounding figures are 
cited by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in their patriotic 75th anniversary 
campaign to provide the United States with 
a stronger national defense through a more 
efficient fire defense now—when America is 
again facing a crisis. 

How vital is the necessity to protect our 
industry against fire is evident in the fact 
that the $9,510,505,000 in property damage 
by fire in America in the last twenty-four 
years would have paid for treble the number 
of ships built by the U. S. Navy during 
these years, which include all the naval ship 
construction during the last World War. 

Another challenging fact brought to light 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
anniversary committee is the disconcerting 
knowledge that America's fire waste in 
homes, factories and other property since 
1917 is equal to the cost of fifty super 
dreadnaughts, a thousand destroyers and 
another thousand huge bombing planes—all 
so desperately needed now by America! 





drill; (3) to the Boy Scout Troop 
which prepares the best fire preven- 
tion window display. 

Arrange for a parade of fire pro- 
tection posters through the main 
thoroughfare of the city. 

Conduct a Fire Inspection Tour 
of public buildings, municipal, 
schools, churches, etc. 

Promote a Forum Series on In- 
dustrial Safety, Fire Protection in 
relation to National Defense. Stress 
the role of the joint activities of 
capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies. 

Organize a Community Clean-up 
Day, a Fire Chief Day, etc. 


Enlist the Press and Radio 


There are many channels of com- 
munication media, in your commu- 
nity which can bring the message 
of fire protection and the story of 
the contributions of the National 
Board to the public. Newspapers, 
radio, motion pictures, and many 
other instruments are but a few that 
are available to the local agent to 
further his campaign. 


Press 


Because everyone reads newspa- 
pers and respects what they say, the 
news columns are the most impor- 
tant channels for spreading your 
message. A newspaper has many 
departments: news, women’s page, 
school, financial, and the like. The 
Anniversary theme has many angles 
and different stories can be prepared 
for each department. (The 75th 
Anniversary Committee will be glad 
to help you prepare any releases. ) 

In many instances the papers like 
to cover a planned event themselves. 
If you are planning some special 
event in connection with the Anni- 
versary, tell the editors in advance. 
Ask them to send a reporter, and 
a photographer and send them ad- 
vance releases as the event ap- 
proaches. On the day of the event 
call them again and remind them 
about their promise. Though re- 
porters are there, have a complete 
story of the facts of the event, 
copies of speeches, resolutions, or 
other material for the reporter. 

Events which lend themselves to 
publicity are interviews of repre- 
sentatives of National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, exhibits, tours of in- 
spection, dinners, planning meetings, 
surveys, and almost every phase of 
your campaign. The National Board 
will be glad to help you prepare re- 
leases for your local papers if you 
will inform us of your plans. 


Radio 


Radio stations always devote sus- 
taining time to programs dealing 
with education, civic affairs, and to 
announcements and spot reports of 
events planned by groups and indi- 
viduals. Write to the program di- 
rector and ask him to arrange some 
special forums, dramatic sketches on 
the subject of National Defense 
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Through Fire Defense. Short an- 
nouncements might be read off at 
frequent intervals. 

The 75th Anniversary Committee 
has prepared spot announcements, 
feature presentations, and sketches. 
Write for them today. 


To Help You Carry Through 


The facilities of the 75th Anni- 
versary Committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters are at 
your disposal. 

Write the Committee at 85 John 
Street, New York City, for book- 
lets, pamphlets, speech material, and 
for answers to your questions. 

Motion pictures for large gather- 
ings are available through the Amer- 
ican Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. We suggest 
that you get in touch directly with 
this organization, which will be 
happy to cooperate with you and 
help to supply the films in which 
you are most interested. 

Please remember that the 75th 
Anniversary of the National Board 
will be commemorated in New York 
City, May 27 and 28. This would 
be an appropriate time to climax 
your own local campaign. 

Obviously, fire prevention is a pol- 
icy of wisdom from every view- 
point, particularly in this time of na- 
tional crisis. 

The success of this campaign de- 
pends on YOU. 


AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 
INCREASE 


CCORDING to figures com- 

piled by the safety education de- 
partment of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company, the 46 states which 
have so far computed their figures on 
automobile fatalities for January of 
this year indicate a total of 2,240, an 
increase of 6.3% over 1940, repre- 
senting 132 more deaths. Increased 
traffic safety through driver educa- 
tion in the schools is the goal of the 
state-wide Teacher Training Insti- 
tutes, which are being held this 
month in North Carolina and West 
Virginia. Staff members of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau will par- 
ticipate in the one-day programs, 
held consecutively for six days in six 
different cities in each state. 
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INSURANCE FEDERATION 
ENLARGES. ITS 
ORGANIZATION 


VERETTE H. HUNT of Buf- 

falo has been appointed counsel of 
the Insurance Federation of New 
York and will take up his residence 
at Albany, where he will work in as- 
sociation with Leonard L. Saunders, 
executive secretary. Until recently, 
Mr. Hunt has been counsel to the 
joint Insurance Committee of the 
New York Legislature. President of 
the Federation is James R. Garrett 
of the National Casualty Company. 
Floyd N. Dull, vice president of the 
Continental Casualty Company, is 
chairman of the executive committee 
and Ray S. Choate, vice president of 
the American Automobile Insurance 
Company is vice chairman. The Fed- 
eration has a membership of 20,000 
and vice chairman Choate heads a 
state-wide campaign to double the 
membership. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMISSIONER 
REAPPOINTED 


HEN C. F. J. Harrington's 

term as Commissioner of In- 
surance of Massachusetts expired 
on April 7, Governor Saltonstall 
reappointed him for a term of three 
years, subject to confirmation by the 
Massachusetts executive counsel. 


NEW YORK ADJUSTERS 
ORGANIZE 


FTER several open meetings of 

the independent adjusters in 
New York, it was decided that an 
association was desirable culminat- 
ing in the formation of the New 
York Association of Independent 
Adjusters of which Prentiss B. 
Reed is president, William M. Mor- 
timer, vice president and R. L. 
Hoercher, secretary-treasurer. 





SIGN? WHAT SIGN? 
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Today—American Insurance Agents face 


NEW PATRIOTIC 
RESPONSIBILITIES . 








; —_ a tremendous expan- 
sion of business in a nation re- 
arming is presenting insurance 
agents with new responsibilities 
—new opportunities—new and 
vital duties. We must see that our clients’ cover- 
ages expand with growing needs. Plants are 
being expanded, new machinery purchased, pay- 
rolls increased to heed the call of National 
Defense. Individuals benefited by this industrial 
expansion are buying new auto- 
mobiles, homes, furniture. Mer- 
chants, professional men, indus- 
tries not engaged in defense work 
are benefited proportionately due 
to increased money circulation. 
New persons and companies are becoming pros- 
pects for insurance. It is our duty to acquaint them 
with needs they perhaps do not 
yet recognize, to provide them 
with new coverages to meet new 
conditions. 








On top of this, we have a patri- 
otic responsibility to our Nation. 
= For losses of plants, equipment, 
stocks through fire, even though 
fully insured by the owners, represent a serious 
set-back to our National Defense Program. We 
must increase the prevention work we are doing, 








intensify our safety engineering campaigns and 
fire prevention activities. 


How Shall We Meet the Challenge ? 


First, let us prepare ourselves to undertake fully 
our patriotic duties as insurance men by acquaint- 
ing ourselves completely with local and national 
conditions. Second, let us inten- 
sify our safety engineering and 
fire prevention work. Third, let 
us seek out a// needs for coverages 
among our present clients and the 
new ones coming into the field. 
Even though we shall all probably earn more, we 
should not accept our rewards and shirk our duties. 
In this crisis, we have a vital, important place, and 
important work to do. 
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SUCCESS 


STARTS BELOW 
$150 


You Can't Break into Private Offices But 
You Can Go in Coasting 


by JOHN D. ROGERS, 


Resident Vice President, Milwaukee, 
Continental Casualty Company 


ambitious to make a career of the insurance 
business. 

You have been told, in all probability, that Accident 
& Health affords you the best line for making contracts 
for expanding into general insurance lines. The advice 
is good. Yet too many young men, although not mis- 
using that sound advice, misdirect it. 


W isi I have to say is addressed to young men 


Breaking In 


I mean this: a young man breaking into the busi- 
ness is advised to use A & H as his leader. He is as- 
sured that it will get him a quicker and more favorable 
hearing than any other line. The young man starts out 
imbued with the idea that he merely has to spring the 
magic of A & H and, presto! he has the largest buyer 
of insurance in town as a substantial customer. 

Unfortunately, I feel obliged to tell the truth, how- 
ever painful it may be. It doesn’t work that way! Now 
that we have blasted that beautiful castle in the air, let’s 
start right out from the beginning and figure out how 
and why a young man can make his career in the in- 
surance business as big as his dreams. 


Unproductive Years 


Let me ask you a question. Did you enter the insur- 
ance business with the same attitude that directs a 
young man who enters a profession such as law, medi- 
cine, dentistry and engineering? Stop to realize, now, 
that men who enter upon professional careers must re- 
sign themselves to several totally unproductive years 
spent in training, something that the insurance business 
does not demand. 

Even after a professional man has received his di- 
ploma and license to practice, he still knows that he is 
going to gain a profitable clientele through slow process 
of patient work and waiting. By middle age, he may 
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expect to “arrive.” But he isn’t going to get rich quick. 
He is going to have a “starvation” period and have his 
share of bumps. He will make mistakes, some costly. 


Hard Pull 


Does the insurance business, then, have to apologize 
because it requires that a man give his best efforts be- 
fore it returns a heaping measure of success? I think 
not. Insurance success has its price. You are going to 
have discouragements. Perhaps you will get hungry 
. . . even as a young doctor does who must sit long 
hours in his office hoping someone will “hurt” bad 
enough to come up. 

If the pull is hard in the beginning, don’t think the 
insurance business is treating you shabbily. Ask any 
successful insurance man you know. There are the ex- 
ceptions, of course. But the majority had to come up 
the hard way. They paid the price. 

Now that we have knocked the glitter of quick gold 
off the insuramce picture, let’s get back to A & H. It is, 
indeed, the unsurpassed lead line. The bulk of the great 
insurance men I know started by selling A & H. You 
can and should follow in their footsteps. 


How to Start 


How to start? Let this advice sink home: contact just 
as many people as you possibly can who are earning 
$150.00 a month, or less. Forget the big shots who are 
sitting in private offices. Find your clients among the 
technicians, the workmen and the clerks who are earn- 
ing $150.00 a month or less. You have a gigantic mar- 
ket, approximately 90% of the total employed popula- 


tion. 
(Continued on page 31) 





“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Agents and brokers of The 
Maryland can expect this ad- 
vertisement to obtain more than 
its share of readers. Maryland 
advertising averages the highest 
readership in the casualty field. 
This ad appears in: 
TIME FORTUNE 
NEWSWEEK 





WHAT KEEPS AN AIRPLANE UP? 


The motors roar . . . the ship strains at its brakes . . . 
then speeds down the runway, into the wind. Power 
overcomes gravity ... the ship rises. 

Strange laws of aerodynamics do it . . . laws that 
put under tons of weight even more tons of lift. 

But more than this keeps our airplanes up. Finan- 
cial responsibility—extending through every step of 
manufacture, through every step of operation — 
helps make American aviation second to none. 


To assure this financial responsibility, The Maryland 
provides insurance coverage—which extends from 
mechanics through airport personnel to the airliners 
themselves, and the passengers they carry. 

In this way, The Maryland is privileged to help 
strengthen America’s wings, and to give invaluable 
assistance to those who are keeping our private, 
commercial and defense aviation “up in front.” 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the bome. 
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SUCCESS STARTS BELOW $150—Continued 


Generally speaking, this market is sadly neglected 
by the insurance profession. The older heads in the 
business hold that they have graduated beyond the 
status of small premium A & H policies. They feel 
that they can’t afford to waste the time that would be 
required to sell this 90% group. They pass them by 
and walk into the private offices of the executives to 
transact their insurance business. 


Early Contacts 


Analyzing this process, in a great majority of such 
cases, you will find that Mr. Successful Insuranceman 
made his contact with Mr. Executive when Mr. Execu- 
tive was a member of the 90% group. He sold him 
some form of insurance or rendered him some type of 
insurance service when he was a member of the 90% 
group, took good care of him, and when Mr. Executive 
was promoted to an executive position, Mr. Insurance- 
man just coasted right into the private office with him. 
I have any number of personal experiences proving 
how easily and successfully this can be done. 

One of the biggest life insurance cases I ever handled, 
and it ran to substantially more than $200,000, came as 
a result of an Accident policy that I sold to an auto- 
mobile mechanic while he was eating lunch one day. 
This fellow was of the 10% group calibre and all he 
needed was a few breaks and a little time. 

Today he is the head of one of the largest transporta- 
tion companies in the State of Wisconsin, and he never 
buys any kind of insurance without consulting me and, 
naturally, the bulk of the insurance he purchases he 
purchases from me. 


Similar Experiences 


Another similar experience involves a prominent 
physician in our city. I met this chap when he was an 
interne at one of our local hospitals and, at that time, 
I sold him a small Accident policy. I have since sold 
him more than $100,000 of life insurance, $1,500 an- 
nual premium annuity and I have, for a number of 
years, carried the coverage on his two automobiles. I 
have increased his Accident and Health coverage. I 
write his Physician’s Malpractice, as well as his part- 
ners’ to whom, incidentally, I have also sold many types 
of personal coverage, and I know that, conservatively, 
I have received commissions on premiums well in ex- 
cess of $30,000 since I made my first contact with this 
physician. 

Another case involved a tinsmith working in one of 
our large industrial plants, with whom my first contact 
resulted in a monthly premium of $3.24. A dust col- 
lector patent eventually placed him in the 10% class, 
and he now heads his own, sizeable corporation and I 
have continued to be his insurance man. 

A receptionist in an office shared by two attorneys, 
a dentist and a physician became my client several years 
ago through the sale of a very small Accident policy. 
As time went on I sold her a small life insurance policy. 
Shortly thereafter she married a rather substantial 
businessman in the city. In arranging for the change of 
beneficiary under the life insurance policy, I met her 
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No agent ever got rich by concentrating his time and effort on the 


ten percent market. Work where the prospects are most nu- 
merous, sales opportunities most plentiful. In due course you'll get 
your share of the big juicy premium plums 





husband, and a little questioning developed the infor- 
mation that this man was grossly under-insured from 
a life insurance standpoint, and that first interview re- 
sulted in an application for $25,000 of life insurance 
and the placing of $15,000 more on the same medical. I 
have continued to share in this man’s business. 


Right Contacts 


These are only a few of the experiences that I have 
had in the past fifteen years in the insurance field. 
Every one started from contacts made among people 
who, at the time I was still an amateur in the insurance 
business, were members of this 90% group. 

I cannot find it in my heart to tell any young man 
that he will “clean up” if he only makes enough calls, 
I do know that he will lay the foundation for a suc- 
cessful insurance career . . . and eat well at the same 
time . . . if he will only make enough calls of the right 
kind. There will be hard knocks for a long time. But 
if he will only work initially among the 90%... 
among the $150.00-a-month, or less, class . . . he is 
eventually going to coast right into private offices when 
some of that 90% graduate to the 10% and become key 


executives, owners and directors of business enterprises. 
Continental Agen’ Record 














LOCK OUT LIABILITY LOSS 


LIABILITY 
ALWAYS 
COMES 
HOME 


FAMILIES NEED THIS 
NEW, SIMPLE, 
EASY-SELLING POLICY 


To meet the urgent and widespread demand 
for complete liability protection of families 
at home and in home life, American Surety 
and New York Casualty Companies present 
their newly originated Personal & Residence 
Liability policy. With this policy, family 
heads and family members get practically 
all-risk coverage (except auto and aircraft) 
in one complete contract that now brings 
home liability protection to a new maximum. 





YOU CAN SELL THIS 
Complete, Compact 
Family Liability Protection 
COVERS IN 1 POLICY: 


1. Residence — Personal —Sports (3-in-1) 
2. Residence 3. Servants 4. Sports for Self 
5. Sports for Family Members 
6. Dogs 7. Boats 8. Saddle Animals 
















Reach out and Receive Premiums 


If you wish to increase commission earnings, let 
the Personal & Residence Liability policy be the 
bright star on your premium horizon. The market 
is limited only by the number of families in your 
community. To create immediate family interest, 
freely distribute the dynamic 20-page illustrated 
booklet, “Liability Always Comes Home,” which 
the Companies have designed to pre-sell your pros- 
pects. Copies are available mow at branch offices of 
these Companies. 
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uary 12 the S.S. Manhattan 

went ashore on the Florida 
coast at a point about ten miles 
north of Palm Beach. 

Aside from her sister ship, the 
Washington, and the recently con- 
structed America, the Manhattan is 
the largest vessel ever built in the 
United States—705 feet long, with 
a beam of 86 feet and a gross ton- 
nage of 24,289. She carried 192 
passengers bound for San Fran- 
cisco via the Panama Canal, and 
about 2,300 tons of cargo which 
included some 90 automobiles. 


S HORTLY after dusk on Jan- 


Salvage Operations 


Following the stranding, the 
ship’s propellers were worked but 
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she could not be freed. Floating a 
vessel of this size calls for special 
equipment and skill; accordingly, 
arrangements were made with the 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corpora- 
tion for salvage tugs. 


Beach Gear 


The first thing necessary was to 
put out so-called “beach gear,” 
which prevented the vessel from go- 
ing further ashore. Then she was 
lightened, something more than half 
of her cargo being taken off, as 
well as fuel oil and fresh water; 
altogether 5,000 tons of cargo, fuel 
oil and water were removed. Mean- 
while, additional beach gears were 
set out, ten being finally used. 

A beach gear consists of a so- 





MANHATTAN 
Docked for Repairs 


by H. E. REED, 


Assistant Manager, 
Atlantic Marine Department, 
Fireman's Fund Group, 
New York 


Above: Stern view of the huge liner show- 
ing the condition of her two eighteen-ton 
bronze propellers. The size of the Manhattan 
may be gauged by the fact that each pro- 
peller measures nineteen feet in diameter. 


Left: Close up of bottom plates showing 
their corrugated condition after twenty- 
four days of resting on the sand. Some 3,- 
500,000 pounds of steel work will be re- 


newed. 


called “Ells” (after the inventor) 
anchor. It weighs from 7,000 to 
8,000 pounds and its construction 
gives it great holding power, re- 
gardless of the nature of the bottom. 
Cables and chains are attached to 
the anchor, the cable nearest the 
vessel is run through two triple 
blocks and the end connected with 
one of the vessel’s winches; this 
provides tremendous leverage. 

In the case of the Manhattan the 
ten anchors were dropped in deep 
water, fanwise. A strain was kept 
on the winches at all times to take 
advantage of any movement caused 
by sea and tide. By this means 
the Manhattan was gradually moved 
ahead and seaward, but it was not 
until February 5, more than three 
weeks after stranding, that she 
finally floated. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The 24,000-ton liner Manhattan, en route from New York to California 
aground off the Florida Coast where she remained for over three weeks 
before she could be released. From a loss adjustment angle the Manhattan 
case is largest in American history in point of values involved. 


Acme Photo. 





Manhattan—Continued 
Engines Operated 


Although her propellers were 
badly damaged, both engines could 
be operated, and she arrived safely 
at New York under her own power 
on the evening of February 10. A 
high wind prevailed at the time, 
and it was nearly another week be- 
fore she could be docked. The 
docking of a large vessel of this 
kind is an extremely delicate opera- 
tion. 

The gate of the drydock in Rob- 
bins Yard at Brooklyn is only two- 
and-a-half feet wider than the Man- 
hattan, and it was necessary to wait 


for ideal weather conditions before 
attempting to put her into dock with- 
out damage. 


Bottom Plates Corrugated 


On examination it was found that 
the bottom plates of the ship were 
badly corrugated through resting on 
the beach, and it now appears that 
she will practically have to have a 
new bottom. With a vessel of this 
size, taking into consideration the 
necessity of renewing a great num- 
ber of frames, the cost of repairs 
is considerable. 

Approximately three-and-a-half 
million pounds of steel work will 
have to be renewed; the bronze 





NATIONAL CONSERVATION BUREAU SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


Local insurance agents, state governments, motor vehicle commissioners, municipal gov- 
ernments, and others are using the above 24-sheet poster on billboards throughout the coun- 
try to make American streets and highways safer for motorists and pedestrians alike. The 
poster is one of the projects in the 1941 campaign of the National Conservation Bureau, 
accident prevention division of the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, to en- 
courage safe driving practices and thereby reduce street and highway accidents. 
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propellers, nineteen feet in diameter 
and weighing eighteen tons each, 
will have to be renewed, and the 
machinery overhauled. 


Only One Puncture 


Surprisingly, the hull of the ship 
was punctured only in one place, 
and such water as entered was 
quickly carried off by the pumps. 
A trip through her while in drydock 
showed that she has been marvel- 
ously kept up, and except for the 
bottom and machinery damage she 
is in splendid condition. 

The reason why the Manhattan 
went aground still remains very 
much of a mystery. Vessels navi- 
gating south along the Florida coast 
stay close to shore to avoid the ad- 
verse effect of the Gulf Stream cur- 
rent, but for some unexplained rea- 
son the Manhattan navigated too 
close to the beach for safety. 

The hull of the Manhattan is in- 
sured for eight million dollars, and, 
in addition to cargo lines, many 
companies had a substantial inter- 


est in this hull insurance. 
Fireman’s Fund Record 





A= man recently expressed the 
following views: 

Two things have impressed me about in- 
surance agents who have called on me. First, 
they did not know enough about me before 
they came to my office; second, they did not 
know enough about the policies they were 
selling to satisfy me. 





OPEN STOCK BURGLARY 


POLICY which can be pushed 

at the present time with profit 
by enterprising agents in every local- 
ity is the Mercantile Open Stock 
Burglary coverage for business es- 
tablishments and manufacturing 
plants. 

With the defense program in full 
swing, industries are being stimu- 
lated everywhere. This means larger 
stocks on hand, larger sales, and 
consequently risks which are more 
attractive to the burglar. Moreover, 
if a boom develops it is important 
that the merchant and manufacturer 
should be fully protected so that 
he can secure a quick replacement 
of any loss which might be sustained 
through burglary and continue un- 
interrupted in his business.—The 
Marylander. 
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FREE 


This booklet of nearly 100 pages 


will be sent to Agents and 


Brokers upon written request. 


@ Publication Date: 


MAY 20,1941 





EW and completely revised, “OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE—1I94I” is a boon to the busy 
Agent. Written by experienced specialists in this class of business, it describes concisely and authoritatively 
more than forty kinds of insurance. Especially useful for selling, it is designed this year to include the following: 


PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES 


“Speed Index” for ready subject-reference . . . die-cut 
pages pointing the way instantly to desired item at 
| pressure of the thumb. 

Discussion of each policy arranged in uniform, logi- 
cal sequence, showing at a glance, what is covered - 
how insured - cost - who are the prospects. 

Compact pocket-size, with rounded corners .. . covers 
protected by laminated acetate. 


SALES-AID FEATURES 


Policy-coverages and exclusions reduced to quick- 
reading outline form . . . actual clauses quoted only 
where essential. 

Rate and premium information clarified and simpli- 
fied .. . useful tabulations of typical premium costs 
shown for several classes. 


Written from the Agent’s viewpoint . . . emphasis on 
selling, as well as underwriting data. A comprehen- 
sive prospect list included. 


Write our nearest office for your copy 


MARINE OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


HARTFORD HOUSTON 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT 


PITTSBURGH sT. Louis STOCKTON Y FA 
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Maa OFFICE OF AMERICA maintains 
a head office at New York, four branch offices 
located 


and fourteen service offices conveniently 


throughout the United States. Each Department 


Organization and Resources 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA was formed March 1, 1919 
to be the Marine Department of The American Insurance 
Company, American Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 
The Continental Insurance Company, Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company, Firemen’s Insurance Company, 
Glens Falls Insurance Company and The Hanover Fire 


Insurance Company. Owned and controlled by these 


Use of the facilities of MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
offers the Agent Complete Specialized Service. 


Note special offer on reverse side of this page. 














SOUTHERN 
DEPARTMENT 


maintains complete underwriting, policy issue anc 
claims settlement facilities. All offices have one or mor} 
travelling fieldmen. Several of the principal offices are 


connected by teletype to facilitate communication 


Companies, its operations are conducted through ar 





Executive Committee composed of senior officers 
each Company. Its entire operations—premiums, lossey 
and expenses—are divided among the Companies i: 
fixed percentages. Neither the Companies nor the 
percentages of their participation have been change! 


during the past twenty-two years. 


MIARINE OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 
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REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


described how your Administra- 

tion, faced by many problems, 
was attempting to carry on in the 
interest of the membership, the in- 
suring public and the business as a 
whole. We advanced the theory that 
an organization such as ours, so 
long as it shall satisfactorily dis- 
charge its duties and obligations to 
the business, is destined to occupy 
a constantly increasing position of 
importance in the business of insur- 
ance. We are still of the same opin- 
ion. As the members of the Na- 
tional Association assemble twice a 
year in a convention, each succeed- 
ing semi-annual period appears to 
have problems of more complexity 
than the preceding one. The past six 


S« months ago at Buffalo we 


months has been no exception. 


Education 


Concluding our remarks on the 
subject of Education in the Report 
of the Administration at Buffalo 
some seven months ago, your Ex- 
ecutive Officers stated: “Therefore, 
we purpose, in conjunction with the 
companies, to attempt to work out a 
thoughtful, reasonable and efficient 
plan to bring about in this country 
an educational movement which will 
redound to the honor and benefit of 
the whole insurance industry.” 

It will be recalled that before and 
after the Buffalo convention duly 
authorized representatives of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives and the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
were engaged in exploratory work in 
quest of a practical and effective 
solution of the problem of how best 
to proceed to develop a national ed- 
ucational program. Last November, 
with the wholehearted backing and 
support of the two capital stock in- 
surance company organizations, we 
definitely decided to create a new de- 
partment to coordinate and give di- 
rection to our insurance educational 
activities. 

Once this decision was reached, 
arrangements were soon completed 
for the establishment of an Educa- 
tional Division and the appointment 
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by PAYNE H. MIDYETTE 


President, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents 


of a Director to supervise the work, 
who will submit to this convention 
a report of progress to date. 


Licensing Laws 


An item of unfinished business 
before our last convention was li- 
censing laws for the production sub- 
division of insurance, that would 
reasonably protect all of the parties 
at interest and yet would not be so 
unduly restrictive as to prevent the 





free and proper operation of the 
business. One year ago you were 
told that we had labored strenu- 
ously and, we hoped, intelligently on 
this assignment. Six months ago 
continued negotiations were re- 
ported, which described the desire 
on the part of the companies, gen- 
eral agents and brokers, to have the 
problem limited to one of counter- 
signature only ; that in attempting to 
reach an agreement we were con- 
fronted with two controversial ques- 


tions. One was the retirement of 
salaried employees from counter- 
signing policies, and the other the 
proper division of commissions be- 
tween the originating agent or 
broker outside of the state, and the 
countersigning agent where the 
property or insurable interest was 
located. Our Executive Committee 
arrived at the definite conclusion 
that to make further progress it was 
necessary to separate the licensing 
law from a division of commission 
regulation. As of January 1, 1941, 
a final draft of a licensing and coun- 
tersignature law was prepared and 
made obtainable by anyone inter- 
ested. 

One radical change has taken 
place in Montana. Through the en- 
ergetic and sustained work of the 
state agents’ association, the law re- 
quiring all of the commission to be 
paid to the countersigning agent, has 
been repealed. Substituted therefor 
has been a law requiring 5% of the 
premium to be so paid. 


Casualty Agreement 


Last November, the matter as re- 
gards the casualty and surety busi- 
ness was actively considered again 
in sustained meetings between our 
Executive Committee and repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives. Finally 
a compact was entered into on No- 
vember 20, 1940, between our rep- 
resentatives and the casualty execu- 
tives, whereby it was agreed: (1) 
that no company member of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives would thereafter accept 
business direct ; (2) that on all busi- 
ness originating outside a given state 
the policy would be countersigned 
by a local resident agent compen- 
sated on a commission basis and not 
by a salaried employee; (3) that on 
business originating outside a given 
state there shall be a division of 
commissions which shall produce for 
the countersigning agent 5% of the 
premium with a minimum of $1.00 
and a maximum of $50.00 ; provided 
that where additional services are 
required of the countersigning 

(Continued on next page) 
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Administration Report—Continued 
agent, then the compensation to be 
paid shall be a matter of contract 
between the parties in interest. Of 
course this agreement cannot pres- 
ently apply where statutes are to the 
contrary. 

It is realized that this agreement 
does not entirely satisfy the ex- 
pressed desire of the National As- 
sociation to have all policies of in- 
surance on intrastate as well as in- 
terstate business put into effect by 
being countersigned by a commis- 
sion local agent. Our efforts will be 
continued with the hope that in a 
reasonable time we may be able to 
secure the recognition of commis- 
sion agents on intrastate brokerage 
business. 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


We desire to call back to your at- 
tention the operations of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. You 
are all familiar with the contract 
between the HOLC and the Stock 
Company Association, providing for 
payments of 20% to agents and 
25% to the HOLC for services ren- 


dered and to be rendered in con- 
nection with 800,000 insurance risks 
in the United States. The contract 
was subjected to considerable ad- 
verse criticism by some insurance 
commissioners, who believed it to be 
in violation of an anti-discrimination 
or anti-rebate section of their stat- 
utes. 

While not conceding the validity 
of the objections, nevertheless the 
HOLC and the SCA evidenced a 
desire to meet the reasonable wishes 
of these supervising state officials. 
Accordingly the contract has been 
modified by an amendment which 
sets forth in great detail what the 
HOLC proposes to do for the com- 
panies carrying the risk, which will 
relieve them from a comparable ex- 
pense, as well as providing an ad- 
vantageous service for the home 
owner; and the HOLC to receive 
for such work such a sum as may be 
agreed upon by the HOLC and the 
SCA as reasonable compensation for 
such services. It is to be remem- 
bered that the agent’s obligation is 
a continuing one with respect to the 
services he must constantly render 
for the compensation received. 


Growing out of a presentation 
made to the Executive Committee in 
Buffalo last fall, by representatives 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, there has been 
created a Graduated Expense and 
Graduated Commission Committee 
to survey, explore and study the 
question of company expenses and 
agent commissions on both large and 
small premium units in the casualty 
and surety business. This committee 
is diligently pursuing this work, and 
while not yet ready to make any 
kind of a report, we confidently look 
forward to a forthright and con- 
structive review of this entire situa- 
tion, 


Federal Defense Projects 


A major problem has arisen in 
connection with federal defense 
building projects. Various depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, 
particularly the War Department, 


the Navy Department and the Mari- - 


time Commission are engaged in 
spending billions of dollars for 
building and production enterprises, 
the contracts for which require vast 











RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1905 


Progressive in Outlook 
Conservative in Management 


A company built on the best practices of Insurance 
and the fine traditions typical of New England 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * INLAND MARINE 


31 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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insurance protection. The question 
of all-aid in the present national de- 
fense program is now definitely and 
squarely before the institution of 
property insurance. 

There is pending before Congress 
certain bills designed to permit these 
Department heads, in the building 
and conducting of these vast enter- 
prises, to waive insurance. Another 
angle of this problem is an imposed 
one on a Government department, to 
buy the insurance protection desired 
on a low cost basis. Carrying out 
this policy the War Department, as 
an example, is asking the contractor 
to secure at least four bids on his 
insurance requirements, two from 
stock companies and two from mu- 
tual companies. Then in the evalua- 
tion of these bids to consider the 
dividend-paying record of the mu- 
tual companies as a factor in the net 
cost. Agency services have not ap- 
peared to concern these Department 
heads very much. 

While we cannot be entirely un- 
sympathetic with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in asking that insurance be 
supplied at a reasonably low cost, 
we do insist that this cost should be 
consistent with sound underwriting 
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practices and competent agency 
service. 

We are of the opinion that the 
insurance agents of the United 
States are willing to subscribe to an 
insurance defense program which 
will enable stock bonding and casu- 
alty companies to provide the re- 
quired protection. We believe that 
those agents who are equipped to 
write and service accounts of this 
large nature, would be willing, dur- 
ing this emergency, to join the in- 
surance companies that are likewise 
willing to make a comparable contri- 
bution, in the establishment of a new 
classification and a new rate, with 
company administrative costs and 
agency commissions resurveyed and 
restated. We also believe that state 
supervising insurance officials, in 
rate-controlled states, would look 
with favor on such an undertaking. 

It almost goes without saying that 
the insurance agents of the Nation 
are willing to participate in any de- 
fense program, without thought of 
remuneration or reward over and 
above the necessary and proper ex- 
penses involved in the work, and a 
reasonable recompense for services 
to be rendered. 

















Branch Offices 


Last November, prominent Asso- 
ciation leaders appeared before the 
Executive Committee and discussed 
production branch office operations. 
The National Association has here- 
tofore taken a definite position on 
this question. It was again the con- 
viction of the Committee that the 
methods involved in the operation 
of production branch offices are a 
definite challenge to the general 
structure of capital stock insurance. 
Thereupon was inaugurated a sur- 
vey of the extent and method of 
branch office operations nation-wide, 
for the purpose of providing state 
and local Associations with factual 
data. It was believed that thereby 
it could be pointed out to the indus- 
try, the definite effect of production 
branch office operation on the Amer- 
ican Agency System. One session 
of this convention has been set aside 
for the discussion and development 
of this subject, with the hope and 
expectation that a greater under- 
standing may be had by the rank and 
file of our membership, as to just 
how production branch office opera- 
tions adversely affect the local 

(Continued on next page) 
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142 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 


INCORPORATED) 
‘J, J, 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





INCORPORATED 1928 


Anchor Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Organized and Owned by the Providence Washington Insurance Co. 





Each company writes the following classes of insurance 


FIRE— WINDSTORM AND ALL ALLIED LINES 
OCEAN and INLAND MARINE— ALL RISKS 
AUTOMOBILE—COMPREHENSIVE—FIRE—THEFT and COLLISION 


Combined Policies 


Automobile and Golfers’—Full Coverage With 
MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 

















Administration Report—Continued 

agency system, where it is conducted 
on a cost basis that is greater than 
the cost of operating local agencies. 


Business Development Office 


In connection with the work of 
enlarging the program of the Busi- 
ness Development Office, we have 
appointed an agents’ advisory coun- 
cil to cooperate with the B.D.O. as 
a joint policy-forming authority, in 
outlining and effectuating the new 
program. 

This Office was organized in 1936 
under the sponsorship of capital 
stock fire insurance companies and 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. It has now been de- 
cided to make this an instrumentality 
of greater usefulness and enlarged 
service. The staff has recently been 
increased to carry on the work more 
intensively. 

One of the first movements under 
this new program was witnessed by 
the attendants at this convention at 
the opening session on Monday, 
where a “Pattern for Production” 
was presented in a most realistic, 
constructive and helpful manner. 
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National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Your attention is directed to an 
outstanding event in the fire insur- 
ance business, in the approaching 
75th Anniversary of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Sev- 
enty-five years is a long, long time 
for a public service instrumentality 
to have continually maintained a 
record of uncommon service to the 
property owners of the nation, with- 
out cost or charge to them. The 
record of the National Board has 
been so outstanding and so bene- 
ficial, that all eyes must be turned in 
satisfaction and commendation on 
this branch of the industry which is 
so signally carrying on. May we 
here enter upon the record our ex- 
pression of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion, to have been permitted over 
the years to cooperate in a small 
way with this great organization in 
the public welfare. 


Conclusion 


It should be understood that the 
selection of the above few subjects 
for mentioning in this report neither 
exhausts the problems before the 
Administration of the National As- 


sociation, nor reveals these as more 
important than some others. Ses- 
sions of this Convention will present 
to the attendants here, and to that 
part of the insurance industry which 
reads of these deliberations in the in- 
surance press, other matters in 
which we are concerned. The Na- 
tional Association has as its guid- 
ing star the theory that it should 
support that which is best for the 
insurance business, because we be- 
lieve that that “best” will inure to 
the ultimate advantage of all parties 
concerned, But we have been com- 
missioned by the Founding Fathers 
to observe another precept which is, 
in our opinion, of equal importance, 
and that is to oppose those prac- 
tices in the business which we be- 
lieve to be inimical to its welfare. 

We can do no better at this time 
than to bring back to the attention 
of all, the cornerstone upon which 
this Association was founded forty- 
five years ago, namely, the support- 
ing of right principles and the op- 
posing of bad practices in the 
insurance business. This philosophy 
of Association activity should be the 
rule and guide of our every under- 
taking. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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Airmen—Continued 


couple of years, and there are many 
others which I could enumerate. 
However, I am trying merely to give 
you a few angles on this business 
which I feel are both important and 
interesting but which are apt to be 
lost sight of under the flood of spec- 
tacular and sensational news and 
comment going on about aviation to- 
day. I don’t mean to convey the im- 
pression that the outlook is by any 
means gloomy for what we might 
call, for lack of a better name, pub- 
lic aviation as compared to the man- 
ufacturing and scheduled airline 
operations. When all this European 
trouble cools off, as it eventually 
will, there will undoubtedly, be an 
over-supply of aircraft and aircraft 
manufacturing facilities, but on the 
other hand, there will be a very 
great number of young men who 
have had occasion to learn what fly- 
ing is all about, and who will be con- 
sidering how they can continue their 
association with this fascinating 
business, because it is a fascinating 
business in spite of the fact that 
right now it has been temporarily 
diverted into very grim channels. 


Post War Prospects 


After the last war anyone who 
could fly and was handy with tools 
could pick up surplus military air- 
craft and parts at ridiculously low 
costs, but whether or not history will 
repeat itself when our present diffi- 
culties are over, is highly question- 
able. The old “Jenny”—famous 90- 
horsepower training plane of 1917 
would show its owner a nice profit 
carrying passengers at $5 or $10 a 
clip and when used for instruction, 
but just what your nephew Jimmy 
would be able to do with a 1500- 
horsepower dive bomber, is some- 
thing which he will still have to fig- 
ure out. 

The knowledge which has been 
gained in the manufacture of strictly 
military aircraft has undoubtedly 
been most helpful in enabling manu- 
facturers to build better commercial 
planes, but the military plane and 
the commercial ship are becoming 
more and more two very different 
and distinct breeds of cat. One of 
the old-timers in aviation hit the nail 
on the head when he said that a 
successful airplane was one that 
could support itself in the air finan- 
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C. G. Taylor, president of Taylorcraft Aviation Corporation, standing beside a modern, 


reasonably-priced, small Taylorcraft. 





cially, and this, of course, is a re- 
quirement which the military air- 
plane does not have to fulfill. 


Aviation Insurance 


You may feel that I am devoting 
too much time to the subject of 
aviation in general today, and have 
neglected aviation insurance. Not 
long ago, however, an extremely able 
and comprehensive paper on avia- 
tion insurance was presented by my 
friend, Mr. Ariel C. Harris, Pacific 
Coast Manager of the Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters. In this paper 
Mr. Harris covered the subject of 
aviation insurance so thoroughly 
that it can well be used as a text- 
book on this type of underwriting 
until many more changes take place 
than have occurred since the paper 
was prepared. There have, of 
course, been some changes in rates 
and a slight broadening, in certain 
respects, of the coverage available, 
but insofar as aviation insurance un- 
derwriting can be condensed Mr. 
Harris has done a job which it would 
be hard for anyone to improve or 
enlarge upon. 

Some of the more recent changes 
or developments, however, in the 
underwriting of aviation insurance 
have been the comprehensive hull 
forms designated as comprehensive 
including and comprehensive ex- 
cluding Crash. The aviation under- 
writers are not unmindful of the 
fact that much of the experience 
produced through other lines has 
been a helpful contribution toward 
making these forms possible in 
aviation. The deductibles hereto- 
fore, required on the various ground 
coverages, most commonly referred 
to as windstorm, theft or land dam- 
age, have now been eliminated, plus 
the added feature of comprehensive 
coverage. 


Lower Rates 


The rates have also undergone a 
revision downward, to the point 
where the comprehensive form, ex- 
cluding Crash, is now available at 
approximately the same rates which 
were charged for fire and transpor- 
tation some two years ago. The only 
deductible now required under the 
comprehensive including Crash 
form, is applied to the crash portion 
of the risk, and ranges from 5% to 
10% with a maximum of $1,000. 

On July 1, 1940, the liability rates 
underwent a substantial revision 
downward. These policies were also 
broadened and simplified until now 
it should be no more difficult for an 
agent or broker to handle aviation 
coverages than automobile or fire. 
The various aviation groups are 
equipped to handle all forms of avia- 
tion coverages including the miscel- 
laneous lines. 


Government Programs 


The changes in the handling of 
aviation insurance since the comple- 
tion of Mr. Harris’ paper have been 
brought about as a result of the 
heavy problems thrown on aviation 
underwriters due to the Government 
sponsored Civilian Pilot Training 
Program, mentioned above, and 
other instances in which the Govern- 
ment has used the facilities of com- 
mercial aviation for the training of 
pilots. The insurance required in 
connection with this Pilot Training 
Program was so extensive and the 
working out of the proper coverage 
to the best advantage was so compli- 
cated that the underwriting markets 
combined their facilities and talents 
and issued a master policy under 
which certificates could be furnished 
as necessary. 

(Continued on next page) 
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FRANK F. WINANS 


At the recent annual meeting of the Ex- 
cess Insurance Company Frank F. Winans 
was elected president. He is chairman of 
Excess Underwriters, Inc., director of Wabash 
Screen Door Co., Chicago; W. B. Conkey 
Co., Hammond and a trustee of Wendell 
Foundation, N. Y. It is understood that Mr. 
Winans will devote his attention principally 
to the company's investment policy. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS 
P RESENT policyholders provide one of the 


best of all possible sources for good new 
prospects. Having been themselves con- 
vinced of the need for certain insurance 
coverages, your customers almost invariably 
can give you the names of friends who are 
likely to require the same sort of protec- 
tion—The Marylander. 


FOOD MISSION 
CHAIRMAN 


HE Hon. Robert H. Brand. 

C.M.G., D.C.L., who, as repre- 
sentative of the British Government, 
is to discuss with the United States 
administration the arrangements 
whereby foodstuffs will be made 
available to Great Britain, is deputy- 
chairman of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company. 
Lord Woolton, the Minister of Food, 
at one time a director of the Royal 
Insurance Company, has asked Mr. 
Brand to undertake this task and to 
be the head of a small mission which 
he is sending to the United States. 
Mr. Brand will also be a member of 
the British Supply Council. 





SAMUEL E. THOMPSON 
At a recent meeting of the directors of 
General Reinsurance Corporation Samuel E. 
Thompson, secretary of the company was 


elected a vice-president. Prior to joining 
the General Reinsurance Corporation in 
1928 he was in charge of reinsurance for the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company. 





Airmen—Continued 

A most creditable job was done 
to take care of this situation which 
presented, as you can well imagine, 
many new and difficult problems. 
It can honestly be said that the avia- 
tion underwriting markets were not 
found wanting when they were 
called on to do their share in the 
National Defense Program. Com- 
petition and individual advantage 
were set aside and everyone worked 
like beavers to set up the necessary 
insurance program quickly and on 
the basis of the fairest possible rates. 
No one knows to what extent the 
Government will continue to call on 
commercial flying operators to un- 
dertake the training of pilots who 
will eventually, if qualified, pass on 
to the regular Army and Navy train- 
ing schools, but it seems very likely 
that this idea has met with enough 
success to continue as a permanent 
part of the process of training mili- 
tary pilots. 

The insurance involved on these 
Government Pilot Training Pro- 
grams has been almost entirely 
Third Party Liability and Accident 
coverage, but in the Fire or Hull 
section of aviation underwriting the 
changes have been mainly in the 

? 
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higher values which we are now 
called upon to insure. The cost of 
planes being manufactured runs to 
figures that were not dreamed of ten 
years ago, but the increase in han- 
dling facilities of the underwriters 
has kept pace with this demand. 


Unfilled Orders 


It may be interesting to note that 
the backlog of unfilled orders now 
in the hands of aircraft manufactur- 
ers in the State of California alone 
as of February 1, 1941 is in excess 
of $1,025,000,000. There are 63,581 
employees engaged in the aircraft 
industry and the average monthly 
payroll is $9,500,000. New orders 
for the month of January, 1941, 
amounted to $4,904,286. 

These figures, of course, are ap- 
proximate, but are taken from avail- 
able sources which are now consid- 
ered reliable and apply only to the 
six major factories in California. 
The policy of handling these con- 
centrated hazards on a group basis 
has certainly proved its value now 
that we have these very expensive 
individual units to insure, and it is 
my belief that as aviation continues 
to grow in this country, the system 


of handling risks through pools will 
continue to be the only practical 
method. 

You can easily picture the risk 
when you think of a trans-Atlantic 
clipper taking off for Europe from 
LaGuardia Field. First there is the 
risk to the plane itself, which is 
something that the aviation under- 
writers would not have even con- 
sidered insuring a few short years 
ago. Then there is the liability to the 
passengers, the compensation on the 
members of the crew, and often 
times, a large amount of Personal 
Accident coverage both on the pas- 
sengers and the crew. A risk of this 
nature presents one extreme of the 
hazards we are called on to insure. 

On the other extreme, you find the 
little second hand light airplane 
which some farmer’s boy has picked 
up and which he wants to cover 
against fire and theft at a $20. mini- 
mum premium. In between these 
two extremes lies the average risk 
and the normal spread of coverage 
which we hope will keep aviation in- 
surance a growing and worth-while 
form of business, for ourselves and 
for agents and producers in this 
country. 


From a paper delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 


THREE PRINCIPLES 
THAT SELL 


NOW your policies by heart. 

You simply cannot enjoy that 
feeling of confidence in yourself un- 
less you know your product. To 
carry the prospect with you and in- 
still in him the desire to deal with 
you, you must be able to answer 
every question without stammering. 
The hours you spend in study will 
pay you well. You'll believe in your- 
self and have an air that lets the 
prospect know you know your busi- 
ness. 


Point No. 2: judge your prospect 
quickly. We are 130 millions of 
people in this country and no two 
of us are exactly alike. Size up your 
prospect during the earliest stages 
of your approach. Give him the 
kind of a sales talk that will suit 
him. Some prospects think slowly, 
some like lightning. Some want it 
fast; some leisurely. Tell your 
story the way they want it told. 
But tell it completely what 
your policy does, what it won’t do. 

Point No. 3: make an adequate 
number of enthusiastic calls. Every 
person, no matter what his calling, 
must at times be an actor. Perhaps 
it is acting when an agent, after a 
series of turn-downs, presents him- 
self to the next prospect full of con- 
fidence and energy. Successful sales- 
men can do this necessary bit of 
acting when need be. 

No matter what hour of the day 
it is, no matter how many calls you 
have made, the next prospect on 
your list gives you a fresh start. He 
doesn’t know who you saw earlier, 
nor how you were treated. He 
doesn’t care—Ennis Brelard in 
Continental Agents’ Record. 
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RAIN, RAIN 


HIS is the season of showers, 

and for this reason it’s the time to 
use Rain Insurance, not only as a 
producer of sizable commissions, but 
also as an entering wedge to new 
business. Remember that anyone 
who loses money because it rains 
needs Rain Insurance. Get in the 
habit of reading your local paper for 
accounts of coming events that need 
this coverage. And don’t overlook 
the sporting page.—Boston and Old 
Colony Accelerator. 


x*wrk 


THE NEXT MATCH 


MATCH has a head but no brains, so 
when you use a match, use your brains. 
That slogan won a national contest a few 
years ago, and now seems a good time to 
recall it, when the 75th anniversary state- 
ment of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers arrives to tell us a few facts about 
matches and smoking as fire hazards. 

Well, they cause three times as many fires 
as any other cause. Americans light eight 
hundred million matches every day, and 
because they weren't sufficiently careful with 
them, a national fire loss totalling $35,000,- 
000 was registered from this source alone, 
in a single year. That was irreplaceable 
national wealth—destroyed forever. You 
paid part of that immense loss, either indi- 
rectly in fire insurance premiums or directly 
when you were careless with the match that 
started a blaze. 

Next time you light a match, think it over. 


xk 


HEAVY TIPS... 


NEWSPAPER report tells 

about a New York taxicab 
driver whose average earnings have 
been just about twice those of his 
fellows. When questioned by a re- 
porter, the driver replied— 





“About a year ago, I started 
making a careful chart of the 
fares and tips that I received for 
various functions. 

“For instance, I found that 
people who attend lectures very 
seldom tip very well. But those 
who have been to symphony 
concerts and other similar enter- 
tainments are heavy tippers. So 
naturally, | spend all the time 
I can picking up people from 
symphony concerts and from 
the other functions where the 
heavy tippers are found!” 


Who were your best prospects 
last year? Why not specialize on 
prospects of their type for the next 
12 months and pick up the “heavy 
tips” ?—The Marylander. 
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| SELL FRAUD BONDS 


because... 

N 1934, I managed to sell a prod- 

uce dealer adouble Merchant’s 
Protective Bond. He _ had one loss 
on a $20 counterfeit bill. The loss 
was handled promptly, and due to 
that promptness, I induced the man 
to let me write his safe burglary 
insurance. Since then I have taken 
over his entire line of insurance. 
which runs approximately $1,800 
per year in premiums. 

Last October, I sold a fuel oil 
and oil burner company a double 
Fraud Bond. February of this year, 
I delivered automobile policies cov- 
ering their fleet and individual cars, 
with a total premium of $1,506. | 
have submitted to the Home Office 
the data for the rates on an Accounts 
Receivable policy for the same con- 
cern. We are also discussing a 
Blanket Fidelity Bond—Borrow- 
man in National Surety Fieldman. 
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TRUSTEESHIP PROPOSED FOR BRITISH ASSETS 


HERE has been considerable 

discussion of ways and means to 
realize on directly owned British 
assets in this country without resort- 
ing to out-and-out sale or forced 
liquidation. Many of the properties 
are not readily marketable and the 
length of time involved in the sale 
of the American Viscose Company 
and present unsettled market con- 
ditions are further evidence of the 
advisability of working out some 
broad plan to expedite the matter 
with as little disturbance to the mar- 
kets or the individual companies as 
possible. 

The New York Herald-Tribune 
reported that domestic bankers have 
proposed to government officials 
that a trusteeship be created for 
the British assets through the crea- 


tion of a non-profit investment trust 
with a small sized interest-bearing 
capital owned by the British and 
United States Treasuries or their 
designated representatives. The Brit- 
ish assets would be deposited with 
the corporate trustee and held by 
it as collateral security for either 
a credit granted by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment (possibly through the 
R.F.C.) or a special issue of bonds ; 
the proceeds to be placed at the 
disposal of the British Government. 

The recent $40,000,000 loan by 
the R.F.C. against the Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
one of the principal British-owned 
units, is an indication that the U. S. 
Government is seriously considering 
this method of realizing on British 
owned assets. 





NEW AD SERIES 


HESE ads, written in primer 

style and illustrated by photo- 
graphs in which toys are used as 
models, comprise a distinct change 
of pace in the well known dramatic 
photographic advertising of the 
America Fore Group. 

“We have not abandoned that 
type of advertisement and illustra- 
tion which has become the hallmark 
of the America Fore Group in the 
trade press,” said Ad Manager 
Ennis. “This short series has been 
designed to put across the slogan 
‘Sell Protection—Not Policies’ 
which will be the theme of the cam- 
paign. The primer style is used to 
make the agent realize that the ques- 
tions discussed should be elementary 
to those engaged in the selling of 
insurance. 

“Tt is hoped that this campaign 
will impress upon agents the im- 
portance of checking carefully and 
regularly their clients’ insurance,” 
said Mr. Ennis. “Lack of such serv- 
ice by agents is a greater threat to 
the agency system than all the price 
appeals of the cut-rate, direct writ- 
ing companies.” 

These ads were written and 
photographed by Mr. Ennis who 
stated that the models used were 
the best he ever worked with be- 
cause they were untiring, could hold 
their pose, and did not complain 
about the heat from the lights. 
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ADJUSTERS' CONVENTION 


HE annual convention of the in- 

dependent adjusters and claim 
executives will be held in Dallas, 
Texas, May 12, 13 and 14. Subjects 
to be discussed include aviation in- 
surance, comprehensive automobile 
and general liability, fire extended 
coverage, ocean and inland marine, 
and fidelity and surety. One of the 
constructive entertainment features 
will be the showing of a movie 
demonstrating that every artificially 
set automobile fire leaves its own 
unmistakable trail. 
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NEW YORK 
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RATE REDUCTIONS 


EDUCED fire insurance rates 

for public buildings, hospitals, 
sanitaria, asylums, jails, public 
homes and educational institutions 
in all districts of the State outside 
of New York City, have been pre- 
pared by the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization and 
have been filed with the New York 
Insurance Department. Effective 
April Ist, these new rates reflect 
an average reduction of about 25%, 
and are expected to produce annual 
savings to policyholders of more 


than $320,000. 


AUTOMOBILE CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


A. ITS regular annual meeting 
held recently at the Downtown 
Athletic Club, the election of officers 
of the Automobile Casualty Under- 
writers Association took place. The 
following were selected to guide its 
activities for the coming year: 

Chairman, Thomas D. Miller, Jr., 
Chubb and Son; Vice-Chairman, 
B. E. Farley, Phoenix-London 
Group; Secretary-Treasurer, A. J. 
Victor, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Company. 

Ralph Newman of the U. S. Cas- 
ualty Company the retiring chair- 
man, presided. 


BURGLARY, THEFT AND 
ROBBERY MANUAL 
REVISED 


HE National Bureau of Casu- 

alty and Surety Underwriters, ef- 
fective April 7, revised the manual 
of Burglary, Theft and Robbery In- 
surance involving both reductions 
and increases in rates for mercantile 
safe insurance and storekeepers bur- 
glary and robbery insurance in a 
number of territories and in Terri- 
tory 3, rates for interior robbery 
insurance were reduced sharply for 
Classes 1, 2 and 3. It is now per- 
missible to write experience rated 
policies for a period of three years 
at a substantial discount from the 
one-year policy rate. In addition, 
there has been promulgated a stand- 
ard form and standard rates for the 
valuable papers policy. 
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SABOTAGE 


American Reserve Insurance Company, New York 







by JOHN N. COSGROVE, 


"The safety and security of America is the first concern of every loyal citizen. Never in 
our history has our national security been menaced as it is today. The time has arrived 
when we must meet the menace of attacks by those who would bespoil. All we cherish— 
our life, our freedom and the peace and security of our homes."—J. Edgar Hoover, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


fiction and comic adventure 

strips, a large section of the 
American public has a childish con- 
ception of sabotage and the people 
who commit it. Out of the profitable 
daydreams of imaginative writers 
have evolved sinister characters who 
pop into the mass mind when sabo- 
tage is mentioned. Picture a beauti- 
ful female spy charming a plant 
manager while her monocled accom- 
plice rifles the safe of blue prints and 
plants a time bomb, and you have a 
fair approximation of what may go 
on in an average newspaper reader’s 
imagination when ugly rumors of 


T icion to Hollywood, cheap 





The theatrical “villain who steals the plans in plays and pictures would be spotted without 


sabotage creep into the account of a 
fire or an explosion. 


Secret Agents Without Beards 


Fortunately America’s intelligent 
plant owners and managers know 
better. They are not on the look-out 
for nonexistent foreign operatives 
with romantic backgrounds. But 
they are warily watching for suspi- 
cious moves by certain types of 
people who would never fit into a 
Hollywood cast. Among these are 
drab individuals in overalls—scat- 
tered. throughout the industrial 


plants of America. 


delay in real life. The saboteur's menace lies in his ability to allay suspicion. 
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These disloyal workers in key in- 
dustries are strategically situated to 
sap our defensive strength in many 
subversive ways. Without hysterics 
or calamity howling, let us turn the 
cold light of analysis on our present 
defense preparations and illuminate 
the foregoing contention. 


Take any booming defense plant 
working a 24 hour schedule on gov- 
ernment contracts. In the excite- 
ment and the novelty of capacity 
production the owner is likely to 
minimize the threat of fire. He may 
believe that his 24 hour schedule will 
protect him because a number of 
workers will always be in the plant 
to detect an incipient fire. But think 
how simple it is for an employee to 
sneak off into a remote section of 
the building, close sprinkler shut-off 
valves and plant a delayed arson con- 
traption. Unless the sprinkler is of 
the type that sends an automatic 
alarm when the valves are closed or 
it is otherwise tampered with, there 
will be no warning of danger unless 
another employee notices the closed 
valves. That is risky dependence on 
the human element. 


Boring With Chemicals 


If no one happens into that sec- 
tion of the plant the arson set-up will 
quietly go to work. There are va- 
rious chemical devices for starting 
fires all of which are effective when 
used by a trained arsonist. And any 
foreign agent assigned to the job of 
boring from within our plants is 
certain to be highly accomplished in 
that devilish art. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Fire is the most dramatic result of sabotage—there are others! 


Sabotage—Continued 

His carefully concealed chemical 
contraption will start a fire that will 
roar out of control and transform a 
busy defense plant into a dismal ruin 
with loyal workers buried beneath a 
smoking heap of rubble. 

To accomplish that tragedy bombs 
and dynamite are quite superfluous. 
All the saboteur needs is a momen- 
tary lapse of watchfulness on the 
part of the plant managers and key 
men. 

Closing sprinkler shut-off valves 
is by no means the saboteur’s only 
accomplishment. Consider the pos- 
sibilities of tampering with furnaces 
and boilers, causing them to over- 
heat with consequent fire or even 
severe explosion as often happens. 

Lest the false impression be given 
that fire and explosion are the only 
means of sabotaging an entire plant, 
let us go on to more delicate phases 
of destructive activity which involve 
very little physical demolition. 


Smashing the Dies 


Put yourself in the position of a 
plant owner who is manufacturing 
mechanical products. Assume that 
in producing these devices many dies 
are necessary. Further imagine that 
some of these dies are rare and that 
you do not have duplicates for them. 

Now picture yourself walking into 
your plant one morning and finding 
a number of these rare dies smashed 
to bits. That is as far as you need 
go with your imaginings. I shall at- 
tempt to carry you on to the logical 
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outcome of your fancied experience. 
You would take the ruined dies to 
the die maker and inquire about re- 
placements. He would shake his 
head and tell you that he could fill 
your order five months from now— 
maybe—but it would be hard to 
promise anything. And you would 
be quite hopelessly crippled, for 
without the dies you could not turn 
out your complete line of products. 
You would have to limp along as 
best you could. 

If anyone thinks that hypothetical 
case is grossly exaggerated, let him 
refer to the published statistics of 
the scarcity of good die makers and 
the teeming orders that have pro- 
duced a bottle-neck in that profes- 
sion. 

Traitorous ingenuity can devise 
numerous tricky schemes to thwart 
our defense efforts and defy detec- 
tion. Among the weapons of the 
saboteur are deadly corrosive acids. 
Applied to vital joinings these acids 
will in time eat through metal and 
destroy the effective functioning of 
machinery and tools. The acids can 
be deftly spread where they will do 
the most harm by the most innocent 
looking workman in an industrial 
plant. 


Smooth Performance vs. Delay 


This fellow is also able to do in- 
teresting things with screw joinings. 
Where a screw fits into a thread ab- 
solute accuracy of measurement is 
imperative. Standardized manufac- 
ture always insures that accuracy. 


But the disloyal worker can easily 
destroy precision by cutting infinites- 
imal notches at these screw join- 
ings. The first hint of trouble will 
come when a humming machine sud- 
denly and mysteriously stops or 
when a tool comes apart in a work- 
er’s hands. 

If the saboteur has a working 
motto it must be this: “Keep the 
wheels of American industry from 
turning.” All of his efforts are de- 
voted to that goal. Perhaps no act 
symbolizes the saboteur’s ambition 
so vividly as the crime of sprinkling 
abrasive powder into grease cups 
where bearings are to be lubricated 
for smooth performance. Instead of 
being lubricated the bearings would 
gradually be cut and worn down by 
the abrasive. There is the perfect 
parable of industry and the sabo- 
teur: one working toward smooth 
performance and speed, the other 
toward systematic interference and 
costly delay. 


Fuel on the Flame 


People who have mentioned the 
possibility of fire extinguishers be- 
ing filled with flammable liquids 
have been categorically denounced 
as rumor mongers. Nevertheless it 
is an undeniable fact that many con- 
cerns buy recharges for their fire 
extinguishers from local dealers of 
whose political philosophy and na- 
tional affiliations they know little or 
nothing. 

Just for conjecture’s sake suppose 
that an aeroplane became slightly in- 
volved with fire and a fire extin- 
guisher filled with a flammable liquid 
were sprayed on it. In no time that 
plane would be a twisted mass of 
useless junk. At this hour when air 
supremacy is the avowed goal of the 
country, that would be a national 
tragedy. 

Think what you will of the truth 
or falsity of rumors of the use of 
flammables in fire extinguishers, 
there can be no denial that a constant 
check on these devices is imperative. 

It would be fruitless to continue 
with conjectures of the endless pos- 
sibilities of sabotage in America. 
This discussion has failed of its pur- 
pose if it has not already emphati- 
cally established by examples the 
necessity of constant care and 
watchfulness on the part of indus- 
trial plant management in America. 
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Non-Military Service Vital 


The co-operation of workers must 
be obtained and can be if sufficient 
stress is laid upon the argument that 
such co-operation is a valuable form 
of military service on a par with the 
efforts of the draftees now in train- 
ing. Given sufficient recognition, the 
average intelligent workman can be 
of real value in detecting efforts to 
upset defense plans. 

The families of workers have a 
double stake in protecting the safety 
of their bread-winners’ jobs. They 
are dependent upon wages which 
sabotage would jeopardize and, 
more important, they have a share in 
the future of the country—a future 
which sabotage aims to undermine. 
Families of workmen should be en- 
couraged taggeport information of a 
suspicious nature to the nearest of- 
fice of the FBI. This does not en- 
compass hunting. 


Discussion Groups 


Social meetings in the evenings 
when the problems of sabotage can 
be discussed dispassionately under 
the able direction of a plant repre- 
sentative would be of great value in 
industrial communities. 

The human element alone is not 
sufficient. Mechanized assistance is 
indispensable. Complete alarm fa- 
cilities at the avenues of entrance to 
plants are necessary, and in vital 
areas where intruders are not 
wanted a device of the invisible ray 
type should be posted to stand guard. 
Sprinkler systems should be 
equipped with supervisory service 
that reports tampering and with 
automatic waterflow alarm which 
calls the fire department when a 
sprinkler head opens and begins 
functioning. 


Supplying Democracy's Arsenal 


There is more than self-interest 
at stake today. In the present world 
struggle this nation has been en- 
listed as the “Arsenal of Democ- 
racy.” Industry’s job is to fill that 
arsenal and to keep it supplied with- 
out interruption. 

If the larger appeal to national 
duty does not carry sufficient weight 
then enlightened self-interest must 
be considered. Here is one cold, 
hard fact to ponder : the plant owner 
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The hands of the saboteur may be 


who suffers a fire or other serious 
interruption to his operations today 
faces the possibility of permanent 
damage to his business. 
Replacements of machinery, raw 
materials and tools are extremely 
difficult to obtain. In some cases the 
time lag may run to a year and over. 
With skilled workers at a premium 
in today’s labor market experienced 
men are not going to remain idle 
long. They will naturally sign on 
with other concerns. The serious 
situation in labor was recently indi- 
cated by the director general of the 
Office of Production Management, 
William S. Knudsen. He addressed 
a letter to holders of defense con- 
tracts, asking them to stop advertis- 





Watch for the hidden threat 


Photos courtesy, American District Telegraph Co. 


encountered where least suspected. 


ing for workmen outside their own 
territory and to refrain from labor 
scouting so as to avert unnecessary 
migration of labor, high rates of 
turnover and disturbance of labor 
standards. 

Labor will not go begging nor will 
unfilled orders. They will be 
snapped up by competitors of any 
plant owner who is incapacitated. 
It will not be easy for a plant owner 
to rebuild, restock with machinery 
and necessary tools and materials 
and go into production again on his 
old scale. He will not only find that 
he has lost valuable defense orders 
but he may discover that it will be 
necessary to go through the arduous 
process of building another clientele 
of private customers. 


Industry's March Toward Safety 


But this is not the time to dwell 
on the possibility of individual 
tragedies. Every plant owner must 
realize that the big parade of Amer- 
ican industry swiftly marching to 
complete National Defense will not 
break step and wait for anyone who 
drops out of the ranks. The owner 
who has not added increased pro- 
tection to match the increased haz- 
ards of capacity production is run- 
ning the risk of being crippled and 
dropped from national service at 
this critical hour when the country 
cannot spare a single industrial unit. 
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TRAFFIC FATALITIES 
INCREASE 


ORTY-SIX states have computed 

their figures and report that the 
traffic fatalities for January and 
February of 1941 total 4,329; for 
January and February of 1940, the 
total is 3,879—making an increase 
of 11.6% and, actually, 450 more 
deaths so far this year. Seventy- 
three lives have been lost daily—8 
more persons killed every day than 
there were last year according to 
figures compiled by the Safety Edu- 
cation Department of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company. 


TNEC ASKS FIRE AND 
CASUALTY PROBE 


FTER a study running over ap- 

proximately three years, the 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee, which was appointed to 
examine the country’s economic 
status, has filed its final report with 
Congress, In the course of the com- 
mittee’s activity, a very extensive in- 
vestigation was made of the life in- 
surance business. Recommendations 
of the committee seem, at first glance, 
to be remarkably mild insofar as 
they are applicable to the insurance 
business in view of the suggestion of 
Federal Supervision made by Sum- 
ner Pike, Securities and Exchange 
member, and Gerhard Gesell, SEC 
counsel in charge of the life insur- 
ance investigation. 

The major recommendations look 
toward the strengthening of state 
regulation, with federal cooperation 
in keeping companies out of states 
in which they are not licensed, the 
amendment of the national bank- 
ruptcy act to permit any state in- 
surance commissioner to apply to 
the United States District Court to 
bring about liquidation or reorgan- 
ization of a company and the recom- 
mendation that an appropriate com- 
mittee of Congress or some 
designated federal agency be di- 
rected to conduct an investigation of 
fire, casualty and marine insurance. 
There was an implied threat of all- 
inclusive federal control unless 
prompt steps are taken to plug the 
gaps of state regulation and ma- 
terially strengthen and improve 
such regulation in some states. 
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CANADA'S FIRE 
EXPERIENCE IN 1940 


HE Superintendent of Insurance 

of the Dominion of Canada re- 
cently released for publication the 
fire insurance experience of Ca- 
nadian, British and Foreign compa- 
nies operating in Canada during the 
year 1940. The net fire insurance 
premiums written totaled $41,947,- 
268, an increase of about 21%4% 
over the total of $40,984,276 re- 
ported for 1939. In 1940 the fire 
volume of the Canadian companies 
was $10,010,887, while for the 
British companies it was $15,350,- 
818, and for the foreign companies 
$16,585,563. The ratio of fire losses 
incurred to fire premiums earned 
for 1940 was 36.82% compared 
with 37.82% in 1939. The ratio for 
Canadian companies was 35.46%, 
for British companies 35.12%, and 
foreign companies 39.24%. 


BUILDING COSTS 


OUNTING building costs affect 

practically every risk on your books. 
The amount of fire insurance on a piece 
of property that was all right last year 
is likely to be all wrong today. Your 
job as an insurance advisor is clear. 
Check every fire policy against present- 
day valuations. Show your customers the 
false economy of not carrying enough 
insurance.—Boston and Old Colony Ac- 
celerator. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 
CLUB OFFICERS 


A: A recent meeting of the Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives As- 
sociation of Michigan the following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: 


W. O. Gamble, President, who is 
Assistant Manager of the Detroit 
Office of the Zurich General Acci- 
dent & Liability Company. 

F. K. Kleene, Vice President, who 
is Resident Manager of the Globe 
Indemnity Company at Detroit. 

Karl Preston, Secretary and 
Treasurer, who is Resident Manager 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company at Detroit. 


U. S. CHAMBER 
INSURANCE DIRECTORS 


J M. THOMAS, president of the 
e National Union Fire, and Carl 
N. Jacobs, president of the Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty, have been 
named directors of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to 
represent insurance interests, East 
and West, stock and mutual, fire and 
casualty. Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, represents 
life insurance interests as a director 
at large. 


"WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 
AMERICA?" 


HE 29th annual meeting of the 

Chamber of cee of the 
United States in Washifigton, D. C., 
April 28 and May 1, sought to 
answer this question and included an 
insurance conference on April 30 
at which the following subjects 
were discussed: Fire and Casualty 
Insurance in the Defense Program; 
Comprehensive Insurance Cover- 
ages for Present Day Needs; and 
Life Insurance for Economic and 
Social Progress. 


AMA INSURANCE 
CONFERENCE 


HE American Management As- 

sociation, when planning for the 
Spring Conference of its Insurance 
Division, decided that today’s in- 
surance buyer finds himself at the 
point of impact between long es- 
tablished practices and the following 
two new trends: (1) changes in the 
relationships between the respective 
spheres of stock and mutual com- 
panies; and (2) an expectation 
that efforts will be made to liberal- 
ize the nation’s existing social 
security legislation. 

Feeling that the war, aside from 
presenting specific coverage prob- 
lems, might well hasten these trends, 
the program was arranged to center 
attention on the following general 
themes: The Future of Pension 
Plans; Participating Policies of 
Stock Insurance Companies; and 
Insurance Protection for American 
Industrial Plants. The AMA In- 
surance Conference was held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on May 
5 and 6. 
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What Constitutes Loss by Fire 


A fire policy insures a storekeep- 
er's merchandise against ALL DI- 
RECT LOSS OR DAMAGE BY 
FIRE. Shortly before the closing 
hour a package of jewelry belonging 
to the assured is left by mistake on 
the floor of the assured’s store. Dur- 
ing the night an employe engaged in 
cleaning and sweeping the premises 
picks up the package and without 
knowledge of its contents places tt 
in the incinerator with an accumula- 
mon of waste and debris removed 
%.., the store. The package of 
jewelry is completely destrayed by 
fire. Is the loss covered? 


No, the loss is not covered. In 
construing the word “fire” as used 
in insurance policies the courts have 
distinguished between a “hostile” 
and a “friendly” fire. A hostile fire 
is one which becomes uncontrollable 
or breaks out from where it was in- 
tended to be and becomes a hostile 
element. Such a fire is the kind in- 
sured against under the usual form 
of fire insurance contract. A friendly 
fire is one which is employed for 
the ordinary purposes of lighting, 
heating or manufacturing and is 
confined within its usual limits. 
Such is the case of a blaze produced 
in a stove or furnace or by the 
lighting of a match, gas jet or lamp. 
They are not classed as fires within 
the ordinary terms of a fire insur- 
ance policy. The fire which de- 
stroyed the jewelry in question was 
confined to the incinerator—the 
place where it was supposed to burn 
—hence it was a so-called “friendly” 
fire and outside the risk assumed by 
the insurance company. Mode, Lim- 
ited v. Fireman’s Fund Insurance 


Co., et al., 110 Pac. 2nd 840 (Idaho). 
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Co-operation Clause 


A taxicab is covered under an 
automobile liability policy contatn- 
ing the usual provision®equiring the 
co-operation of the assured in the 
event of an accident. The cab is in- 
volved in a collision with another 
automobile and the cab driver fur- 
nishes the cab company’s insurance 
carrier an account of the occurrence 
in which he absolves himself from 
blame and places the responsibility 
upon the driver of the other automo- 
bile. A passenger in the cab who is 
injured starts a suit for damages 
against the cab company (the as- 
sured). At the trial of the suit the 
insurance company calls the cab 
driver as a witness. The driver un- 
expectedly gives testimony which is 
at variance with his version of the 
accident as previously supplied to 
the insurance company. A judgment 
is entered against the assured. The 
question is whether the conduct on 
thge part of the assured’s driver 
ants to a violation of the co- 
operation clause by the named as- 
sured, 


The conduct of the assured’s 
driver in changing his story of the 
accident cannot be used by the in- 
surance company to escape cover- 
age. Even though the driver of the 
assured’s taxicab was legally its 
agent with respect to the operation 
of the automobile he was not the 
agent of the cab company for the 
purpose of rendering the assistance 
and co-operation to the insurance 
company required by the terms of 
the policy. The assured was not 
under a duty to vouch for the verac- 
ity of the driver and hence his (the 
driver’s) actions in testifying con- 
trary to his original version cannot 
be used by the insurance company 
to defeat coverage of the claim. 


Commercial Casualty Insurance 
Company v. Missouri Pacific Trans- 
portation Company, 117 Fed. 2nd 
313 (Ark.). 


Construction of “Drive Other 
Automobile Endorsement" 


The “Z” insurance company is- 
sues an automobile liability policy 
containing an “additional assured” 
clause which provides that coverage 
shall not apply to “any person * * * 
with respect to any loss against 
which he has valid and collectible in- 
surance.” The named assured per- 
mits another person to drive his 
automobile and during such use an 
accident occurs. The person driving 
the assured’s car at the time of the 
accident also has an automobile lia- 
bility policy covering his own auto- 
mobile and issued by the “C” insur- 
ance company. Attached to the 
policy of the “C” company is the 
“Drive Other Automobile Endorse- 
ment.” This endorsement states that 
the insurance granted thereunder 
shall be excess insurance over other 
valid and collectible insurance avail- 
able to the assured. What are the 
obligations of each of the compa- 
nies? 


The “Z” company which carries 
the insurance on the specific auto- 
mobile involved is liable as primary 
carrier to the extent of its coverage 
by virtue of the additional assured 
clause. The policy of the “C” com- 
pany was not “other valid and col- 
lectible insurance” within the mean- 
ing of these words in the “Z” com- 
pany’s policy. The policy of the 
“C” company provides its assured 
only with excess coverage over and 
above the limits of the policy of the 
“Z” company. Zurich General Acci- 
dent and Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd. v. Clamor, et al., 36 Fed. 
Sup. 954 (IIil.). 
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CASUALTY 


Executive—casualty, surety, direct and rein- 
surance—fire, over twenty years’ experience field, 
traveling and home office. C-383. 


Seeking position in development of insurance 
department of real estate concern or insurance 
agency. Field and home office experience fire, 
casualty and surety. C-350. 


Young man, single, twenty-three years old, 
4 years’ casualty accounting experience wi 
company in Ohio. High school graduate. De- 
sires position in accounting department of casu- 
alty company. references. C-349. 


Casualty underwriter specializing in automo- 
bile coverage desires position. New York metro- 
politan area preferred, but free to locate else- 
where. Ten years’ country-wide experience. 
Successful background. A-1 references. C-351. 


Position wanted as adjuster or claim manager 
where opportunity for advancement exists, 
preferably in St. Louis territory. C-352. 


Single man age twenty-five. High school and 
Business College graduate. Five years’ insur- 
ance experience, graduate of insurance course 
large casualty company, four years’ experience 
with we | in Illinois. Seeks position in auto- 
mobile or fire underwriting department. 
references. C-353. 


Insurance Executive: Casualty, fire and life 
comptroller in Home Office, also large multiple 
line General Agency. Age 40. C.P.A. Amer- 
ican born, English-Scotch descent; sixteen years 
experience which includes organizing, systema- 
ial reports and statements; claims, 

amt. yy > for 
any locality. Highest credentials as to integrity, 
Gruative attlity a energy. C-355. 


Surety Claim Adjuster available. No objection 
to traveling. Eleven years adjusting experience 
with prominent insurance company. lege edu- 
cation. C-358. 


Position wanted as traveling field su sor 
in the District of Columbia, North Carolina, 
Virgi West Virginia and Tennessee by ex- 
en ial agent with agency following. 
-359. 


Position wanted as omy apetiat agent or 
underwriter by applicant with thorough knowl- 
edge of endererne, rules, licy forms and 
rate manuals. New York or Pennsylvania pre- 
ferred but willing to travel or go anywhere. 
C-362. 


Experienced safety engineer now employed 
desires change. oung, unusual educational 
background and specialist in auto fleet and com- 

sation coverage. General plant inspection, 
inspection and safety engineering and _ serv- 
ice procedure. Excellent references. Member 
ASSE. C-357. 
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Position desif@ as underwriter or special 
agent with multiple line company, preferably 

etropolitan New York. Will travel. College 
graduate. Thirteen years experience. Age 37 
—married. C-365. 


Position desired as compensation claim ex- 
aminer or head of department. Twenty-six 
years experience; age 46; married. No objec- 
tion to traveling. C-361. 


_ Position wanted as special agent. Location 
immaterial. College graduate and graduate of 
insurance course large casualty company. Over 
three years’ experience. C-363. 


Law school graduate desires sition as 
claim adjuster where opportunity or advance- 
ment exists. Preferably St. Louis. Will travel. 
Age 23; single. C-364. 


Position desired as special agent or assistant 
to department manager in Home Office, General 
or Local Agency. Twenty-five years experience. 
Age 40. Location not restricted. C-366. 


Young man, 25, seeks position as accountant 
or auditor. College graduate. No objection to 
traveling. C-367. 


Payroll auditor, New England, with fire and 
casualty inspections and survey experience, is 


available. ery well recommended. Ma : 
age 41, good education. Jewish. C-369. 


Claim manager or examiner, now in the 
East, will consider position anywhere. Age 39, 
married. Asks $250. Has law degree. C-370. 


Executive assistant for investment department 
of insurance company with 17 years investment, 
security and tax experience. oderate Salary. 


Position wanted as assistant treasurer or 
comptroller by young lawyer with seven years 
background of conservative banking and invest- 
ment experience. C-374, 


Claims adjuster available. Located in East, 
will go anywhere. Recommended. C-373. 


Position as special agent or automobile ad- 
juster sought by man with long automotive 
experience. Very good references. C-375. 


Automobile underwriter located in Middle 
West, will go anywhere. Asks moderate salary. 
Well recommended. C-376. 


Experienced fidelity, surety and general casu- 
alty claim man, attorney, seeks position as ad- 
jester. References are unusually good. Age 37. 











The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 


FIRE 


Position desired as special agent or in home 
office underwriting department. Age 45, mar- 
ried. bout twenty years’ experience in loss 
department underwriting and field work in 
New York State. Good references. F163. 


A young man (age 30) with varied insurance 
training, including policy audit and analysis 
work and with no objection to traveling, seeks 
employment, preferably in Chicago or vicinity. 

references. F-165. 


Investment man thirteen years, broad experi- 
ence, economics, security analysis, and invest- 
ment management. Ten years head of statistical 
department. Age 34. College graduate. be | 
emma references. Location immaterial, 
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Experiepced examiner and counter man (34), 
desires effployment in either of these capacities 
or as special agent. Well informed k 
ra linois, territory. Excellent references. 


Position desired as proof checker or in Home 
Office loss department. Has had about five years’ 
Sapszience in these capacities. Age 42, married. 


Fully qualified agency producer and fire in- 
surance underwriter, with general agency and 
many years of field experience, desires position 
preferably in a supervisory capacity. tion 
immaterial, but would be particularly valuable 
in the east or middle west where an extensive 


personal acquaintance is enjoyed. Applicant has 
countrywide experience in the field and ex- 
cellent references. F-171. 


Experienced loss man and adjuster familiar 
fire, auto, marine and casualty lines desires con- 
nection with fire insurance company. Age 43, 
sixteen years insurance experience. No objec- 
tion to traveling, but prefers Pacific Coast. 
Good references. F-172. 


Connection desired in the field or as branch 
office manager. Almost twenty years experience 
in field inspecting, engineering and adjusting 
capacities. Age 43, married. No objection to 
traveling. Good references. F-173. 


Young man, 27, desires either a field or office 
position, preferably in an inland marine ca- 
pacity. Seven years experience, six in under- 
writing and one in field work. No objection to 
traveling. Good references. F-174. 


Accountant-auditor-systematizer desires perma- 
nent connection. Twenty years’ fire insurance 
experience. Thorough knowledge annual state- 
ments, tax returns, management contracts, pool- 
ing arrangements. Experienced in_ mergers, 
consolidations and _ liquidations. Competent 
handler of help. F-175. 


Experienced _loss man, 32, desires connection 
in New York City or vicinity. Over eight years’ 
experience in various capacities, principally loss 
adjustments. Very good references. -176. 
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versally recognized as an accu- 
rate method of reproducing and 
depicting past scenes and events. 
With the recent refinements of 
equipment and the increased use by 
the public, it is no longer unusual to 
find unexpectedly important records 
of episodes ready for exhibition and 
effective use on a moment’s notice. 
The defense lawyer has not been 
slow in recognizing the potentiality 
of this agency as a means of defense 
in personal injury cases. Nothing 
can be more disturbing and devas- 
tating than the unexpected portrayal 
of the plaintiff engaged in a spirited 
game of tennis, squash, or handball 
at a time when he claims to be dis- 
abled. The ease with which motion 
pictures can be taken of the unsus- 
pecting subject also recommends it- 
self to the careful defense lawyer. 
More and more frequently nisi 
prius courts are therefore being 
asked to pass upon the admissibility 
in evidence of this type of photo- 
graphic impression as proof of re- 
corded occurrences, and more and 
more definitely the methods and pre- 
requisites of admissibility are being 
evolved. 


Tee: motion picture is now uni- 


Photographs as Evidence 


As a general rule no difficulty is 
experienced in introducing a simple 
photograph into evidence. The basic 
rules governing its admissibility are 
derived from those originally applied 
to maps, plats, plans, models, and 
diagrams. The admissibility rests 
largely upon the credibility of some 
witness, and is admitted to enable 
the witness to explain better the 
matters to which he testifies. The 
photograph itself is nothing except 
insofar as it has a human being’s 
credit to support it; without this it 
is waste paper, a testimonial non- 
entity. Unless a testimonial human 
being is behind it, it has no stand- 
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A Discussion of the Admissibility of Motion Pictures in Evidence 


ing in court. When such a being has 
stamped by his testimony the photo- 
graph as a true representation of the 
facts or objects purported to be rep- 
resented at a given time, then it be- 
comes a living animated evidentiary 
portrayal and not before. Hence the 
accuracy of representation is para- 
mount and anything affecting ac- 
curacy is open to inquiry. Thus the 
photographer may be cross-ex- 
amined on the method of taking, the 
character, kind, and size of lens, the 
distance of the camera from the ob- 
ject shown, the light condition, and 
on any other matter which bears 
upon and affects the verity of the 
identity. If one familiar with the 
scene or object pictured identifies it, 
inquiry may be made into the degree 
of his familiarity, his opportunities 
for viewing the scene from the same 
viewpoint as that of the camera, and 
any other subjects which will test 
the accuracy and correctness so far 
as it affects the issue judicially 
studied. If the court is satisfied that 
no incorrectness or exaggeration has 
crept in, admission of the photo- 
graph follows almost as a matter of 
course. 


Courts Reluctant to Permit Use of 
Motion Pictures 


When, however, a motion picture 
is sought to be introduced, there has 
been manifest some reluctance on 
the part of the courts. A perusal of 
the pertinent cases demonstrates an 
undercurrent of unwillingness which 
probably has its origin in the judicial 
ignorance or unfamiliarity with the 
art. Basically, a moving picture is 
no different from a photograph.? 
This leads to a consideration of what 
a moving picture really is. 


by MAURICE F. LORD 


Vice President, 
Federation of Insurance Counsel 


A moving picture is merely a 
series of separate photographs, 
taken by means of a pivoted camera 
in rapid succession on a single sensi- 
tized film; each photograph is 
slightly different from its predeces- 
sor and successor and represents 
slightly different views of the object 
portrayed. From the sensitized film, 
(or negative) a positive reproduc- 
tion is made on a celluloid strip by 
light exposure. When this series of 
photographs is paraded before a 
source of light in rapid succession, 
the respective views appear upon a 
screen seriatim and give the effect 
to the human eye of motion pic- 
torially reproduced precisely as it 
took place. The courts have always 
regarded the light record as a photo- 
graph. In the words of Justice Buf- 
fingham, “The mere circumstance 
that such positive is pictured on a 
strip of celluloid and not on a strip 
of paper is immaterial. In either 
event, the reproduction is light writ- 
ten and therefore a photographic 
picture or photograph.” ? 


Accuracy of Pictures Important 


The accuracy of the motion photo- 
graph is the important question for 
the court to determine by prelimi- 
nary inquiry. Accuracy may be af- 
fected by the position or height of 
the camera, the camera lenses, the 
film, and the development of the 
film. Retouching or cutting the film 
can be employed as a means of de- 
ception. Posed or tableau effects, 

(Continued on next page) 
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carefully arranged by the witness 
and delineating his version are ex- 
cludable because of probable over- 
emphasis. But when satisfied that 
the exhibit correctly and truly and 
fairly represents the scene or event 
portrayed without exaggeration, 
some courts have regarded the mo- 
tion photograph as an aid to the 
jury as a detailed supplement to the 
witness’s story. When the requisite 
foundation is laid, the motion pic- 
tures should go in almost as easily 
as a simple photograph. They have 
been displayed to juries in Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Illinois, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. Generally 
they are admitted by way of im- 
peachment of the plaintiff in his 
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claim of damages. The foundation 
for impeachment is laid by cross- 
examination whereby certain dates 
are elicited (these dates being the 
same as those when motion pictures 
are taken) when the plaintiff claims 
he could or could not, as the case 
may be, do something which the pic- 
ture disproves. 


Effective Method of Establishing 


Defense 


An excellent case in point is Mc- 
Goorty vs. Benhart.* The plaintiff 
there claimed he was seriously and 
permanently injured. The defense 
sought to introduce motion pictures 
depicting the plaintiff and a com- 
panion at a golf driving range, stoop- 
ing over to pick golf balls out of a 
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bucket, and again portraying him 
teaching his friend.to swim at a bath- 
ing beach. It is obvious that these 
films sought to impeach any plain- 
tiffs testimony on damages. 

An expert here first testified to his 
qualifications, described the camera, 
stated it was in first class working 
order and that the film was of good 
quality, said that as he took the pic- 
tures he could see the objects all the 
time the camera was in operation, 
that he delivered the reels of film to 
the developer and in due time they 
were returned to him, that he there- 
upon projected the films upon a 
screen, and that they correctly por- 
trayed the conditions and objects as 
he saw them through the use of his 
naked eye at the time he was photo- 
graphing them. He described in de- 
tail how he took the pictures, stated 
there had been no cuts, erasing or 
tampering with the films, and that 
they were in the same condition as 
they were when they were taken from 
the camera. The developer testified 
that he personally put the film in 
the developing machine, and that 
they were at the time of the trial, in 
the same condition as when he de- 
livered them to the camera expert. 


After this preliminary proof, the 
films were offered and admitted in 
evidence over the objection that they 
did not impeach or tend to impeach 
any testimony offered by plaintiff, 
that the pictures did not show a con- 
tinuity of action, that they were mis- 
leading as showing only a few sec- 
onds exposure, and were taken at 
different times to make one con- 
nected reel ; also it was said that they 
were not admissible because there 
was present in Court a man who 
could testify to what he saw and the 
pictures would only be secondary 
evidence and prejudicial. 

After the films were admitted in 
evidence, leave was given the de- 
fendant to show the moving pictures 
on a screen to the jury. Thereupon 
a projector and standard screen 
were brought into the court room 
and exhibited to the jury, the oper- 
ator stating that the screen was 
about three feet from the floor and 
approximately fifteen feet from the 
projector, and that the projector was 
being operated at normal speed. The 
original films were certified to the 
Court of Review, and there a stand- 
ard screen and projector were 
brought into Court and the pictures 
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shown to the justices of the Court 
of Review. The verdict and judg- 
ment were for the defendant. In 
affirming the admission of this evi- 
dence, the Court of Review com- 
mented that while there was a man 
in court who could testify to what 
he saw the plaintiff doing on the oc- 
casions in question, yet he could not 
describe in detail just how the plain- 
tiff was doing it as was done by the 
use of the camera. 

This case seems to be one of our 
best considered cases with reference 
to the method of laying the founda- 
tion for and the introduction of this 
type of evidence. The trial Court 
very carefully and cautiously re- 
quired in every step of the proceed- 
ing the best proof calculated to as- 
sure a correct representation of the 
scenes and occurrences without dis- 
tortion or exaggeration. At no point 
did it permit a departure from the 
underlying and basic principle of 
accuracy. The precautions taken 
can in no sense be considered un- 
reasonable. The surprise and drama 
involved, coupled with the accuracy 
of the portrayal, undoubtedly con- 
vinced the jury more readily than 
any descriptive testimony by word 
of mouth and the verdict for de- 
fendant was not unexpected. 


Movie-Tone as Evidence 


Even talking moving pictures 
(known as the movietone) have 
been admitted in evidence on the 
same principles which govern the 
admissibility of still pictures at the 
trial of one charged with larceny.‘ 
It appeared that the defendant’s con- 
fession was taken and recorded by a 
talking motion picture machine, and 
the record thus made, was offered 
and admitted in evidence over the 
objection of the defendant; it was 
exhibited to the jury upon a screen. 
In holding that it was not erroneous 
to admit such evidence, the court 
said : 


“The commonwealth presented 
the testimony of expert witnesses 
respecting the method by which 
the talking motion pictures are 
made and produced and their re- 
productive accuracy upon the 
screen. From this evidence it ap- 
pears that the movietone is, in the 
language of the court below, ‘in 
basic characteristics, no different, 
on the one hand, from ordinary 
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photography, in regard to the vis- 
ual picture reproduced, and, on 
the other hand, from phono- 
graphic records, in regard to the 
auditory recording of sound. The 
principles that underlie their ad- 
missibility into evidence, there- 
fore, differ in no way from those 
governing the admissibility of still 
pictures and phonographic rec- 


ords.’ It would seem, therefore, 
that objections to the introduction 
of sound pictures to supplement, 
clarify, and authenticate verbal 
testimony of witnesses, must be 
based upon lack of authenticity 
of the particular picture which is 
offered in evidence, rather than 
on the ground of the general un- 
(Continued on next page) 








Motion Pictures—Continued 
reliability of the process by which 
such pictures are produced. From 
time to time the courts have rec- 
ognized new agencies for present- 
ing evidential matters. The nov- 
elty of the talking motion picture 
is no reason for rejecting it if its 
accuracy and reliability, as aids 
in the determination of the truth, 
are established. ... As photo- 
graphs and phonographic repro- 
duction of sounds have been held 
to be admissible in evidence, there 
would seem to be no sound reason 
for refusing to accept a talking 
moving picture, which is but a 
combination of the two, when it 
is shown to be accurate and re- 
liable.” 


Decisions of Various Jurisdictions 


In the case of Boyarsky vs. G. A. 
Zimmerman Corp. 240 App. Div. 
361, 270 N. Y. Supp. 134, the plain- 
tiff also claimed he was totally dis- 
abled and unable to work. Motion 
pictures taken of the plaintiff 


showed him conducting himself as 
a perfectly well man instead of the 
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invalid which he claimed to be. The 
court in passing upon the admissi- 
bility of these pictures uses the fol- 
lowing appropriate language: 

“The well-known progress being 
made in the moving picture world 
has resulted in great accuracy 
in depicting the true conditions 
sought to be shown. The me- 
chanical means of perfecting such 
pictures has become so general 
that it may be necessary in the 
near future to frequently permit 
their introduction in evidence. In 
many cases the pictures may not 
only have a bearing upon the facts 
but may be absolutely decisive 
of the issues involved in the ac- 
tion. Their remarkable accuracy 
is now generally acknowledged 
through their constant use as a 
means of recording and publish- 
ing news items of interest to the 
public, and for that purpose they 
are featured daily in many of the 
moving picture theaters of the 
world.” 

In the case of Heiman vs. Market 
St. Ry. Co., 21 Cal. App. (2d) 311, 
69 P. (2d) 178, the Supreme Court 
of California considering the admis- 
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sibility of motion pictures in a per- 

sonal injury suit said: 
“The plaintiffs contend no foun- 
dation was laid, but they do not 
show in what respect it was not 
laid. The plaintiffs go further and 
contend that in no instance should 
moving pictures be received in evi- 
dence. This contention is based 
on the fact that numerous ‘pranks 
and tricks’ may be developed on 
the screen. The same contention 
can be made regarding many 
classes of evidence. The record 
before us does not disclose that 
the reels were examined and it 
was disclosed they had been al- 
tered in any respect. But when, 
as here, testimony is introduced 
to the effect that the picture is a 
true representation of the scene 
as witnessed by the photographer, 
the objections mentioned are with- 
out foundation. That photographs 
may be admitted in evidence will 
hardly be questioned (10 Cal. Jur. 
896) ; that moving pictures are 
but a series of single pictures is 
known to every one. If single pic- 
tures may properly be received in 
evidence, it is difficult to see any 
reason why moving pictures may 
not be, and at the present time 
the general rule is that they may 
be.” 


It can now be assumed that wher- 
ever the accuracy and pertinency of 
the representation is established, mo- 
tion pictures and motion-sound por- 
trayals will be admitted in evidence. 
It can almost dogmatically be said 
that wherever a motion picture has 
been excluded, an analysis of the 
record will demonstrate that a still 
picture would have been excluded 
under the same conditions. To il- 
lustrate, in Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co. v. Worthy (Tex. 
Civ. App.), 9 S.W. (2d) 388, the 
reviewing court held that it was not 
erroneous for the trial court to re- 
fuse to accept motion pictures in evi- 
dence. Here the bill of exceptions 
did not contain the pictures nor 
show what they disclosed, nor show 
how the pictures were to be ex- 
hibited to the jury. Since the plain- 
tiff admitted doing the work which 
the pictures sought to prove he did 
do, and since there was the sugges- 
tion in the record that the trial court 
did not feel that the exhibit was 
free from deception, it is doubtful if 
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a still picture of the same scene 
would have fared better. 

Again in Gibson vs. Gunn (1923) 
206 App. Div. 464, 202 N. Y. Supp. 
19, affirmed on reargument (1924) 
208 App. Div. 745, 202 N. Y. Supp. 
927, it was held reversible error for 
the court in an action for personal 
injuries to permit a motion picture 
to be exhibited to the jury. The 
plaintiff, a vaudeville dancer, was 
displayed performing as a vaude- 
ville actor notwithstanding the fact 
that he had an artificial leg. The 
reviewing Court regarded the pic- 
ture as a fertile field for exaggera- 
tion of emotions or actions. There 
was also the absence of evidence as 
to how the film was obtained and 
prepared, The picture admitted in 
evidence was thus thought to bring 
before the jury irrelevant matter, 
hearsay, and incompetent evidence 
and to make a farce of the trial. 
The probabilities are that a still 
picture would have been considered 
erroneous for the same reasons. It 
should be noted that two of the five 
judges in this case dissented. New 
York now admits motion pictures 
under reasonable precautionary con- 
ditions. 


Practical Suggestions Respecting 
Motion Picture Evidence 


A discussion of this type serves 
no useful purpose without a con- 
structive suggestion bearing upon 
procedure. Accordingly an effort 
will be made at summarization. To 
make this type of evidence admis- 
sible a proper foundation by oral 
testimony must be laid. The motion 
picture or movietone should be iden- 
tified by a human being and this 
furnishes the vital element of cre- 
dence. The witness should show 
that the exhibit accurately portrays 
the subject matter and the court 
should be satisfied that the portrayal 
is material and relevant to the is- 
sues. This result may be obtained 
with the following procedure: ° 


1. Camera Operator: The com- 
petence of the operator is the first 
step in establishing the accuracy 
of the pictures which are to be 
offered in evidence. This may be 
shown by his testimony concern- 
ing the extent of his experience 
in taking and reproducing them. 
His adequate knowledge of the 
mechanism of the camera and 
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projector is proof of such com- 
petency. 

2. Camera and Film: The oper- 
ator should fully describe the 
mechanism and operation of the 
camera used in taking the pic- 
tures. Such testimony, of course, 
includes the type of lens used, 
the adjustments of the lens, and 
a statement that this particular 
camera was in perfect working 
condition at the time the films in 
question were taken. The type of 
film used should be intelligently 
described both as to its size, sen- 
sitivity, and the manner in which 
it is exposed before the lens of 
the camera. This testimony 
should include the number of pic- 
tures which pass per second be- 
fore the lens to create “normal 
speed” and thus accurately re- 
cord, as to speed, the movements 
of the objects photographed. 

3. Exposure: The operator 
should describe the weather and 
other influencing conditions under 
which the film was exposed. He 
should explain the adjustment of 
his lens, the speed at which the 
camera was set, and the distance 
of the object from the camera. 
He may then testify in detail what 
he observed with his naked eye of 
the object photographed as he 
looked through the direction 
finder of his camera when the 
pictures were taken. This must 
be connected later with testimony 
that after the film had been de- 
veloped he saw the pictures pro- 
jected upon a screen and that they 
correctly and accurately portrayed 
what he saw through the direction 
finder of his camera during the 
time the pictures were being taken. 
4. Developing: The operator 
should further relate what was 
done with the film after exposure. 
If the film is developed by the 
operator, a general statement 
should be made as to his compe- 
tency in this respect, and a de- 
scription should be given of the 
manner in which the film was 
processed and what became of it 
after development. If the film 
was given to another for this pur- 
pose, the operator may show that 
after the film had been properly 
marked it was so delivered. The 
individual developing the film 
should then be produced, and 
qualified as to his competency in 

(Continued on next page) 
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Motion Pictures—Continued 


respect to this type of work. He 
should testify how and when he 
received the marked film, and the 
manner in which it was developed. 
The witness describing the de- 
velopment of the film should 
testify that after the film was 
developed it constituted a con- 
tinuous roll of pictures not muti- 
lated or cut, or tampered with, in 
any manner, 

5. After a film has thus been 
properly identified, it should be 
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offered in evidence. If admitted, 
then leave should be requested to 
exhibit the film upon a screen by 
means of a projector; and if such 
leave is granted, evidence is sug- 
gested to establish the accuracy 
with which the film pictures will 
be depicted on the screen as fol- 
lows: 

Projector and Screen: It is as- 
sumed that the competency of the 
operator of the projector has al- 
ready been established as hereto- 
fore suggested. After he has been 
shown to be competent the oper- 
ator should carefully describe the 
type of mechanism, lens and oper- 
ation of the projector. He should 
demonstrate how the film passes 
in front of the lens, how the light 
from the projector passes through 
the film into the lens and to the 
screen; how focus is obtained; 
that the projector is set at “nor- 
mal speed” ; the number of feet of 
film per second which passes in 
front of the lens when the pro- 
jector is set at “normal speed” ; 
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and the size of the picture which 

will be projected upon the screen. 

All this testimony should be con- 

nected with a statement that the 

projector is then in perfect work- 
ing condition. The size and type 
of screen which is to be used 
should also be descrived showing 
the distance which the screen has 
been placed from the projector. 

With such preliminary proof the 

court room may be darkened and 

the film which has been offered in 
evidence may be projected upon 
the screen, 

It should be recalled that the sole 
purpose of establishing a foundation 
for the introduction of motion pic- 
tures in evidence is to prove the 
accuracy of the pictures taken as a 
correct recordation of what actually 
was seen with the unaided eye. 


Projection of Film Before Appellate 
Court 


A problem for the brief writers 
is the method of preserving this type 
of evidence for review. How can 
it be adequately preserved for avail- 
ability before the reviewing tribu- 
nal? A roll of celluloid film consist- 
ing of a series of light prints be- 
comes part of the trial court record. 
What method should be followed to 
obtain its reexamination by the court 
which considers the review? 

The record on appeal is ordinarily 
a copy of the trial court record, 
duly authenticated by the trial court 
clerk. The report of proceedings at 
the trial, when certified by the trial 
judge, becomes a part of this trial 
court record, and the celluloid film 
admitted in evidence is a part of this 
report of proceedings. The photo- 
graphic technique of today permits 
an exact duplicate of the film to be 
made from the master film, and this 
duplicate with adequate identifying 
or exhibit marks, can be incorpo- 
rated in the record on appeal and 
the technical requirements of the 
record are complied with. Some 
jurisdictions like Illinois permit the 
original report of proceedings at the 
trial as certified by the trial judge 
to be incorporated in the record on 
appeal by order of the trial court or 
by stipulation of the parties. Where 
such is the case, the necessity for a 
duplicate of the film is eliminated. 
In some jurisdictions, whenever, in 
the opinion of the trial judge, an 
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inspection of the original exhibit 
in an action on appeal shall be im- 
portant to a correct decision of the 
case, such judge may make an order 
for the transmission, safe-keeping, 
and return of such original paper as 
to him may seem proper. In such 
jurisdictions, the report of proceed- 
ings could contain a statement (of 
course over the certificate of the trial 
judge) of what the film showed, 
and under the order for transmis- 
sion and safe-keeping the original 
would come before the court of re- 
view. This latter method is cumber- 
some and unsatisfactory for obvious 
reasons. 

After the motion picture is prop- 
erly before the reviewing court by 
one or other of the means above 
reviewed, the next problem is to find 
a way to get the reviewing court to 
see it. The record is there; the fact 
that some agency (the projector) 
is necessary to enable the court to 
interpret it should be no obstacle. 
Any device which assists the com- 
posite mind of the court in inter- 
preting the record is proper. Hence 
to run the film in question through 
a projector of the same description 
as detailed in the trial evidence at 
the same rate of speed would not 
seem to violate any propriety. This 
should be done, on motion of either 
party or upon the courts own mo- 
tion. In the McGoorty case, it was 
done upon the motion of appellant. 

Primarily, it is the duty of courts 
to use every means reasonably cal- 
culated to discover the truth. In the 
performance of that duty, every new 
discovery, every new technique, and 
every new scientific advance, when 
it has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage, should be treated as a 
new aid in the administration of 
justice. In proper cases, the more 
alert and informed courts have 
shown no hesitation in availing 
themselves of these new aids. If 
counsel will but keep in mind that 
his underlying job is to demonstrate 
with preliminary proof which in- 
duces assurance of the accuracy and 
pertinency of his exhibit, and does 
so, we believe there will be no diffi- 
culty in most courts on the score of 
its admissibility. 

1. 9 Blashfield Cyc. of pene Law and 
Practice, 584, Sec. 6331, 6334. 


2. Edison vs. Lubin (Cc .C.A. Pa.) 122 F. 240. 
3. McGoorty vs. Benhart (1940) 305 Ill. App. 
8. 


5 

4, 5 eae vs. Roller (1930) 100 Pa. 
Su 125. 

aes 7 ‘Ill. Law Review 426, 427. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The use of motion pictures is a 
comparatively recent development in 
the law of evidence. We wish to ex- 
press our appreciation to Mr. Lord 
for permitting us to present to our 
readers his interesting discussion of 
this new and novel development. We 
believe it will prove particularly 
helpful to the attorneys among our 
subscribers. 
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The Outside—Continued 


is the time to begin for Comprehen- 
sive Liability insurance protection 
cannot and should not be sold with- 
out a complete meeting of the minds 
as to the risks needs and coverages 
required to take care care of those 
needs. While certain exclusions are 
permissible their number should be 
kept to a minimum. Failure to do 
this detracts from the value of the 
coverage and might pave the way 
for misunderstanding. Remember 
the Comprehensive slogan— 


“We cover everything except this 
and this—” 
as compared with 
“We cover only this and this” under 
separate policies. 


Value of Survey 


Let me cite a few cases to show 
the value of the survey: 


(1) A sizeable risk had seven dif- 
ferent policies with varying 
limits but no coverage on 
twenty-nine hold harmless 
agreements. 

(2) Another risk had _ eighty 
pieces of property leased 
from owners and sublet to 
operators. They had hold 
harmless agreements but no 
insurance protection on these 
properties. 

(3) An insured had his opera- 
tions and properties in his 
home state covered but a sur- 
vey disclosed two ranches 
with packing plants and side 
track agreements in another 
state. Neither the risk nor 
the producer had thought 
about this until a Comprehen- 
sive Survey was made. 

(4) A coffee making equipment 
concern sold its products to 
restaurants retaining owner- 
ship until the equipment was 
paid for. They had no save 
harmless agreements and no 
insurance after the equip- 
ment had left the factory. 


Uninsured Conditions 


It is, therefore, evident that sur- 
veys bring out uninsured conditions. 
They also build up a risk to give it 
complete protection and _ thereby 
qualify it for Comprehensive cov- 
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erage. To illustrate, let me quote a 
producer who has become a real 
booster of this modern method of 
insurance protection : 
“In each of these cases the in- 
sured always divided his business 
among several agencies. The first 
thing I did was to request time 
enough to properly explain the 
Comprehensive contract. After 
securing permission to take plenty 
of time I went over the survey ap- 
plication step by step. In the case 
of a large dairy risk I discovered 
a contractual agreement with the 
city whereby the insured held the 
city harmless from any liability 
which might accrue due to the ex- 
istence of a gasoline storage tank 
installed on city property. When 
I came to the product liability sec- 
tion of the survey we had a long 
talk. I sold Product Liability 
with a premium of about $450 and 
further, discovered that the in- 
sured owned and controlled an ice 
cream company in another city 
about forty miles away. I re- 
ceived the order to write compen- 
sation and Comprehensive liability 
including automobile at this new 
location. 


“In the other case, a Department 
store where we had Public Lia- 
bility and Elevator, I found two 
hold harmless agreements not cov- 
ered. I also succeeded in selling 
Product Liability, premium about 
$200. The insured had several 
large bill-boards, on property 
which they leased. Further, they 
sponsored two trips a year taking 
newsboys to Detroit to see a base- 
ball game and a Santa Claus pa- 
rade during the Christmas season. 
I wrote the automobile fleet policy 
and the non-ownership contract of 
another Company, and am now in 
the process of preparing for the 
issuance of a Comprehensive 
policy. 

“T found in both of these situa- 
tions that a careful study of the 
survey form opened the eyes of 
the insured to the many lines of 
Liability coverage needed. The 
use of the survey offers the best 
way I know, to get out of the in- 
sured’s mind the old idea of sepa- 
rate policies. As you can see these 
two visits produced a lot of new 
business for me and cemented 
further my relationship with the 
risks. The knowledge of the busi- 


ness which you must have to prop- 
erly present this form of Contract 
gains the confidence of the in- 
sured. I give full credit for my 
success with these two risks to the 
very thorough discussion we had 
of each coverage described in the 
survey and an exact answer to 
every question on the form. The 
survey application is the very 
heart of the proper handling of 
Comprehensive Liability insur- 
ance.” 


Additional Sales Pointers 


(1) Join the A.M.P.C. Club. Al- 
ways Make Policy Clear— 
and eliminate misunderstand- 
ing at audit. 
Emphasize ‘“peace-of-mind” 
coverage, i.e., feeling of se- 
curity and sense of protec- 
tion that goes with Compre- 
hensive Liability. 
(3) Comprehensive policies fol- 
low the Common Law in a 
broader sense than individual 
policies. The Common Law 
deals with liability; specific 
policies deal with hazards, 
hence the need for the broad 
inclusive insuring clauses of 
the Comprehensive policies. 

A good approach—do you 

want your claim prepaid or 

do you want it C.O.D.? 

(5) Comprehensive policies 
change prospects into buyers. 
The less you have to confuse 
the prospect the more they 
buy. They like the idea of 
one agent, one company, and 
one responsibility. 

(6) Speaking, “Insurance from 
the Buyer’s Point of View,” 
J. L. McLeod, Treasurer, 
Detroit Edison Company 
urged the desirability of plac- 
ing all cover in the hands of 
a competent agency equipped 
to render real service. A 
competent agent will survey 
the risk, avoid dangerous 
gaps in coverage and will 
prevent overinsurance and 
underinsurance of certain 
hazards. . . . That’s exactly 
what the Comprehensive poli- 
cies do when properly sold. 

(7) Assemble a “Grub Stake” 
containing (a) synopsis of 
the Comprehensive policies, 
(b) minimum qualifying pre- 
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»p- miums, and (c) sample ar- Here’s simple, appealing with each division of his busi- 
act rangement of coverage. It’s sales logic that gets the ness.” 
in- your preparedness program. job done right at one (11) The purchase of the Compre- 
my (8) The psychology of selling time. It makes for satis- hensive Liability policies in- 
the Comprehensive Liability cov- fied customers. volves no penalties for full 
1ad erage is so pleasingly differ- (9) From a producer’s stand- credit is given for outstand- 
the ent :— point the policy is ideal. It’s ing insurance even though 
to Let’s visualize two liability easy to explain and it avoids the Comprehensive _ elimi- 
“he sales interviews: the non-insured loss. Per- nates all the gaps in the mean- 
ory (a) In one you list and dis- haps what pleases producers time. 
of \ cuss separate policies— most is that it corrals the en- (12) Comprehensive Liability cov- 
ur- outline coverage of each tire liability business of an erage is salable—it’s under- 
and hope the prospect is insured and thereby shuts out standable— insureds have 
e is not bewildered. This competition. been asking for it for a long 
usually results in a half (10) About the only sales obstacle time but it will still take 
| sale or no sale. encountered is the old one— salesmanship to get your 
Al- } (b) Contrast this method “T can’t buy that even though share of the business. Why? 
“sil with the following: it appeals to me because I’vc There never has been and 
nd- | Mr. Prospect, you and got to spread my business there never will be a substi- 
I don’t know all the lia- around.” The answer to that tute for salesmanship. Nug- 
a” bility hazards you may one was given in the editorial gets don’t roll out of the hill- 
ll have in your business. “Plus and Minus” published ___ side into the miner’s lap. _ 
No one knows until in The Standard, February «neo oe Institute 
a someone’s hurt and then 22, 1941, from which I quote: 
. it’s too late. We might “Tt isn’t to the discredit of 
ol. | measure them today and the producers involved that SALVAGE 
ss tomorrow find we had the division of business Fire Locses reduced thru 
la i , low cost Repairing. 
ae selected wrongly. You among several agents or bro- - 
na want complete liability kers generally results in less 
‘fic protection with no ifs, service rather than more. It 
a. ands,’ or ‘buts’ and is practically impossible for 
er are willing to pay a fair them to avoid the natural re- 
oo" price for that peace of sult of divided responsibility : 
; “ mind. We'll protect you either an overlapping of cov- 
— against all claims under erage, which is wasteful, or 
a a blanket automatic com- a gap in protection, which is 
prehensive policy that worse. If a client deals with 
i covers today’s hazards two agents rather than one, 65 Ft. Linen and Lace Banquet 
“a and tomorrow’s, too. It he has doubled the possibility iia aoe prey a 
vu does not cover this and of error or misunderstand- Silks, Brocades, “Tapestries. Antiques. eni- 
os this and this but with ing, and splitting his business woven, Restored, “Repaired, Regardless of how 
of these understandable ex- among three increases this pikecommended by Natl Museums, Pres, 
tse ceptions everything else possibility three-fold. And ee 
is covered. We will pro- on the human side, the client LA MERS STUDIO 
vide this coverage for has cut down his importance [42 Gost 34th St., Now York 
om s H ” (26th Tel. Lex. 2-3574 
7” this premium.” ..... as customer to each agency 
‘er, 
ny 
ac- | 
= | COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND UNVARNISHED FACTS 
De 
A concerning the financial standing, man- 
vey agement and operating results of all stock, 
us mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds fire, casu- 
vill alty, surety and marine insurance com- 
ind panies (domestic and foreign) operating in 
ain the U. S. can be found, at a glance, in 
tly BEST’S INSURANCE GUIDE WITH KEY 
oli- RATINGS. Cost—only $5.08 a copy. 
d. 
Ss G4 ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
, = 75 FULTON ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
re- 
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The Inside—Continued 


one which will embrace the public 
liability of the insured as simply, 
effectively and completely as_ the 
workmen’s compensation policy em- 
braces the liability to employees. 
Comprehensive liability is the first 
stride in that direction. 


New Approach 


What is comprehensive liability in- 
surance? I have often referred to it 
as a way-station on the route to an 
all-risk liability policy. The remain- 
ing portion of the route is only the 
perfection of comprehensive lia- 
bility insurance. We have already 
taken the big step, that of reversal of 
the old approach. Instead of insur- 
ing against only the hazards speci- 
fied in the policy, comprehensive 
liability insurance embraces all haz- 
ards not excluded. Coverage of the 
unknown or unanticipated hazard, 
which was the difficult step, has 
been accepted. The dangers in- 
herent in the change have already 
been assumed. 

Why, then, do we stop tempo- 
rarily at a way-station? Because 
in our effort to reverse our former 
approach and embrace all hazards 
we encounter many minor obstacles, 
temporarily insoluble on a prac- 
ticable and equitable basis, which 
we unwittingly created in the de- 
velopment of the separate covers. 

We find we cannot say to an in- 
sured, “You must purchase insur- 
ance against all hazards of liability 
loss,” because our current rates and 
rating plans are not sufficiently re- 
fined to produce an equitable result 
premiumwise for all insureds. For 
example: Although every insured 
has potential hazards of liability for 
property damage and for products, 
we have no rates which reflect the 
leveling effect of broad distribution 
of insurance against these hazards. 
These covers have never been sold 
generally; they have been bought 
by insureds who knew there would 
be losses. Until we can develop 
plans which will more accurately 
and more equitably apportion the 
cost of property damage and prod- 
ucts losses in accordance with the 
degree of hazard, we have no al- 
ternative to leaving these covers on 
an optional basis. When we can 
produce rates for these covers which 
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will be equitable for all degrees of 
exposure, we can make the purchase 
of insurance against these covers 
mandatory as a part of the com- 
prehensive liability policy. 


Contractual Liability 


Contractual liability is also a prob- 
lem. Since assumption of liability 
by contract is a matter within the 
control of the insured, protection 
against liability assumed by contract 
is hardly a hazard which can be 
covered automatically because it 
lacks the feature of fortuity which 
is essential to proper underwriting 
of liability insurance. We have not 
yet reached the point at which we 
are willing to cover automatically 
whatever liability the insured may 
care to assume. Most underwriters 
believe such insurance too closely 
resembles absolution in advance for 
sins yet to be committed. However, 
there are certain types of contracts 
which underwriters are willing to 
cover automatically. They are con- 
tracts which have to a considerable 
degree become standardized, and are 
incorporated in the automatic cov- 
erage of the comprehensive policy. 
Other types which under manual 
rules may be automatically covered 
may be included in the compre- 
hensive policy. But here again we 
are forced to grant the insured the 
option of insuring or not insuring 
against contractual liability pending 
the development of a better auto- 
matic coverage plan. 

In the automobile field we have 
had a broad distribution of property 
damage liability insurance. Products 
liability is non-existent, and con- 
tractual liability is extremely rare. 
Therefore, we exclude_all contrac- 
tual liability and require the insured 
to purchase all other forms of pro- 
tection. We still have the problem 
of proper charges for unlicensed 
automobiles. We still meet the ques- 
tion of suspension and many other 
bothersome and perplexing prob- 
lems, but we are nearer our goal 
with respect to automobile hazards 
than with respect to general liability 
hazards. 


General Liability 
In the general liability field we 


have not only the difficulties I have 
mentioned but a great many more. 


We have the manual property dam- 
age exclusions. While the hazards 
which may be included are ratable, 
we are not in a position to say that 
the insured must purchase insur- 
ance against these hazards at cur- 
rent rates as a condition precedent 
to comprehensive insurance. 

We also have manual classifica- 
tions the rates for which contemplate 
limitations upon coverage. We can- 
not yet equitably require insurance 
at the rates for the broader cover- 
age. 

These few instances illustrate the 
many minor problems which must be 
solved before we can require the in- 
sured to purchase coverage of all 
liability. Until we can cover all 
liability and equitably charge for all 
hazards which exist we cannot com- 
plete the route from the way-station 
to our ultimate destination. 

Furthermore, such a policy as we 
hope eventually to have should be 
rated on a single rate basis rather 
than on the current bases for ex- 
isting covers. Until we have a single 
rate basis we can never cease think- 
ing of liability insurance in terms 
of separate covers. I doubt if we 
can make much progress toward a 
scientific rating plan until we have 
first made it possible to collect loss 
experience under policies covering 
all hazards. It seems logical to ex- 
pect that perfection of a method of 
rating must await removal of ob- 
stacles to mandatory inclusion of all 
liability hazards in the policy. Until 
that time we have no alternative to 
the use of current rates for separate 
exposures. 


Broader Aspects 


You are all familiar with the poli- 
cies which have been adopted and the 
rules applicable to them in both the 
rate-regulated and the non-regulated 
states. Therefore, I shall use the 
space allotted in discussion of some 
of the broader aspects of the com- 
prehensive liability program. In do- 
ing so I shall take the liberty of 
presenting my personal views even 
though with respect to these aspects 
there may be several schools of 
thought. 

Personally I believe that the way- 
station at which we have paused in 
our progress is also the crossroads 
of comprehensive liability insurance. 
The next six months or a year will 
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determine whether we shall go di- 
rectly forward or whether we shall 
turn aside on the crossroad. If we 
permit practices and adopt inter- 
pretations and rulings presently ex- 
pedient in order to give every risk a 
comprehensive liability policy for the 
minimum of hazards he chooses to 
insure against, there will eventually 
be no difference between compre- 
hensive liability insurance and our 
current covers. Comprehensive in- 
surance will become glorified sched- 
ule insurance, and the compre- 
hensive liability policy will become 
only a policy under which it will 
be possible for an insured to pur- 
chase comprehensive insurance if he 
wants it. 


Let me illustrate what I mean. 
Under the automobile fleet plan we 
confine coverage to owned licensed 
automobiles and compute premium 
on owned licensed automobiles. 
Under the comprehensive policy we 
cover all owned automobiles. If the 
insured owns unlicensed automobiles 
premium must be charged for them. 
But we have no rates for unlicensed 
automobiles. The expedient thing to 
do is to permit exclusion of cover- 
age for unlicensed automobiles. The 
sound thing to do, if we are truly 
interested in improving insurance 
and continuing on the road which 
lies ahead, is to take the position 
that coverage of unlicensed auto- 
mobiles may not be excluded, and 
make rates which are commensurate 
with the hazard for unlicensed auto- 
mobiles, 


Rating Problems 


We shall undoubtedly be faced 
with the application of the suspen- 
sion rule to comprehensive auto- 
mobile liability insurance. The easy, 
expedient thing to do is to permit 
suspension of coverage. The sound 
thing to do is to refuse suspension 
of coverage and devise rates for the 
periods of lay-up commensurate 
with the reduced hazards. 

The expedient thing to do is to 
continue permitting an option with 
respect to the inclusion of property 
damage liability. The sound thing 
to do is to work out a method of 
establishing a rate commensurate 
with the degree of exposure. The 
same is true of products liability. 

The expedient thing to do with 
manual classifications the rates for 
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"Seems to me you need to sell yourself a little more thoroughly!" 





which contemplate a limited cover- 
age is to permit exclusion of the 
broader coverage and charge the 
manual rate. The sound thing to do 
is to find a way of properly rating 
the broader coverage in its applica- 
tion to the exposure of the risk. 
The same is true of the manual 
property damage exclusions. 


The Will To Do 


I fully appreciate that these rating 
problems are difficult, but I submit 
that it is no more difficult to de- 
termine proper products liability or 
property damage liability rates for 
a country store in my home town 
in Maine as compared with proper 
rates for a department store in Chi- 
cago than it is to determine the 
proper rates for bodily injury and 
property damage liability insurance 
on a Ford sedan in that little town 
as compared with rates for a Mack 


truck in Chicago. It is largely a 
matter of the will to do it. Liability 
underwriters are extremely re- 
sourceful. They have many times 
taken much more difficult hurdles. 

I am also aware that underwriters 
will resist low rates for unlicensed 
automobiles and for automobiles 
during periods of lay-up because 
they fear the automobiles will be 
used. Under the comprehensive 
liability policy there must be a 
great deal of mutual trust. The 
carrier must trust the insured to 
disclose his business operations how- 
ever far-flung and all data needed 
to compute rates. The insured 
must trust the carrier to rate new 
hazards equitably. The fear that 
we cannot trust an insured not 
to use unlicensed automobiles or 
automobiles temporarily withdrawn 
from use, while we cover all of his 
other automobiles whether he tells 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Inside—Continued 
us about them or not, seems to me 
to be somewhat anomalous. 


At the Cross-Road 


If we are truly interested in better 
insurance and are willing to work 
and to think, we can find ways and 
means to meet all such questions 
without permitting suspension or ex- 
clusion of protection for the insured. 
Anything less is turning aside from 


the main road we have thus far 
traveled in adopting the compre- 
hensive policy. 

It does not follow that if we take 
the cross-road we shall not eventu- 
ally reach the same objective. It 
does follow, however, that the road 
will be longer, that the benefits of 
perfected comprehensive insurance 
will be withheld much longer from 
the insuring public, and that we may 
be too late in arriving at our ultimate 
destination. 
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Opportunity Ahead 


We have ahead of us a splendid 
opportunity to do a constructive, 
long-range job of which the liability 
insurance business can be forever 
proud. By following the main road 
and gradually eliminating one by 
one the optional exclusions of haz- 
ards as we find ways to rate them 
equitably, we shall be following the 
shortest way to the liability insur- 
ance contract which we all agree 
is the need of business today. 
Whether we make the most of this 
opportunity remains to be seen. It 
depends upon the attitude of pro- 
ducers, underwriters, company ex- 
ecutives and all others who influence 
the writing of liability insurance. 

It is my personal view that to 
permit any exclusion of liability 
from the comprehensive policy with 
respect to any hazard for which we 
can produce an equitable charge for 
the risk involved is turning aside on 
the cross-road. We have spent fifty 
years teaching business to believe 
that selection of covers is the proper 
way to save on insurance cost. We 
should be willing to make a great 
effort to teach business that under 
the new plan the way to save on in- 
surance cost is to insure all hazards 
at reasonable rates and save by 
stopping accidents. 


Social Responsibility 


Liability insurance is no longer 
a contract solely for the protection 
of the assets of the insured. It is 
rapidly becoming a contract for the 
benefit of persons so unfortunate 
as to be injured. It is inevitable 
that in the next few years the ever- 
broadening views of social responsi- 
bility will expand the use of lia- 
bility insurance for the protection 
of injured persons. As that expan- 
sion comes, the nearer our liability 
contract has approached a coverage 
of all liability of the insured the 
better fitted it will be to serve the 
public need and the less will be the 
occasion for coverage established by 
legislation. In addition to our de- 
sire to provide a better insurance 
for business this is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of continuing on the 
main, direct road. 

The loss of a life or a limb can- 
not be compensated by payment of 
money. Money can at best but ease 
the suffering which must result from 
the loss. We have long recognized 
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in casualty insurance that it is 
cheaper to prevent losses than to 
pay for them. And our humanitarian 
instincts have long inclined us to- 
ward accident prevention. But we 
have had no satisfactory method 
of stimulating accident prevention 
effort. 


Assured's Incentive 


Under the stimulus of necessity 
the insurance business produced 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
and an all-risk policy. We supple- 
mented the insurance with merit 
rating. We are constantly improv- 
ing merit rating and are thereby 
constantly increasing the incentive 
of the employer to prevent injuries 
to his employees. The results which 
have been accomplished by coopera- 
tion between employers and their 
insurance carriers is probably the 
most outstanding achievement of 
liability insurance. It has been possi- 
ble because we have been able to 
say to the employer: “Your policy 
covers all of your liability to your 
employees. You have only one con- 
cern—the control of your insurance 
cost. If you will cooperate with us 
in preventing injuries to your em- 
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54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
‘career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


holders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


the Preferred. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


ployees, you can largely control the 
rates which you must pay for your 
insurance.” 

Until we can say the same to the 
owner of a business with respect to 
his public liability hazards, we are 
not doing the kind of job which 
business has the right to expect from 
us. We cannot say that until we 
can offer him a liability policy com- 
parable in service to the workmen’s 
compensation policy, supplemented 
with a merit-rating plan which will 
quickly translate elimination of ac- 
cidents into a saving in insurance 
cost. 


Functions of Insurance 


The functions of liability insur- 
ance should be two-fold: First, the 
prevention of accidents, and second, 
the spreading of losses and the 
amelioration of suffering caused 
by accidents which cannot be pre- 
vented. There can be no doubt 
with respect to the order of these 
functions in importance. We have 
done a creditable job with the less 
important function. We can do a 
comparable job with the more im- 
portant function only as we progress 
farther along the main road to our 
destination, 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 





We are now faced with a situa- 
tion in which we must permit the 
exclusion of coverage for certain 
hazards until we can perfect our 
methods of rating such hazards. 
Because we must for a time at least 
permit such exclusions, the task of 
making coverage of all hazards 
mandatory will be immeasurably 
more difficult. Not only shall we 
have a general practice to overcome, 
but the incentive to overcome it 
will be weakened. Already there 
are evidences of a willingness to 
stop where we now are and permit 
the exclusion of coverages to be- 
come permanent. Several schools of 
thought are developing with respect 
to the comprehensive program from 
now on. 

It is my personal belief that to 
turn aside on the cross-road simply 
because it is easy and expedient is 
the greatest disservice we can pos- 
sibly render the business of liability 
insurance; and that we should all 
make every effort to eliminate as 
rapidly as we can the minor obstacles 
which temporarily prevent compre- 
hensive liability insurance from be- 
coming the type of insurance which 


business has the right to expect. 


From an address before the Insurance Institute 
of America. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY GROUPS—Continued 


AETNA FIRE: 
Aetna (Fire) 
Piedmont 


Totals, Fire Companies .........++ 
Century Indemnity 


Totals, GIO cicccccesccrccesvcece 


AETNA LIFE: 
AUMAOMGRETD cccccccccccscccccccccceccece 
lowa 
Standard 


Totals, Fire Companies 


Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Aetna Life 


Totals, Casualty Companies 


Totals, Group 
AGRICULTURAL: 


Agricultural 
Empire State 


Totals, Group 
ALLSTATE: 


NOE: BAG. vc iccestctesesaccccscescese 
Allstate Insurance 


Totals, Group 


AMERICA FORE: 
American Eagle 
Continental 
Fidelity Phenix 
First American 





Totals, Fire Companies 
Fidelity & Casualty 


Totals, Group 
AMERICAN AUTO 


American Auto Fire 
American Auto Insurance 


SED. Sita Wetinacdisedesave 


AMERICAN INDEMNITY: 
Co ere 
American Indemnity 
Texas Indemnity 


Totals Casualty Companies ........ 


Totals, Group 


AMERICAN OF NEWARK: 
American 


Columbia Fire ........cccceccescccccees 
BEEN cccce ROEENSS4ECENETOCSL Ce ebO RS %ES 
Totals, Fire Companies ............ 
ON TD oc ccc cscevnedesscces 
BE, EE Naccrcecevesseecenees 
_ AMERICAN MOTORISTS: 
American Motorists Fire ......... 
American Motorists Insurance 
ED cnt chee udaa doeeaenee 
AMERICAN SURETY: 
I IE oh bo an Gd0do02e.000 0:60 
Se ET EE oid ocdcawecovetoves 
EY n.b6.0 cen pe tiewnedes-so0% 
ASSOCIATED: 
Associated Fire & Marine.............. 
Associated Indemnity ........ccccsccese 
Ny IN ss cs sctiads beeadsaweeses 
ATLAS: 
ED 90st Geen ee nkeoescdedeO bands 
PED BOMBS oc csccsccvccesevveccces 
ME, MERON. dducincecnsscancdccces 
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Ratio Losses Ratio 
Under- Exps. and Losses 
Total 3 Net Net writing Ine’dto Adj. Ine’d 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Exps. Prems. Exps. toPrems. 
Assets Paid-in Surplus Prems. Written Earned Ine’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
$56,874 $7,500 $26,177 $20,632 $24,251 $23,326 $11,880 49.0 $11,153 «47.8 
2'912 1/000 938 1,037 1/334 1/276 530 -:39.7 741 58.1 
6.584 1, 4,293 1501 1/837 1.750 795 43.3 872 49.8 
~~ $66,370 $9,500 $31,408 $23,170 $27,422 $26,352 $13,205 48.2 $12,766 48.4 
13,391 1,000 4)556 3.520 81025 7'922 37300 41.1 4)572 57.7 
$79,761 $10,500 $35,964 $26,690 $35,447 $34,274 $16,505 46.6 $17,338 50.6 
$28,981 $5,000 $10,824 $10,513 $14,257 $13,365 © $6,694 + «= «46.9 $6,240 46.7 
327 100 228 4 6 S. geee 2 
6,164 1,000 2,628 2,425 2,313 2,089 1135 9 4921 835 40.0 
$35,472 $6,100 $13,680 $12,442 $16,576 $15,450 $7,820 47.2 $7,077 45.8 
$71,000 $3,000 $22,982 $19,633 $37,268 $35,909 $16,132 43.3 $17,807 49.7 
(42133 015,000 a25,181 4.222 14,011. c14-705 41752918 DSS 
$113,133 $18,000 $48,163 $23,855 $51,279 $50,674 $20,307 «39.6 += $27,482.42 
$148,605 $24,100 $61,843 $36,797 $67,855 $66,133 $28,136 41.5 $34,559 52.3 
$15,395 $3,000 $5,255 $6,208 $7,143 $6,007 $3,259 45.6 $3,833 50.4 
4228 1,000 1,580 1/329 1597 1/464 680 42.7 767 52.4 
~~ $19,623 $4,000 +~=—« $6,835 «$7,622 ~—«$8,740»—s $8,071 «$3,939 «45.1 ~——« $4,100 50.8 
$1,501 $300 $546 $476 $1,101 $1,006 $424 38.2 $440 43.7 
5.504 400 1,589 1,697 3,571 3/297 1178 33.0 1747 054.1 
$7,005 $700 $2,185 = $2,173 Ss $4,672 «= $4,233» $1,602 «34.3 = $2,187 1.7 
$17,971 $1,000 $12,931 $3,174 $3,330 $3,131 $1432 43.0 $1,530 48.9 
98,180 5,000 «65.724 «0.949 BTGS2 201412 91303 42.9 9.898 48.5 
77.032 3750 51489 16014 17423 16;861 7380 42.4 8/349 49.5 
4,684 1,000 2,665 920 958 $32 406 42.4 533. 57.2 
3.162 1,000 1.703 442 457 373 220 48.2 184 49.2 
24053 2,000 16,124 5,367 4,930 4,605 2,365 48.0 1915 41.6 
$225,082 $13,750 $150,636 ~ $46,866 $48,780 $46,314 $21,106 43.3 $22409 48.4 
51,106 2/250 ” 15,299 12416 24697 24387 “11391 46.1 11,692 47.9 
$276,188 $16,000 $165,935 $50,282 $73,477 $70,701 $32,497 44.2 $34,101 48.2 
$4,165 $300 $1,224 $2,017 $4,000 $3,067 $1,703 41.9 $1,004 46.2 
25426 2,000 8,922 6464 13,688 13,456 4904 36.0 7,889 58.6 
$29,591 $2,300 $10,146 $8,511 $17,698 $17,123 $6,607 37.3 $9,583 56. 
$528 $200 $240 $96 $129 $111 $56 43.7 $65 59.0 
$4,587 $1,000 $1,391 $1,202 $2,254 $2,145 $975 43.3 $1,149 53.6 
1.084 300 80 64 531 512 33 6. 25 49.0 
$5,671 $1,300 «$1,471 ~—«$1, 266 2785 $2,657 $1,008 36.2 $1,400 52.7 
$6,199 $1,500 «$1,711 ~—«4$:1, 362 2,914 $2,768 $1,064 36.5 $1,465 52.9 
$31,909 $3,344 $11,951 «$13,533 $15,557 «$14,489 «= «$6,840 44.0 = $7,503 =i. 4 
3,033 1,000 1/486 559 577 346 263 45.5 291 53.2 
2'145 1,000 888 280 294 277 140 47.6 147 s«53.2 
"$37,087 «$5,844 «$14,325 $1372 $16,428 $15,312 $7,243 44.1 $8,031 52.4 
7513 800 1,293 "245 4.733 4625 97941. 2542 55.0 
~~ $44,600 «$6,144 ~—«$15,618 $16,617 $21,161 $19,937 $9,222 43.6 $10,573 53.0 
$309 $200 $108 $1 $1 Re sia a sini re 
10,010 750 444 1,923 7,203 7,320 $1,833 26:1 $4089 55.9 
$10,319 $950 $1,552 $1,924 $7,204 $7,321 $1,883 26.1 $4,089 55.9 
$27,107 $7,500 «$6,380 «$6,359 = $10,541 «$10,375 «= $5,631 i534 $3,876 87.4 
5,690 1,000 1/393 L546 2'847 2'817 1,223 43.0 1/409 50.0 
$32,797 $8,500 $7,773 «$7,905 «$13,388 $13,192 $6,854 51.2 $5,28% 40.1 
$576 $300 $220 $60 $96 $71 $63 65.5 $17 23.6 
6514 750 1,782 851 4,621 4,625 1,331 28.8 2,630 56.9 
$7,090 $1,050 $2,002 $911 $4,717 $4,606 $1,304 29.6 $2,647 56.4 
$2,777 $1,000 ~—s $1,124 $552 525 $505 $275 «52.3 $240 47.5 
GD ccacee 2'578 3,030 3,227 3,130 1617 50.1 1,492 47.6 
$9,150 $1,000 $3,702 $3,582 $3,752 $3,635 $1,892 50.4 $1,732 47.6 
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(last 000 omitted) 
Ratio Losses Ratio 
Under- Exps. and Losses 
Total Net Net writing Ine’dto Adj. Ine’d 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Exps. Prems. Exps. toPrems, 
Assets Paid-in Surplus Prems. Written Earned Ine’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
SUMNER BALLARD: | 
EMCOPMATIONEL 2.0.00 cccccccceccccevvcecs $6,520 $1,000 $3,309 $1,815 $2,398 $2,291 $1,118 46.6 $1,345 58.7 
TEE 163+ 0a6ss00nbed nae ecsaneuben rere 1,073 675 530 766 234 44.2 537 70.1 
SND ac icucacsecuressednsen $8,347 $1,000 $4,382 $2,490 $2,928 $3,057 $1,352 46.2 1,882 61.6 
BOSTON 
OE ERI RT ee Ee 25,427 $3,000 $15,239 $4,830 $5,469 $5,230 $2,597 47.5 $2,388 45.7 
TS epee vats ese kanes b0es00ie0 ones 10,245 1,000 7,524 1,738 1,875 1,787 827 44.1 800 44.8 
Te COE EEE $35,672 $4,000 $22,763 $6,568 $7,344 $7,017 $3,424 46.6 $3,188 45.4 : 
D. F. BRODERICK: : 
Dearborn National Insurance .......... $1,117 $507 $231 $328 $452 $287 $297 65.5 $221 76.9 
Dearborn National Casualty ........... 1,180 390 261 260 676 611 355 52.5 417 68.3 
ANN Sagi chesechvks see woase 2,297 $897 $492 $588 $1,128 $898 $652 57.8 $638 71.0 
BUCKEYE UNION: 
Buckeye Union Fire .......cccccccsecses $68 $200 $278 $217 $202 $135 $96 47.7 eee 46.4 
Buckeye Union Casualty ............... 3,002 300 635 1,213 2,397 2,276 77 40.7 1,208 53.1 
PE cccvcadncsecsawcaceae $3,688 $500 $913 $1,430 $2,599 $2,411 $1,073 41.3 $1,271 52.7 
CALEDONIAN 
Caledonian American ..............e00- $1,787 $500 $1,015 $282 $231 $231 $140 60.6 $124 53.4 : 
Caledonian Insurance .................. a 8 éseccs 2,296 1,699 1,907 1,745 909 47.7 827 47.4 : 
ED Baise netose6.0644o0ceanewe re 1,243 411 349 374 201 57.7 198 53.0 : 
TD os cs eca nen daneeenee $7,653 $500 $4,554 $2,392 $2,487 $2,350 $1,250 50.3 $1,149 48.9 
: 
CENTRAL SURETY: | 
ROGUE PEED DUNO icc cscsdcccscccces $742 $250 $324 $158 $301 $246 $132 43.7 $121 49.2 | 
Central Surety Corporation ............ 8,478 1,000 2,655 2,164 5,255 4,976 1,827 34.8 2,896 58.2 | 
EE  - iccaachadrdew tiene ewe $9,220 $1,250 $2,979 $2,322 $5,556 $5,222 $1,959 35.3 $3,017 57.8 | 
CENTURY: 
REE Rae ery Tree > eseace $1,798 $1,455 $2,165 $2,096 $964 44.5 $999 47.6 
EE Ube seencttiniseenécaawenes ier 982 437 489 482 249 50.8 251 52.1 
I RN ond ensteseces+enxnwen ree $2,780 $1,892 $2,654 $2,578 $1,213 45.7 $1,250 48.5 
CHUBB & SON: 
MUNOMCS ASSUPAMCO 20.000 ccccccccscesecs OT! ieee $1,810 570 $1,599 $1,549 $652 40.7 $580 37.4 | 
| CO Ae ere 23,173 $4,000 14,128 3,28 6,083 5,619 2,528 41.5 2,352 41.8 : 
EY LA ineaae is niekedine bes.s6ovematnsiddes SS zeae 4,164 851 2,458 2,436 965 39.3 878 36.0 
de Ne Nu cea hbel bias e-ne.s yee vere Pee 2,849 826 2,265 2,202 939 41.4 818 37.1 
EE Sana acie dean kaos 6s.e5aws0Ke Veen 3,434 1,000 2,520 6 131 86 51 39.3 21 24.1 
Totals, Fire Companies ............ $40,725 $5,000 $25,471 $5,596 $12,536 $11,892 $5,135 41.0 $4,649 39.1 
U. S. Guarantee ........ peacaucnebeene 18,750 2,000 8,311 3,617 6,153 5,540 2,650 43.1 2,016 36.4 
ee ED cre sbwetessveapecne $59,475 $7,000 $33,782 $9,213 $18,689 $17,432 $7,785 41.7 $6,665 38.2 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT: 
ROE Tr rr $4,968 $1,000 $1,621 $1,734 $2,340 $721 $784 33.5 $632 87.6 | 
American Credit Indemnity ............ 5,444 1,500 1,468 891 1,786 1,762 902 50.5 753 42.7 i 
EG IE ic.cctenesdiocecescsvics $10,412 $2,500 $3,089 $2,625 $4,126 $2,483 $1,686 40.9 $1,385 55.8 i 
COMMERCIAL UNION: 
i re $7,216 $1,000 $3,702 $2,368 $2,275 $2,216 $1,219 53.6 $1,078 48.6 | 
ETRE ER eee ier 922 409 397 386 206 51.8 190 49.1 | 
le sia cal acne ae 660'0:6-0-4. 0105805 5,123 1,000 2,573 1,467 1,399 1,364 742 53.0 664 48.7 ; 
Commercial Union Assurance .......... | re 7,220 4,995 6,983 6,777 2,928 41.9 2,975 43.9 | 
Commercial Union Fire ................ 2,874 1,000 861 ~ 924 885 862 486 &4.9 420 48.8 : 
i See esi eae sw base ban eee Pee 2,071 1,023 978 952 537 54.9 468 49.1 : 
EE NE Cidiewiadeidssbesrensaes eee 1,490 1,051 1,004 977 521 51.9 479 49.1 
Totals, Fire Companies ............ $36,281 $3,000 $18,839 $12,237 $13,921 $13,534 $6,639 47.7 $6,274 46.4 
: 
eee $8,604 $1,000 $3,147 $2,016 $3,368 $3,279 $1,556 46.2 $1,628 49.7 | 
Qcean Accident & Guarantee ........... i ee 6,209 4,307 7.876 7,880 3,442 43.7 4,168 52.9 
Totals, Casualty Companies ....... $27,046 $1,000 $9,356 $6,323 $11,244 $11,159 $4,998 44.5 $5,796 51.9 , 
PE qumenntinndnts comes — e 
Kit ie cedenereneninees $63,327 $4,000 28,195 $18,560 $25,165 $24,693 $11,637 46.2 $12,070 48.9 : 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY : 
Transportation Insurance ............. $532 $200 $190 $121 $212 $166 $88 41.7 $117 70.7 
ee re 40,097 2,000 9,878 10,473 25,372 24,684 9,995 39.4 13,486 54.6 
ED: ivdnccdvesevresvndoos $40,629 $2,200 $10,068 $10,594 $25,584 $24,850 $10,083 39.4 $13,603 54.7 
CORROON & REYNOLDS: 
PmmeeteR THGGIEADIS. «on cccccccccccccces $9,452 $1,000 2,873 $4,883 $4,619 $4,669 $2,415 52.3 $2,206 47.2 
Globe & Republic .... es 5,570 1,000 1,414 2,825 2,672 2,701 1,398 52.3 1,276 47.3 
Knickerbocker ..... 4,588 1,000 1,191 2,127 2,012 2,034 1,052 52.3 961 47.3 
Merchants & Manuf: . i 3,790 1,000 893 1,674 1,584 1,601 828 52.3 757 47.3 
Be) EE ID. o.0s-drcsecdecsevececsases 5,692 1,000 1,982 2,441 2,309 2,334 1,207 52.3 1,103 47.3 
PUREED, GROUND. ons cccscccncseesess $29,092 $5,000 $8,353 $13,950 $13,196 $13,339 $6,900 52.3 $6,303 47.3 
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MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Corporate Office: 1901 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 
Executive Office: 80 John Street, New York, New York 





Financial Statement—December 31, 1940 (New York Basis) 


ASSETS 
*Bonps 
Government 
State, County and Municipal 
Railroad 


17 
167, ‘395.47 $1,613,053.32 


*STOCKS 
Railroad $62,675.00 
i ili rye 
14,000.00 
184,769.50 286,444.50 


Cash in Banks and Office 972,490.14 
Real Estate 85,461.81 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first liens 71,858.23 
Mortgage Certificates of Participation 11,780.00 
Premiums in course of collection not over ninety days due and reinsurance due 

from other companies 207,397.24 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due from other companies 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or Associations 
Accrued interest on Bonds, Mortgage Loans and Bank Balances 14, 437.41 


Admitted Assets **$3,270,622.60 


Unearned Premium Reserve 

Losses in process of adjustment 

Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabilities 

Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties 

Unearned Premiums and losses Recoverable on reinsurance in companies not ad- 


mitted to transact business in New York State 
Capital $819,336.00 
Surplus 513,243.18 


Surplus to Policyholders **1 332,579.18 
$3,270,622.60 


* Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities 
carried at $254,250.21 are deposited as required by law. 


** On basis of December 31, 1940 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this company’s 
total Admitted Assets and Surplus to Policyholders would be increased $62,358.84. 


PEARL AMERICAN GROUP 
Home Office — 80 John St., New York 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA 
314 Bulkley Bldg. 2810 Carew Tower 525 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 200 Bush St. 


FOR MAY, 1941 
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INSURANCE COMPANY GROUPS—Continued 




















































































































(last 000 omitted) 
Ratio Losses Ratio 
Under- Exps. and Losses 
Total 7 Net Net writing Ine’dto Adj. Ine’d 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. a Prems. Exps. toPrems, 
Assets Paid-in Surplus Prems. Written Earned Ine’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
CRUM & FORSTER: 
CR ES CCT ee $5, _ $1,200 $2, oes $1,595 $1,469 $1,395 $759 51.7 $618 44.3 
Ear are 1,976 671 643 620 314 48.9 307 49.5 
ES osc iWeb vee-ooeeebe nes ascees (See , Ballard Group) 
EIN i duced ROK ok6 1s R06E6 ome eee 23,263 2,000 13, 6,445 6,735 6,360 3,250 48.2 2,983 46.9 
ESE ENE eR aa neIe re se nent 4,951 1,000 2,274 1,460 1,128 1,091 548 48.6 494 45.3 
NG oo hc cae ewcsneneedecndes 1,862 200 1,066 496 546 506 253 46.4 212 41.8 } 
EE INE Sb bad. cbcesteesecdeses 35,023 2,000 20,230 10,724 11,125 10,619 5,191 46.6 5,064 47.7 
| Eee 18,682 1,000 9,617 “ 972 7,351 7,128 3,360 45.7 3,313 46.5 
SPE MOOOUNMINOD  caccccsedcrcecoeeses er 2,829 1,237 15544 1,473 677 43.9 734 49.8 
PN ED is ora nnws-00G-0000-400504 $96,339 $7,400 $53,864 $28,600 $30,541 $29,192 $14,352 47.0 $13,725 47.0 
| 
DUBUQUE: 
Dubuque Fire & Marine ............... $5,539 $1,000 $1,000 $3,004 $2,811 $2,985 $1,567 55.7 $1,784 59.7 
NE MPD a 5.0:0i6s 60.0:60cenntececee 2,431 500 500 $1,256 1,168 1,271 617 52.8 715 56.2 
ID idea weudbtesasaeen wh 7,970 $1,500 $1,500 $4,260 $3,979 ~~ $4,256 $2,184 54.9 $2,499 58.7 
EAGLE: 
Constitution Reinsurance .............. $2,160 $500 $550 $989 $1,316 $327 $186 14.2 $162 49.6 
TEN eA ka pandéweweswaetneasecerene 2,073 815 256 783 817 931 409 50.0 547 58.7 
I TY add nin Soncceuercdaeoes ~ $4,233 $1,315 $806 $1,772 2,133 $1,258 $595 27.9 $709 ” 56.4 
EMMCO: 
ee $6,786 $600 $1,156 $4,119 $6,697 $4,052 $989 14.8 $2,472 61.0 
SE SED eee dcerccscecescensees 759 300 189 165 339 202 88 26.1 126 62.5 
A IO aid cavacienenscaes seine $7,545 $800 $1,345 $4,284 $7,036 $4,25 $1,077 15.3 2,598 61.1 
EMPLOYERS GROUP ASSOCIATES : ‘ 
EE TO $6,431 $1,000 $2,376 $2,724 $3,272 $2,918 $1,568 47.9 $1,286 44.1 
American Employers ...........ee.eee+: " 951 $1,000 $4,577 $3,081 $7,154 $6,667 2,815 39.4 $3,702 55.5 
DEO OED TAREE oncccccicccccescccs eee 16,121 9,081 24,739 24,579 9,878 39.9 13,875 56.4 
Totals, Casualty Companies ........ — 58 033 $1,000 $20,698 $12,162 $31,893 $31,246 $12,693 39.8 $17,577 56.3 
PM cctemnece pers occ wkae $64, 464 $2, $23,074 $14,886 $35,165 $34,164 $14,261 40.6 $18,863 55.2 
FESTER, FOTHERGILL & HARTUNG: 
French Union & Universal ............. ae = $431 $376 - $180 47.7 $213 52.4 
ES ci cceedhnnls<a5-00.01¢. 6:0: a0:e0e0 ere 29 19 12 64.9 16 56.5 
Union & Phenix Es — Mw eSeees A 76 oumaidie 1, 020 709 645 619 295 45.8 323 52.1 
DO Pare, ACS, S GOR. o.cccccccccvesoce (See London Assurance Grou ) ; 
MEE Scaveebuthendedbsededeesedesana es ee 9 431 376 405 175 46. 6 213 52.4 
PE ED. wiv crgacnceewntcccees $5,020 sit. ss $3,352 $1,600 $1,416 $1,458 $662 46.8 $765 52.5 
FIRE ASSOCIATION : 
I ovis asaenesseceeedease $24,809 $2,000 $9,989 $10,029 $11,168 $9,790 $4,951 44.3 $4,980 50.9 
i fae in ale thn: Sh doe 0 Bea 5,454 1,000 2,398 1,607 1/806 1,587 810 44.9 819 51.6 
ee | rere re 3,097 1,000 1,292 666 742 651 336 45.2 333 51.2 
DET, UsitthhdePOsdeestbercvoccrence 4,295 1,000 1,896 1,058 1,171 1,026 522 44.6 52% 51.0 
RE I fie ea eine cake ih ee se "$37, 655 $5,000 $15,575 $13,360 $14,887 $13,054 $6,619 44.5 $6,655 51.0 
FIREMAN’S FUND: 
RN ID nid d-0.5 6'0 :6:0:0.0:0,0:950.000 000 $44,657 $7,500 $20,279 $13,450 $18,041 $17,348 $7,573 42.0 $8,163 47.0 
ON CS arr 7,791 1,000 3,626 2,77% 3,299 3,160 1,472 44.6 1,515 47.9 
Occidental Insurance .................. 4,741 1,000 2,593 1,012 1,279 1,225 555 43.4 583 47.6 
Totals, Fire Companies ............ $57,189 $9,500 $26,498 $17,235 $22,619 $21,733 $9,600 42.4 $10,261 47.2 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity ............. $11,636 $1,000 $3,937 $2,766 $5,842 $5,721 $2,573 44.0 $2,685 46.9 
CGOCHGORtR! TMGEMIEY 2... oc ccccccccccces 4,723 1,000 1,847 - 650 1,673 1,604 786 46.9 787 49.0 
Totals, Casualty Companies ....... $16,359 $2,000 $5,784 $3,416 $7,515 $7,325 $3,359 44.7 $3,472 47.4 
ee ee ; $73,548 $11,500 $32,282 $20,651 $30,134 $29,058 $12,959 43.0 $13,733 47.3 
FIREMEN’S OF NEWARK: 
EE ip cak Aedtiasovsacacbaes seca $4,753 $1,000 $1,643 $1,705 $1,710 $1,621 $838 49.0 $780 48.1 
aioe 0 At:6 6-49.69) 6.4.44 00 dO 34,531 9,398 6,759 14'742 14,654 13,880 7,165 48.9 6,709 48.3 
I IO Be PEATIMD oc cccccscccvsvcces 5,163 1,000 1,479 1,707 1,710 1,622 837 49.0 780 48.1 
Milwaukee Mechanics ................++ 12,008 2,000 4,212 4,627 4,641 4,401 2,270 48.9 2,117 48.1 
National Ben Franklin ................ 4,369 1,000 1,244 1,705 1,710 1,624 838 49.0 780 48.0 
Totals, Fire Companies ............ $60,824 $14,398 $15,337 $24,486 $24,425 $23,148 $11,048 48.9 $11,166 48.2 
Commercial Casualty .......cccccccsces $11,084 $1,000 $1,587 seg 4 $9,112 $8,761 $3,894 42.7 $5,009 57.2 
Metropolitan Casualty ..............006 11,345 i, 500 841 3,231 7,534 7,324 3,247 43.1 4,141 56.5 
Totals, Casualty Companies ........ $22,429 ~~ $2,500 $2,428 $6,77 $16,646 $16,085 $7,141 42.9 $9,150 56.9 
SE, CE Scwnccedcevssssrnvnne ~~ $83,253 $16,898 $17,765 $31,265 $41,071 $39,233 $19,089 46.5 $20,316 51.8 
GENERAL ACCIDENT: me - 
EE Se tet ia nde-6d6er ¥460000.00496¢00 $5,588 $1,000 $1,973 $2, 166 $2,645 $2,369 $1,165 46.4 $1,176 49.7 
CS SEE eae ere 18,818 8,437 18,000 17,931 6,167 34.3 9,384 52.3 
ND 5200 acs see enceasest ; $46,210 $1,000 $20,791 $10,603 $20,645 $20,300 $7,332 35.5 $10,560 52.0 
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47.0 
90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK . 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
59.7 
56.2 
—e Items from Financial Statement of December 31, 1940: 
-f 
Came. fw te 6 a ke sl ttl et See 
49.6 SURPLUS... . 2 «© «© «© «© « s © + 6]6©6C CUR CSS.80 
Votamrany ROAVE. «© «6 se tt 119,155.92 
56.4 ee ae ee eee ee 
PREMIUM RESERVE. . . . « + « « « 2,147,806.15 
e* Ais. Grease Laapeavims 6 wt lt 916,415.68 
61.1 | Torat ApMITTeED Assets . . $17,292,609.58 
44.1 Securities carried at $1,208,584.91 are deposited 


in accordance with law. 


aa 
6.3 of Casualty, Fidelity and Surety Lines 











. se 
aS NORTH STAR 


















































51.0 

7" REINSURANCE CORPORATION 
47. 

rie 90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK - 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
47.2 

46.9 : — 

49.0 Items from Financial Statement of December 31, 1940: 
cui Gamm . st ccsnrvss~- § oe 
47.3 a a en ae ee ee 

eo a ae a ee ae ee 340,432.71 

S-: Premium RESERVE .... . . « « 2,805,392.92 
48.1 ALL Oruer LiaBILITIES . . wwe. 59,516.34 
48.1 

48. 

ma | Tora. Apmittep Assets . . $4,849,673.80 

48.2 f 

o Securities carried at $391,513.02 are deposited 

a in accordance with law. 

56.9 —— fi ) 

51.8 Tire anal Alllied hada 

49.7 

52.3 

52.0 
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INSURANCE COMPANY GROUPS—Continued 
(last 000 omitted) 


GENERAL AMERICA: 
First National 
General Insurance 


Totals, Fire Companies 
General Casual ty 


PD US ediscisiesscoesceses 


GENERAL MOTORS: 
General Exchange 
Motors 


I, TNO Sericdcesecesicscscces 
GENERAL REINSURANCE: 


North Star 
General Reinsurance 


eee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


GUE sccccccscscccccceccses 


GLENS FALLS: 
EE sac ab bib ins a0 606660 056006046:0 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Totals, Fire Companies 
Glens Falls Indemnity 


Totals, Group 


GLOBE & RUTGERS: 
American — 
I 6k aah vcinic$ 060046066 
Ins. Co. of the State tree 


ME SE 6c een esededscsceence 


GREAT AMERICAN: 
American Alliance 
— National 

DT Deeb peed a 65664668 00000000000 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Great American Insurance 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home ....csccccoccccccs 
Rochester American 


eee meee eee eeeeeneee 


Totals, Fire Companies 
Great American Indemnity 


Totals, Group 
GULF: 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Gulf 
Atlante cccccccces bbdC6eNbw reese wenas 


Totals, Group 
HANOVER: 


ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 


Peeters eee eseeeeree 


Fulton 


I, SN gi tian ecidcsiccsccvecesis 


HARTFORD : 

Spc clek usar back sadecccneeees se 
Hartford Fire 
New York Underwriters ............... 
ge, ag Fire & Marine .... 

ocky Mountain 
Stonewall 
Twin City 


Totals, Fire Companies 


I I 6.55000 04s000000006608 
Hartford Live Stock 


Totals, Casualty Companies 





COCR eee eee eee eee eneeeees 


Totals, Group 


HOME 
Baltimore American 
REL €ocgc6asdseccetecsvosercecccsees 
City of New York 
Franklin add 
Georgia Home .......... 


gia Hom 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine . 
Home Insurance 
National Liberty 
New Brunswick .. 
Paul Revere ...... x 


Seer e weer eeeeereereee 


CO eee eens eereeeeeeee 


CO eee meme reser eeeeeeeeeese 








Totals, Fire Companies 
WEOUNS TRB cc cccccrccccccsccvvcees 


Totals, Group 


Tee eee eee ee eee ee ee 
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Ratio Losses Ratio 
: Under- Exps. and Losses 
Total Net Net writing Ine’dto Adj. Ine’d 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Exps. Prems. Exps. toPrems, 
Assets Paid-in Surplus Prems. Written Earned Ine’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
$1, 444 $500 $366 $535 $750 $362 $347 46.2 $163 44.9 
17,199 1,000 6,657 8,048 8,254 7,586 3,666 44.4 3,395 44.8 
$18,643 $1,500 $7,023 $8,583 $9,004 $7,948 $4,013 44.6 $3, 558 44.8 
6,498 1,000 1,163 2,468 4,115 3,563 1,781 43.3 1,741 48.8 
$25,141 $2,500 $8,186 $11,051 $13,119 $11,511 $5,794 44.2 $5,299 46.0 
$37,297 $4,000 $9,698  -$20,020 $25,283 $23,601 $3,358 13.3 $16,432 69.6 
9,757 1,560 1,710 5,582 9,941 4,767 2,435 24.5 3,290 69.0 
$47,054 $5,500 $11,408 $25,602 $35,224 $28,368 $5,793 16.4 $19,722 69.5 
$4,850 $600 $1,048 $2,805 $2,836 $2,153 $1,253 44.2 $1,197 55.6 
17,293 1,000 6,057 2,148 5,220 5,237 2,615 50.1 1,995 36.4 
$22,143 $1,600 $7,105 $4,953 $8,056 $7,390 $3,868 48.0 $3,102 42.0 
$4,379 $1,000 $1,509 $1,673 $1,631 $1,511 $744 45.6 $750 49.6 
19,880 2,500 6,715 7,639 8,630 7,925 3,867 44.8 3,720 46.9 
$24,259 $3,500 $8,224 $9,312 $10,261 $9,436 $4,611 44.9 $4,470 47.4 
12,855 1,000 3,382 3,638 7,468 7,206 3,398 45.5 3,538 49.1 
$37,114 $4,500 $11,606 $12,950 $17,729 $16,642 $8,009 45.2 $8,008 48.1 
$3,342 $1,000 783 $1, rod $1,398 $1, 268 $705 50.4 68.2 
13,025 2,088 4,372 3,760 3,736 1,851 49.2 2,016 54.0 
4,686 1,000 833 2 100 2,225 2/163 1,165 52.3 1,134 52.5 
$21,053 $4,088 $5,988 $6,420 $7,383 $7,167 $3,721 50.4 $4,015 56.0 
$8,789 $3,000 $3,542 $1,973 $1,917 $1,854 $960 50.1 $865 46.6 
1,166 500 Dt “vantedl itebebes “Sdleteae  «besane ikon’ sce aha ae 
2,445 1,000 853 461 447 432 217 48.7 200 46.3 
3,895 ,000 1,985 856 830 803 385 46.4 371 46.2 
50,181 8,150 25,584 13,674 14,074 13,547 6,767 48.1 6,302 46.5 
2,720 1,060 1,219 461 447 432 2 44.8 19 45.8 
1,285 5 i -nceees sessndey weeeiong: seetesns ones S0sbeRRS ease 
4,057 1,000 2,180 856 830 803 378 45.5 371 46.3 
$74,538 $16,150 $36,943 $18,281 $18,545 $17,871 $8,908 48.0 $8,307 46.5 
19,363 1,000 Rs i5 | 4,120 9,659 9,580 4,024 41.7 5,042 52.6 
$93,901 $17,150 $43,294 $22,401 $28,204 $27,451 $12,932 45.9 $13,349 48.6 
$4,903 $1,000 $1,487 $2,091 $2,279 $2. 4 $1,114 48.9 $1,077 50.4 
1,130 300 349 253 523 237 45.5 286 55. 
$6,033 $1,300 $1,836 $2,344 $2,802 $2,655 $1,351 48.2 $1,363 51.3 
$1,415 $1,000 Dn Aveituis ‘Sencha «0éeteae seennake ails sdk oe 
16,633 4,000 5,035 $5,837 $6,739 $6,159 $3,113 46.2 $3,158 51.3 
$18,048 $5,000 $5,482 $5,837 $6,739 $6,159 $3,113 46.2 $3,158 51.3 
$3,678 $1,000 =. = $385 $490 $480 $195 39.7 $21 43.9 
122,127 ,000 35,529 41,170 39,508 18,165 | 19,131 48.4 
9,157 2,000 7 OI ,095 1,452 1,408 604 41.6 609 43.3 
177 1,000 1,146 619 V7 752 341 43.9 346 46.1 
189 100 aD wee@enge cvstiend sesesegs seetarne ee. sendaeie ee 
703 275 300 104 96 92 52 54.4 47 51.3 
479 150 225 72 47 ere errr 29.4 
1,936 500 1,088 295 314 306 132 41.9 135 44.0 
$141,446 $17,025 $76,999 $38,099 $44,346 $42,506 $19,489 43.9 $20,479 48.1 
$87,482 $5,000 $29,587 $17,229 $39,036 $38,008 $15,366 39.4 $20,739 54.6 
1,4 500 691 258 553 566 191 34.5 350 61.9 
$88,966 $5,500 $30,278 $17,487 $39,589 $38,574 $15,557 39.3 $21,089 54.7 
$230,412 $22,525 $107,277 $55,586 $83,935 $81,170 $35,046 41.8 $41,568 51.2 
$6,314 $1,500 $2,318 $2,065 $2,091 $2,085 $937 44.8 $1,090 52.3 
2,702 500 1,131 860 972 883 424 43.6 492 55.7 
5,635 1,500 1,236 2,428 2,635 2,364 1,156 43.9 1,431 60.5 
20,767 ,000 8,444 7,637 8,823 7,996 3,832 43.4 4,404 55.1 
2,901 500 952 1,178 1,453 1,266 627 43.2 726 57.3 
3,900 1,000 1,135 1,525 1,776 1,570 TiA 42.4 867 55.2 
123,727 15,000 42,855 54,916 66,038 59,176 28,810 43.6 32,109 54.2 
3,360 1,000 627 1,428 1,731 1,492 723 41.8 841 56.4 
19,478 4,000 8,977 5,584 5,653 5,637 2,521 44.6 2,952 52.4 
. 1,000 2,002 1,759 2,005 1,826 883 44.0 986 54.0 
4,044 1,000 1,307 1,457 1,715 1,516 764 44.5 836 55.2 
$197,922 $30,000 $70,984 $80,837 $94,892 $85,811 $41,431 43.7 $46,734 54.5 
8,044 1,050 2,4 1,876 3,824 3,606 1,449 37.9 2,030 56.3 
$205,966 $31,050 $73,480 $82,713 $98,716 $89,417 $42,880 43.4 $48,764 54.5 
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STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF NEW YORK 














| 

ASSETS LIABILITIES | 

Cash in Banks and Office .............. $3,894,952.56 i 
BONDS Reserve for Unearned Premiums ....... $3,540,980.26 | 
United States Government $604,154.51 | 
State and Municipal .... 435,632.14 Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 348,159.00 | 
| ee 249,507.17 
Public Utilities ......... 389,135.83 Reserve for All Other Liabilities ....... 158,640.25 | 
Miscellaneous .......... 622,793.94 2,301,223.59 | 
a EE ss cascncaesteote $1,500,000.00 / 

STOCKS i 
OS rere $978,710.00 Surplus pdewoseosesenons 2,547,923.55 } 
REED 0 6snotsensesea 317,005.00 —_1,295,715.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not Surplus to Policyholders ...........+++- 4,047,923.55 
CE OE OE iiasnitessccccsscwsess 550,896.54 I} 
All other Admitted Assets ............ 52,915.37 ee 
<—tinniiaaasaiians $8,095,703.06 | 

Total Admitted Assets .........++- $8,095,703.06 a a a 
—<—<—<—<—<—_<_<> | 

31, 1940 ket tati | 

mae ong, Recta valued on New York Insurance D\ = ar Bonds and Stocks owned, this ‘Company's total i 
ecurities carried at $246,167.55 in the above statement “Sats oe | 


are deposited in various States as required by law. 


| GEO. Z. DAY, President A. J. COUCH, Vice-President S. C. KLINE, Secretary | 


| “TWO STANDARDS” | 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 


Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York | 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1940 | 


























ASSETS LIABILITIES | 

for: 
Cash in Banks and Office .............. $2,137,531.23 ees x8 . | 
BONDS Claims and Claim Ex- i 
United States Government $476,502.93 ics ug Si a aa dll $2,067,928.13 i 
State and Municipal .... 977,316.39 Unearned Premiums ... _1,537,394.60 
a eae 195,165.89 age i 
Public Utilities ......... 113,889.79 Commissions ..-..-.-- 168,398.65 i 
Miscellaneous -..-..---. 433,136.40 —2,196,011.40 Other Liabilities 123,000.00  $3,896,721.38 | 
STOCKS ee | 
Preferred .....ccesccees $265,730.00 oe ee eee $1 ,000,000.00 I 
ee re 690,314.00 956,044.00 et a 1,190,319.32 | 
Premiums . course of Collection (not . <cnaimmuiianieainias 

2S eer ae 732,498.4 

Pico Smad Se ae 14,707.03 Surplus to Policyholders ........-.-++- 2,190,319.32 
All Other Admitted Assets ..........-. 50,248.57 cunnnteniigigubsns 
—S | 
Total Admitted Assets ............ $6,087,040.70 THD 680065006 00030660080508005% $6,087,040.70 il 
—— a | 
I 
Sento sod, Sacte valued on New York Insurance De- Sa Ge pate of Pg my M, Oe magnet ————- | 
> or a onds an ocks owned, s Company’s to Hi 
iti i t $359,430.68 in th b tat t i] 
are depestied wes States as required by ‘aw. to Pollevhaliess would ~ 939821 18. oo i 
GEO. Z. DAY, President CHARLES E. HEATH, Vice-Pres. and Sec. | 
A. J. COUCH, Resident V. P., Chicago | 


New York Office: 80 John Street Office: Insurance Exchange 
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Ratio Losses Ratio 
Under- Exps. and Losses 
Total Net Net writing Ine’dto Adj. Ine’d 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Exps. Prems. Exps. toPrems, 
Assets Paid-in Surplus Prems. Written Earned Ine’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
INS. CO. OF NO. AMERICA: 
DT chavcahieseniak so nenevarcenese $10,559 $1,000 $6,183 $2,429 $2,765 $2,658 $1,335 48.3 $1,222 46.0 
EE ae tiiesedes deb suee aed serks.om 4,145 1,000 1,798 1,141 1, 1,051 560 51.0 45.7 
Be Ce GE WO AEREUIOD cbc ccvivccvscece 113,765 12,000 67,706 22,645 28,505 27,485 13, = 47.7 12,682 46.1 
Bibs ccepanaereke sun eetewnwes 1,200 300 708 151 125 = 43.2 41 37.9 
National Security .........cccsccccscees 2,850 1,000 1,263 435 574 O56 44.5 256 46.2 
Philadelphia Fi ies 4 eee 6,183 1,000 4 1,355 555 4 305 751 48.3 688 46.0 
Totals, Fire er ay inn Oeeensaee $138,702 $16,300 $80,929 $28,156 $34,623 $33,351 $16,542 47.8 $15,369 46.1 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. ......-se0. 2 2,500 10,291 7,429 13,847 13,138 6,228 45.0 6,023 45.8 
EE EN hid ca wenttawesseeecen $173,981 $18,800 $91,220 $35,585 $48,470 $46,489 $22,770 47.0 $21,392 46.0 
KEYSTONE ay = CLUB: 
Keystone Auto Club Fire .............. $873 $200 $461 $129 $241 $225 $96 39.9 $68 30.2 
Keystone Auto Club to oneede ae 4,439 5 1,348 858 1,710 1,667 519 30.4 963 57.8 
SE NR od cae adeccetesenaonss $5,312 $550 $1,809 $987 $1,951 $1,892 $615 31.5 $1,031 54.5 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE: 
TE TE IE se ecccacncccecscccces $2,895 «2.0 $1,531 $809 $673 77 $354 52.6 $308 45.5 
London & Lancashire . ie ee 2. A _ as 3,526 3,684 3,237 3,183 1,660 51.3 1,592 50.0 
eon . sy 389 $1,000 3,350 1,960 1,636 1,543 827 50.5 724 46.9 
Safeguard ........ : O84 1,000 1,390 628 655 598 280 42.7 340 56.9 
SEED oc verdstccseececuceeene _(See We J. Roberts Group) 
Totals, Fire Companies ............ $19,383 $2,000 $9,797 $7,081 ~ $6, 201 $6,001 $3,121 50.3 $2,964 49.4 
London & Lancashire Indemnity ...... 6,493 750 1,352 1,891 3,177 3,234 1,469 46.2 1,851 57.3 
B,D: oacc0desdenssctsecess $25,876 $2,750 $11,149 $8,972 $9,378 $9,235 $4,590 48.9 $4,815 52.1 
LONDON ASSURANCE 
I on on cscs ce cscesviecee 90,006 ‘nntide $5,294 $3,482 $4,682 $4,550 $2,087 44.6 $2,112 46.4 
Manhattan Fire & Marine ............ 3, a7 $1,000 1,365 1,052 1,047 893 551 52.6 479 53.6 
UMbem Dire, Ae. & GOR. ...cccccccccces cer err 1,026 77 522 399 59. 275 69.0 
SE I nine a eewheeeon wee $14,730 $1,000 $7,685 $5,111 $6,251 $5,842 $2,947 47.1 $2,866 49.1 
MANUFACTURERS: 
SS ae $86! $200 $450 $177 $245 $178 $108 44.1 oot 35.9 
Manufacturers Casualty ......ccccccces 9,319 1,000 3,316 2,083 4,576 3,977 1,413 30.9 2,133 53.6 
ID ee eee tasannkavenoed $10,181 $1,200 $3,766 $2,260 $4,821 $4,155 $1,521 31.5 $2,197 52.9 
MERCHANTS FIRE: 
Merchants Fire Assurance ............ $17,642 $2,500 $9,888 $4,227 $4,314 $4,219 $1,933 44.8 $2,008 47.6 
WOSMINGCOR ASGETANES 2.ccccsccccccees 1,984 500 1,282 177 206 190 104 50.4 82 43.1 
Totals, Fire Companies ............ $19,626 $3,000 $11,170 $4,404 $4,520 $4,409 $2,037 45.1 $2,090 47.4 
Merchants Indemnity ...............0-- 3,536 1,000 1,410 410 807 749 348 43.2 317 42.4 
Ts MEY oniiais dies tcecetenccese $23,162 $4,000 $12,580 $4,814 $5,327 $5,158 $2,385 44.8 $2,407 46.7 
Cc. MESEROLE: 
Bankers & hadtenee SS ee ere $7,168 $1,000 $1,823 $3,874 $4,493 $4,194 $2,009 on $2,246 53.6 
ET AisntdeGeeeeheeedareonsseoeeeceee 4,433 1,000 1,060 2,124 2,473 2,328 1,119 45.2 1,239 53.2 
PENNE, ip Uabbccedkiedoeteuntencenes 8,343 1,000 2,726 4,073 4,639 4,262 2,020 43.5 2,253 52.8 
RR CEE wc icresiserccerceesen $19,944 $3,000 $5,609 $10,071 $11,605 $10,784 $5,148 44.4 $5,738 §3.2 
MILLERS NATIONAL: 
EE nis 4 oe Neds 600440000 0006% $737 $200 $354 $178 $153 $116 $74 48.4 39.4 
acids cheb eda ck0wewe sen Sa. ss Sxeans 3,332 3,479 3,921 3,579 2,009 51.2 1,734 48.4 
a a $7,944 $200 $3,686 $3,657 $4,074 $3,695 $2,083 §1.1 $1,780 48.2 
NATIONAL OF HARTFORD: ‘ ad . 
eee area $4,397 $1,000 $2,846 $564 $547 $515 $252 46.0 $259 50.4 
Mechanics & Traders ... * 5,865 1,000 3,460 . 1,186 1,118 567 47.8 563 50.3 
ae SS Pers a 53,141 5,000 29,000 16,014 15,968 15,057 7,450 46.6 7,574 50.3 
rrr ree 4,459 1,000 2,914 ~ 560 5AT 512 46.5 50.5 
SE I icocsaresrceccseccenscaes $67,862 $8,000 $38,220 $18,328 $18,248 $17,202 $8,524 46.7 $8,655 50.3 
NATIONAL SURETY: . 
National Surety Marine ............... $1,991 $1,000 $886 $27 $32 C—O eaid 
PRION BETSEY COPD. 2c.ccccccccesees 26,201 2,500 12,355 5,700 9,192 9,083 $5,281 57.5 $2,348 25.8 
PE, CIE S.5:665500 ns bess cecnmes . $28,192 $3,500 $13,241 $5,727 $9,224 $9,088 $5,281 57.3 $2,348 25.8 
NATIONAL UNION: " 
asec chee deweasr0sseeeee $1,469 $500 $761 $191 $227 $199 $98 43.0 39.4 
DT SE. 6SSspcdascatecsccaccaes 17,937 1,100 6,514 8,490 9,384 8,234 4,125 44.0 4,152 50.4 
ND obo 6b b00b.6600000000%0 $19,406 $1,600 $7,275 $8,681 $9,611 $8,433 $4,223 43.9 $4,231 50.2 
NEW AMSTERDAM: = 
New Amsterdam Casualty ............. $28,442 $1,000 $8,250 $6,214 $13,301 $13,332 $5,696 42.8 $6,632 49.7 
United States Casualty ............... 11,647 1,000 2,719 2,529 6,72% 6,838 2,508 37.3 4,283 62.6 
I cst panne hesneoseaees ~ $40, 089 $2,000 ~ $10, 969 $8,743 $20,024 $20,170 $8,204 41.0 $10,915 54.1 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
NT Or rrr $4,509 $1,000 $2,015 $1,575 $1,552 $1,425 $733 47.3 $685 48.0 
PE ED nndnccctccesenesesesecs 17,726 3,000 9,362 5,041 5,023 4,669 2,382 47.4 2,277 48.8 
CE dig cerdvedeecseeesnnen $22,235 $4,000 $11,377 $6,616 $6,57: $6,094 $3,115 47.4 $2,962 48.6 
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92 William Street Insurance Underwriters 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 


1941 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 


Organized 1918 . Capital $1,000,000.00 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 


Philadelphia, Pa. Capital $1,000,000.00 Established 1862 
e 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 
” 
Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 of New York Capital $1,000,000.00 
. 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 
e 


United States Fire Department 


Switzerland General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Zurich, Switzerland Established 1869 





Losses paid exceed 
Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 


Corroon & Reynolds 


Incorporated 
New York 


MANAGER 
* 


— DEPARTMENTS — 
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Ratio Losses 
Under- Exps. and 
Total P Net Net writing Ine’dto Adj. 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Exps. Prems. Exps. 
Assets Paid-in Surplus Prems. Written Earned Ine’d Writ. Ine’d 
Fw iy! JERSEY MANUFACTURERS: 
i ie Me TEED 4 os:6c0se000eseees $1,449 $200 $842 $218 $393 $378 $112 28.4 $181 
N. J. Mfrs. Assn, oo ee 8,422 100 3,913 825 4,181 4,131 373 8.9 2,688 
I os enice $9,871 $300 $4,755 $1,043 $4,574 $4,509 $485 10.6 $2,869 
NEW ZEALAND: ee es 
2 Re apenas 7 er $1,297 $435 $460 $610 $274 59.5 $263 
EE: Gh dind ce Chieeseecedin ee ae i err 884 112 91 101 45 49.9 38 
SE OOOO $2,906... $2,181 $547 $551 $711 $319 57.9 $301 
NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE: 
SMOMERGUITERTER cccccccccecccccscnsscees $7,835 $1,000 $5,005 $1,980 $1,885 $1,899 $935 49.6 $836 
ED hS6 iis wah de 44.00 GhdCa0 c0seknws 3,949 1,000 2,155 862 879 852 433 49.3 404 
EOS Seer 7,501 1,000 4,615 2,057 1,985 1,917 951 47.9 923 
North British & Mercantile ............ —_ ery 8,715 6,626 6,429 6,366 3,137 48.8 3,048 
CE Mss 065460060000 0006¥eceeces  ferre 737 76 360 368 148 41.2 113 
EE, ode caensesabXessncceeesss 16,051 1,000 10,261 4,698 4,297 4,236 2,091 48.7 1,917 
Totals, Group ...... Seal a hi wad $51,! $4,000 $31,488 $16,299 $15,835 $15,638 $7,695 48.6 $7,241 
NORTHEASTERN : 
Metropolitan ....... PET ET CTT $3,490 $400 $905 $1,882 $1,980 $1,369 $903 45.6 $705 
eT ree 6,307 1,500 763 3,086 4,200 3,359 1,715 40. 1,664 
Totals, Group ..... Sedersercreveces $9,797 $1,900 $1,668 $4,968 $6,180 $4,728 2,618 42.4 $2,369 
NORTHERN OF LONDON: 
Indemnity Marine ..........cccesseees ° $1,368 ccvese $848 $171 $625 $603 $234 37.4 $290 
DE GE EEE occccecsccecccvecces as 1,183 392 387 346 206 53.3 171 
SE SOD nc 6enccecccsccceces . are 3,123 4,151 4,297 4,156 2,218 51.6 2,082 
I ireadncesccccssenne EMS kccssi $5,154 $4,714 $5,309 $5,105 $2,658 = 50.1 «$2,543 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL: 
Northwestern Natl. Insurance ......... $16,763 $2,000 $8,208 $5,764 $4,821 $4,517 $2,628 54.5 $1,827 
Northwestern Natl. Casualty .......... 1,878 300 635 430 862 2: 308 35.7 503 
HEED darinedsdwiedsenecacscs $18,641 $2,300 $8,843 $6,194 $5,683 $5,346 $2,936 51.7 $2,330 
NORWICH UNION: 
Baste Fite HOUMERT 2... ccccccccccce ees $2,507 $1,000 $813 $624 $586 $526 $318 54.2 $277 
Norwich Union ‘ire. oneses PERCSCOORSEOSS ee eer 2,559 2,984 3,205 945 1,536 47.9 1,427 
Totals, Fire Companies ............ $8,743 $1,000 $3,372 $3,608 $3,791 $3,471 $1,854 48.9 $1,704 
Norwich Union Indemnity ............ ° 2,055 500 866 140 254 240 134 52.8 159 
DEtRM, GOED cccescccce Ceccces cece $10,798 $1,500 $4,238 $3,748 $4,045 $3,711 $1,988 49.1 $1,863 
OHIO CASUALTY: 
Ohio Insurance ....... ieeedehbeeesaews $624 $200 $251 $151 $437 $321 $157 36.0 $122 
Ohio Casualty ........ bOseC CCS eeseeee 9,698 600 2,48 3,396 7,391 7,280 3,207 43.4 3,619 
I tis cas iendsscscescus $10,322 $800 2,799 $3,547 $7,828 $7,601 $3,364 43.0 $3,741 
OHIO FARMERS : 
Ohio Farmers Insurance .............. a $2,376 $3,053 $3,140 2,577 $1,556 49.5 sae +4 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity .............. 1,673 $200 567 329 823 794 343 41.6 414 
Totals, Group ..........0..0s00000: $7,493 $2 $2,943 $3,382 $3,963 «$3,371 = $1,899 «47.9 $1,509 
PEARL AMERICAN: 
Eureka-Security $7,536 $1,000 $2,084 $3,831 $3,580 $3,305 $1,956 54.6 $1,664 
Monarch Fire ..... 3,271 819 587 1,586 1,478 1,368 815 55.2 693 
Pearl Assurance ... Ft Mere 11,065 5,296 3,993 5,168 2,022 50.6 2,879 
Totals, Group ...,,.....0c.secceee: $28,146 $1,819 $13,736 $10,713 «$9,051 += $9,841 «$4,793 © 53.0 «$5,236 
ERNEST LY ANIA MANUFACTURERS : 
Mfrs. Agsn., MD. Seccceccocecceeces $1,292 $100 $1,045 $70 $150 $149 = 17.0 $22 
Pa. Mfrs. Aggn., Casualty ...........04- 21,442 300 8,224 2,661 7,976 7,113 10.7 3,888 
EE Sitch Ob6wetaveweseee $22,734 $400 $9,269 $2,731 $8,126 $7,262 $879 10.8 $3,910 
PHOENIX OF HARTFORD: 
ID, did. oc8 6.08'o0.a6-0050%00060.0 $592 $250 MD seeneaee Mesceons SAMOS Omernaes bos, wackwees 
Central States ......... punpishenekescs 2,588 1,000 TD atemeiime wid habit Sanitaae -@-vleaeee si, alii 
SON aching a ble b00:06.64:0 00104000 24,315 2,000 15,208 $5,624 $6,158 $5,799 2,883 46.8 $2,753 
Equitable Fire & Marine .............. 7,530 1,000 5,128 1,125 1,232 1,160 567 46.0 54 
i Sabah can ainCdny:eacas.e% 725 2 408 4 82 44 51.4 24 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine ............ 2,652 1,000 ME s6éctads: secsseas eetbeks | 0seBadaos Abe awe cenodes 
chs VaeCnes ele ask areewenknieden-e 65,440 6,000 46,900 9,319 10,204 9,610 4,780 46.8 4,548 
ID sii cukinebedbenes-scnes $103,842 $11,500 $70,224 $16,156 $17,679 $16,651 $8,274 46.8 $7,871 
PHOENIX OF _nanOS : 
Copan OF Mew Tork ....cccccccccese $3,353 $1,000 $1,444 2 $739 $704 $384 51.9 $331 
Imperial Assurance .... — 4,207 ,000 2,093 1,019 978 935 511 52.2 434 
Phoenix Assurance ..... * Sees 3, 283 3,520 3,349 3,172 1,743 52.0 1,518 
Union Marine & General . vee SS rr 2 oa 583 1,007 985 411 40.8 440 
TS eee 4,033 1,000 524 1,031 9 937 512 51.9 444 
Totals, Fire Companies ........... $22,074 $3,000 $10,581 $6,925 $7,058 $6,733 $3,561 50.5 $3,167 
London Guar. & Accident .............. $15,487  ....... $6, 528 $2,812 $6,941 $7,153 2,894 41.7 $3,574 
UE SUE cc ccescccccccesecces 654 $1,100 3,019 1,792 3,733 3,685 1,448 38.8 1,859 
Totals, Casualty Companies ....... $24,141 $1,100 $9,547 $4,604 $10,674 $10,788 $4,342 40.7 $5,433 
TED Si sedscccccessocssees $46,215 $4,100 $20,128 $11,529 $17,732 $17,521 $7,903 44.6 $8,600 
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HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
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INSURANCE COMPANY GROUPS—Continued 





PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
Preferred Accident 


Totals, Group 


PROVIDENCE 
Anchor 
Providence Washington 


WASHINGTON: 


Totals, Group 


REINSURANCE GROUP: 
National Reinsurance 


Totals, Group 


W. J. ROBERTS: 
Standard Marine 
Union of Canton 


Totals, Group 


ROYAL EXCHANGE: 
EE Bae sincere Vek b54-004k05546-60.60008 
re 
DD setdnckseaesensetesens~ 

Totals, Fire Companies 
Car & General 


MED, CED kb eedwsedssccecccvess 
ROYAL-LIVERPOOL : 
American & Foreign 
British & Foreign 
capital Fire 
eral Union 
Liv erpool & London & Globe 
Newark 
Queen 
Royal Insurance 
Stars. 


Eagle Indemnity 
Globe Indemnity 
Royal Indemnity 


Totals, Casualty Companies 


Totals, Group 

ST. PAUL: 
Mercu 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 


Totals, Fire Companies 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity 


PE ED S.A d600060000.006 00000 
SCOTTISH UNION: 
American Union 
Central Union 
Maritime 
Scottish Union & National 


ED vi accg cal cn eeawen ae 
SECURITY: 

East & West 

Security 





Totals, Fire Companies 
Connecticut Indemnity 


GRID  kcasccescceccvensose 
SELECTED RISKS: 

Selected Risks Fire 

Selected Risks Indemnity 


Totals, Group 


SKANDIA: 


Hudson 
Skandia 


Totals, Group 
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Ratio Losses Ratio 

Under- Exps. and Losses 
Total Net Net writing Ine’dto Adj. Ine’d 

Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Exps. Prems. Exps. toPrems. 

Assets Paid-in Surplus Prems. Written Earned Inc’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
$9,693 $1,000 $3,074 $2,573 $5,551 $5,176 ea 41.5 $2,775 53.6 
2,397 1,000 863 269 653 602 37.5 331 55.0 
$12,090 $2,000 $3,937 2,842 $6,204 $5,778 $2,54 41.0 $3,106 8 
$2,697 $1,000 $980 $608 $733 $724 $296 40.3 $360 49.8 
° 15,706 3,000 6,469 4,880 6,676 6,393 2,999 44.9 3,086 48.3 
$18,403 $4,000 $7,449 $5,488 $7,409 $7,117 $3,295 44.5 $3,446 48.4 
$6,515 $1,000 $5,229 $235 $479 $244 $201 41.9 $130 53.4 
857 1,530 4,378 688 1,223 833 473 38.7 431 51.7 
$13,372 $2,530 $9,607 $923 $1,702 $1,077 $674 39.6 $561 §2.1 
rere $3,152 $442 $1,702 $1,642 $625 36.7 749 45.6 
errr 2,470 738 1,509 1,214 608 40.3 493 40.6 
Sk ree 5,622 $1,180 $3,211 $2,856 $1,233 $1,242 43.5 
$2,416 $1,000 $975 407 $466 $431 $184 39.4 $257 59.6 
| eer 1,511 2,777 3,415 3,244 1,638 48.0 1,634 50.3 
ere 447 3 618 594 335 54.3 305 51.3 
$8,736 $1,000 $2,93: $3,914 $4,499 $4,269 $2,157 47.9 $2,196 51.4 
Barres 1,515 275 3,716 3, 1,382 37.2 2,403 65.8 
$13,485 $1,000 $4,448 $5,189 $8,215 $7,919 $3,539 43.1 $4,599 58.1 
$6,867 $1,500 4,041 $829 $1,941 $1,912 $738 38.0 $683 35.7 
ews 2,676 232 1,389 1,32 564 40.6 526 38.8 
1,000 1,009 311 300 287 144 48.1 135 46.9 
1,000 1,423 796 1,050 1,020 45 43.2 433 42.4 
bueeey 8,769 8,602 8,551 8,232 4,260 49.8 3,812 46.3 
2,000 5,426 2,760 3,032 2,934 1,397 46.1 1,303 44.4 
5,000 10,039 7,620 7,97 7,706 3,769 47.3 497 45.4 
anodes 11,962 8,654 9,051 8,721 4,521 50.0 3,952 45.3 
600 669 311 300 287 145 48.4 135 46.9 
1,000 2,482 2,28 2,477 2,391 1,162 46.9 1,079 45.1 
ebanee 1,260 1 1,285 1,276 532 41.4 423 33.2 
$99,497 $12,100 $49,7 $32,598 $37,346 $36,122 $17,686 47.4 $15,978 44.2 
$10,018 $1, ae $3,052 $2,215 $4,183 $4,098 $1,596 38.1 $2,362 57.6 
42,317 17,015 7,102 293 ,094 6,445 39.6 7,901 49.1 
35,667 2 500 12,808 6,472 13,589 13,309 5,306 39.0 7,017 2.7 
$88, 002 $6,000 $32,875 $15,789 $34,065 $33,501 $13,347 39.2 $17,280 51.6 
~~ $187, 499 $18,100 $82,631 $48,387 $71,411 $69,623 $31,033 43.5 $33,258 47.8 
$6,863 $1,000 $3. 377 $2,135 2,227 $2,111 $1,022 45.9 $1,019 48.3 
47,095 10,000 23,268 10,334 13,458 13,059 6,008 44.6 6,445 49.3 
$53,958 $11,000 ~ $26,645 $12,469 $15,685 $15,170 $7,030 44.8 $7,464 49.2 
14,714 1,000 4,646 3,958 7,365 6,800 2,940 39.9 3,475 51.1 
~ $68, 672 $12,000 $31,291 $16,427 $23,050 $21,970 $9,970 43.3 $10,939 49.8 
$3, ae $1,000 $2,395 $430 $302 $297 $146 48.1 $150 50.3 
1,733 500 1,129 172 121 115 66 54.6 60 52.3 
836 wdbnee 608 77 373 388 151 40.4 123 31.8 
sae 4,965 3,209 2,976 2,824 1,403 47.1 1,499 53.1 
$14, 528 $1,500 $9,097 $3,888 $3,772 $3,624 $1,766 46.8 $1,832 50.6 
$3,516 $1,000 $1,764 $614 $718 $638 $388 54.0 $249 39.1 
12,857 2,000 5,257 4,304 4,584 4,358 2,199 48.0 2,063 47.3 
$16,373 $3,000 $7,021 $4,918 ~ $5 5,302 $4,996 $2,587 48.8 $2,312 46.3 
2,049 500 575 482 921 788 329 35.7 465 59.0 
$18,422 $3,500 $7,596 $5,400 "$6,223 $5,784 $2,916 46.9 2,777 48.0 
$354 $150 $157 $47 $86 $78 $33 37.9 $25 32.2 
1,615 300 420 414 886 848 287 32.4 547 64.5 
$1, 969 $450 $577 $461 $972 $926 $320 32.9 $572 61.8 
$1,310 $600 $558 $156 $245 $100 $105 42.9 $58 57.9 
ree 1,835 1,896 1,825 1,636 799 43.8 1,008 61.6 
$5,291 $600 $2,393 $2,052 $2,070 $1,736 $904 43.7 $1,066 61.4 
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Casualty and Surety 
Insurance Reports 





Qe 8 


The recognized authority for complete information and facts together with 
critical comments and ratings covering the financial condition, manage- 


ment and operations of all CASUALTY AND SURETY institutions in the 
United States and most Canadian companies. 


On each company: the latest financial statement, profit and loss exhibit, 
investment exhibit, summary of stocks and bonds owned, stockholders’ 
gains, dividends paid, etc. 


Each statement is completely analyzed, carefully considered comments 
made and the company assigned policyholder's and financial ratings. 


Yearly operating results are shown for a period from five to eight years. 
The Reports also contain the history, management, reputation, officers, 
directors and other valuable information on each insurance company. 


* 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 





HOME OFFICE KS) BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DALLAS CINCINNATI ATLANTA BOSTON 
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Ratio Losses Ratio 
Under- Exps. and Losses 
Total Net Net writing Ine’dto Adj. Ine’d 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. OXps. Prems. Exps. to Prems 
Assets Paid-in Surplus Prems. Written Earned Ine’d Writ. Ine’d Earned 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Michigan Fire & Marine ............... $4,532 $1,000 $1,779 $1,54 $1,619 $1,528 $744 45.9 754 49.3 
Sy NEE GD 6.0 'n'6.0:0:6:0:0:0.6:6:0:0.0.0:0:600 2,527 1,000 1,180 87 404 382 185 45.8 188 49.3 
CE. dec 6h:60.5 bane ees 600400008 2,668 1,000 1,287 387 405 382 188 46.4 188 49.3 
Springfield Fire & Marine ............. 35,579 5,000 15,612 13,154 13,815 13,038 6,403 46.4 6,423 49.3 
Totals, Fire Companies ............ $45,306 $8,000 $19,858 $15,476 $16,243 $15,330 $7,520 46.3 $7,553 49.3 
New England Casualty ................ 1,5 750 754 40 47 7 57 120.6 11 154.0 
BE ED - itdiceidnewepieneatd $46,812 $8,750 $20,612 $15,516 $16,290 $15,337 $7,577 46.5 $7,56 49.3 
SUN OF LONDON: 
REE: Gu cnetcicnwiN en KVOAt dei paeceesis $2,887 $1,000 $1,267 $595 $658 $625 $323 49.1 $300 48.0 
WOM TOORTAMGD OMNES 60.000 ccccccccccces Ber 2,926 3,607 4,422 4,194 1,964 44.4 2,141 51.0 
er 1,69 600 618 457 492 490 253 51.4 253 51.6 
Totals, Fire Companies ............ $11,798 $1,600 $4,811 $4,659 $5,572 $5,309 $2,540 45.6 $2,694 50.7 
SEE 90-00-65 g5600d000000060%% 6,836 1,000 2,212 1,412 3,016 3,042 1,085 36.0 1,842 60.6 
WE ED Snccccscoateusnsecas $18,634 $2,600 $7,023 $6,071 $8,588 $8,351 $3,625 42.2 $4,536 54.3 
TOKIO MARINE & FIRE: 
MAAMGREE TRSEPAMSS 20. ccccccsccccccces $8,096 $1,500 $2,666 $3,541 $4,382 $2,363 $1,957 44.6 $1,164 49.2 
MOD BOOEMEG Ee FIPS ce cccccccccccccces ek nséeue 9,339 397 1,330 2,822 784 58.9 1,267 44.9 
Totals, Fire Companies ............ $18,465 $1,500 $12,005 $3,938 $5,712 $5,185 $2,741 48.0 $2,431 46.9 
Standard Surety & Casualty ........... 6,087 1,000 1,324 1,537 3,278 3,187 1,383 42.2 1,775 55.7 
EY Gadiewseceeseeooeneas $24,552 $2,500 $13,329 $5,475 $8,990 $8,372 $4,124 45.9 $4,206 50.2 
TRAVELERS: 
rere rr $2,910 $1,000 $1,357 $643 ipa $247 Sue -asieuns aii 
SIE TONY 5609.6 000066.0cis0c0i060600% 28,120 2,000 10,477 14,268 14,174 $13,578 7,685 54.2 $5,991 44.1 
Totals, Fire Companies ........... $31,030 $3,000 $11,834 $14,911 $14,817 $13,578 $7,932 53.5 $5,991 44.1 
Travelers Indemnity ...........eeeeees $31,297 $3,000 $15,141 77 $14,354 $13,751 $7,534 52.5 $6,791 49.4 
DERVENES TMBUTEMGS ccccccccccccccccccs c132,078 a20,000 a64,023 19,787 c58,748  ¢58,209 21,695 c36.9  ¢31,073 53.4 
Totals, Casualty Companies ....... $163,375 $23,000 $79,164 $28,566 $73,102 $71,960 $29,229 40.0 $37,864 52.6 
I, TD, 6 c66seccsscvcccoencas $194,405 $26,000 $90,998 $43,477 $87,919 $85,538 $37,161 42.3 $43,855 51.3 
U. S. FIDELITY & GUARANTY: 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire ...... xen $8,097 $1,000 $2,166 $4,494 $5,580 $5,083 $2,650 47.5 $2,417 47.5 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 62,318 2,000 16,773 15,612 34,367 34,071 14,284 41.6 16,043 47.1 
I EE nancbveccvccccvecenss $70,415 $3,000 $18,939 $20,106 $39,947 $39,154 $16,934 42.4 $18,460 47.1 
UNIVERSAL: 
Co PS ere $4,221 $400 $1,391 $1,373 $2,854 $2,355 $1,138 39.9 $1,139 48.3 
WMRVOTORL SRGCMMIY .ccccccccccccccces 1,148 300 457 104 203 194 60 29.7 82 42.4 
ED 010:6:0:00:004-460-0 000-060: $5,369 $700 $1,848 $1,477 $3,057 $2,549 $1,198 39.2 $1,221 47.9 
WESTERN: 
I Nc ec curkweeeccresenedesce $1,425 $500 $296 $549 $854 $781 $429 50.3 $387 49.6 
Western Casualty & Surety ............ 494 70 582 1,329 3,070 3,032 1,218 39.7 1,714 56.5 
CD vita cceicoteveasdees $5,919 $1,250 $878 $1,878 $3,924 $3,813 $1,647 42.0 $2,101 55.1 
YORKSHIRE: 
BOO De TUSTIN oc cccccccccccsccose $1,200 =... $977 $332 $312 $313 $172 55.1 $177 56.6 
Seaboard Fire & Marine ............... 2,913 $1,000 791 880 1,088 965 530 48.7 528 54.7 
Ore SO eee 2,027 1,661 1,561 1,566 855 4.8 886 56.6 
Totals, Fire Companies ........... $8,098 $1 000 $3,795 2,873 $2,961 $2,844 $1,557 52.6 $1,591 55.9 
ZOPRSRITG TNGemMNity ...cccccccccccccce $3,381 $750 $1,227 676 1,141 1,079 501 43.9 404 45.8 
I cin cickcaekadeneeesees $11,479 $1,750 $5,022 $3,549 $4,102 $3,923 $2,058 50.2 $2,085, 53.1 
ZURICH: 
EE SE Gibececndadereedveesencesce $1,738 $200 $1,288 $183 $619 $618 $318 51.4 $298 48.2 
American Guar. & Liability ........... $2,820 $1,000 $1,788 $82 $110 $30 $85 77.8 17 55.8 
Zurich Gen. Acc. & Liab. .............. BA «seen 14,109 5,597 14,275 14,058 5,210 36.5 8,256 58.7 
Totals, Casualty Companies ....... $38,305 $1,000 $15,897 $5,679 $14,385 $14,088 $5,295 36.8 $8,273 58.7 
ID ccc certeadsenesn dace $40,043 $1,200 $17,185 $5,862 $15,004 $14,706 $5,613 37.4 $8,571 58.3 
a Capital and surplus figures entire company. 
ec Casualty department only. 
(Fire and Casualty Totals) 
SUMMARY: Ratio Losses Ratio 
Under- Exps. and Losses 
Total Net Net writing Ine’dto Adj. Ine’d 
Admitted Capital Unearned Prems. Prems. Exps. Prems. Exps. to Prems 
93 Groups Assets Paid-in Surplus Prems. Written Earned Ine’d Writ. _Ine’d Earned 
Wane COEL COMROMIEE). 2. cccccccccccccscs $2,378,186 $306,026 $1,167,528 $738,663 $842,696 $783,570 $376,282 44.7 $388,790 49.6 
Casualty (73 companies) .............. 1,272,747 115,140 452,548 269,246 602,874 589,386 241,314 40.0 307,868 62.2 
Total (314 companies) ............ $3,650,933 $421,166 $1,620,076 $1,007,909 $1,445,570 $1,372,956 $617,596 42.7 $696,658 50.7 
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Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
’ securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
pate securities. *Last 000 omitted. tLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned p ; Oxp incurred, to written premiums. 
Ine’d Mutual Casualty Companies 
'o Prems = Financial Underwriting Investment . 
Earned ; Com- ° e *Total Dist- 
49.3 Total ° ° bd . ’ bined Stat. Net Invest - dens 
493 Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net t ¢ Loss & | Under- [ Invest- | ment to 
. mitted at Re- Re- earned § Prems. | Prems. Loss Exp. Exp. | writing | ment Gain Policy- 
2 Assets | Surplus | serves serves | Prems. § Written] Earned | Ratio | Ratio| Ratio | Results | Income jor Loss | holders 
49.3 Allegheny Mut. Cas. ....... 1939 166 111 onsee 31 a24 105 104 55.8 39.1 949 4 5 coves 
154.0 TROBE VENNG, BO. cccccccvccce 1940 174 me | éeeue 31 a24 96 97 55.2 400 95.2 1 6 5 eoes 
49.3 Aeiamee TEGGUWAL occ cccescces 1939 148 eee 31 66 125 101 51.7 41.0 92.7 -4 3 GS secvec 
: McPherson, Kan. ........ 1940 186 sei 43 73 141 133 «(50.0 38.2 88.2 13 4 S cevvcec 
AiieE Muataal 226s cccscecces 1939 207 61 10 16 101 144 117 60.1 408 100.9 -12 4 10 17 
$s Kansas. City, Mo. ........ 1940 201 71 3 17 95 123 129 40.1 414 815 28 3 5 10 
51.6 Allied Mutual Cas. ........ 1939 466910Sfss2168—t—=i«‘(w 178 §=6. 308s“ 707 619 50.6 39.4 90.0 21 11 ee 
50.7 BOS. MIGINOE, TH. scccccecce 1940 876 ee 246 353 827 V7 50.0 406 90.6 52 13 SB lcecee 
60.6 Amer. Farmers Mut. ....... 1939 177 50 6 60 52 207 197 62.7 27.3 90.0 17 3 3 7 
54.3 Lake Elmo, Minn, ....... 1940 236 55 20 88 64 252 240 644 25.5 89.9 21 4 5 6 
American Mutual .......... 1939 41,252 6,908 1,500 25,095 4,270 23,139 22,997 61.7 17.1 788 4,735 531 445 4,381 
49.2 Se, EE covsscecese 1940 43,315 7,177 1,500 26,339 4,302 24,080 24,048 61.4 17.1 78.5 5,223 430 135 4,589 
44.9 Arrow Mutual .............. 19399 425 101 ..... 227 43«=98—t—s«81 228 292 87 379 141 1% 0 
46.9 Watertown, Mass. ...... 1940 423 rere 224 91 252 254 «447.8 63 54.1 117 10 10 124 
_ Auto-Owners ........sse0e0s 1939 3,604 914 325 949 1,301 2649 2611 481 376 857 357 88 89 162 
50.2 ERMINE, MICK. .cccccevecs 1940 3,880 1,019 100 1,191 1,545 2,897 2,743 59.6 39.5 99.1 a4 107 89 174 
Pre 1939 2,019 1,248 161 338 314 761 727 31.1 20.2 51.3 331 67 64 257 
OW ZOCR, HM. Zovcccecses 1940 2,169 1,409 ..... 453 339 803 779 51.0 19.6 70.6 244 70 86 239 
44.1 Bene. Ass’n Ry. Emps...... 1939 2,697 1,493 ..... 868 169 3,699 3,674 60.0 39.0 99.0 61 79 36.C«(<«W 
44.1 COORG, TE. cccccscecccess 1940 2,663 1,231 ..... 1,083 216 4,633 4,586 73.3 33.9 107.2 -346 74 SE 68600 
49.4 Butchers’ Mutual .......... 1939 2,248 806 50 608 653 1,668 1,537 46.1 236 69.7 417 28 72 264 
053.4 _  -: SS | Ae 1940 2,631 856 60 796 761 1,991 1,891 51.4 262 776 376 33 27 330 
52.6 ere 1939 1,115 357 (5) 309 318 708 709 54.9 406 95.5 27 23 33 2 
: Ph MD Scecsccscaene 1940 1,231 377 % 359 353 780 745 61.3 38.9 100.2 -14 25 43 8 
“3 Central Assurance ......... 1939 331 «298tiw, 12-12, 188-)s«18B 42 OB OO Bees ceeee eee 
Columbus, Ohio ......... 1940 352 my eweee 7 14 137 136 442.3 503 92.6  s2tdn “wesea” ~ owen 
> ey Central Mutual Cas. ...... 1939 «19261 39 «89 «499880 BTS BCC 5 OP? asa 
senna Bansas City, Mo. ..cccoes 1940 204 a seese 43 101 197 197 61.2 37.0 98.2 2 S seve 
47.1 
. Chicago Ice Producers ..... 1939 415 —lFeeee 41 17 90 558 108 66.6 12 12 39 
GN, HMMs scavscocsscoss 1940 419 aor 39 19 101 99 55.8 101 65.9 34 13 13 43 
48.3 
42.4 Coal Merchants ............ 1939 919 ao 372 120 380 373 48.1 116 59.7 148 20 22 125 
—_—— Albany, N. Y........+.000. 1940 967 Or wecne 402 115 407 406 51.1 15.9 67.0 130 25 29 140 
47.9 
Colonial Mut. Comp........ 1939 455 d194..... ae | xéene 312 297 36.3 32.3 68.6 78 2 3 38 
Los Angeles, Cal.......... 1940 536 d207_ ..... en 418 465 51.7 32.2 83.9 92 4 6 31 
os Consolidated Taxpayers ... 1939 1,116 336k. eee 396 376 653 584 57.3 32.0 89.3 32 18 BS cvvee 
oo Se eee 1940 1,373 h essss 480 473 788 691 54.9 28.0 82.9 86 19 18 32 
ean Electric Mutual .........00. 1939 1,032 758 20 220 41 214 229 55.5 2.2 57.7 7 35 52 109 
oS eee 1940 81,069 802 20 190 43 272 271 36.5 21 38.6 166 31 33 133 
oe-6 Empire Mutual Cas. ....... 1939 478 . irc 222 15 395 405 662 203 86.5 50 10 10 
56.6 Set ROE, Bes Be vevccees 1940 449 rere 195 22 506 499 728 19.1 91.9 40 10 65 
55.9 Employers Mutual Cas..... 1939 3,810 773 100 «1,537 1,148 3,041 3,051 63.5 35.4 98.9 15 96 104 6 
45.8 DOS MOIMGS, Tiss cccccecce 1940 4,221 871 100 1,766 1,245 3,272 3,175 63.9 33.1 97.0 58 63 11 
53.1 Employers Mut. Liab. ..... 1939 19.624 4,438 500 11.243 3,015 12,956 12,682 591 17.5 76.6 2,917 526 294 2,362 
Wausau, WiC. ..ccccoces 1940 22,162 4,996 500 12,268 3,280 14,916 14,651 59.5 17.5 77.0 3,297 568 599 2,668 
48.2 oe 1939 666 a - sawee 162 255 548 522 57.4 368 94.2 22 10 15 26 
manens CitY, MO. ..ccccee 1940 733 rer 209 264 576 567 4576 38.1 95.7 20 13 27 
55.8 
58.7 Exchange Mutual .......... 1939 1,926 . iinere 821 333 =: 1,004 986 48.0 265 74.5 242 44 39 244 
ne BEN, Tis Bsa90s008s00006 1940 2,077 ee 831 339 970 965 46.7 261 728 263 48 50 207 
58. 
——.- Factory Mutual ............ 1939 12.963 7,969 1,100 2,951 1,037 2,967 3,059 39.0 17.2 56.2 1,356 318 291 939 
58.3 Proviaencs, FB. 1. ..cccccee 1940 13,714 8,516 1,100 2,856 1,097 2,979 2,919 344 21.5 655.9 1,275 242 402 891 
Farm Bureau Mutual ...... 1939 5.946 1,287 882 2,328 1,471 5,495 5.328 621 269 89.0 546 152 1 10 
Columbus, Ohio .......... 1940 7,196 1,655 1,143 2.618 1,774 6,429 6,125 65.7 262 91.9 371 119 224 
Farm Bureau Mutual ...... 1939 317 re 80 107 404 373 456.7 28.8 85.5 45 6  sesee 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 1940 457 er 128 141 526 492 664 27.0 93.4 9 aS * daces 
Ratio Farmers’ Mutual Auto. .... 1939 1.309 449 25 463 347 1,181 1,159 54.0 376 91.6 93 26 . eee 
,08Se8 Madison, Wise. ...cccccce 1940 1,528 521 25 541 435 1,440 1,351 60.0 33.5 93.5 60 28 rele 
—. Farmers Mut. Liab. ....... 1939 530155 45 144 «174 400 382 603 22 895 34 Tar =e 
‘arned_ Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 1940 574 156 25 181 200 453 426 76.2 29.7 105.9 84 10 | @sane 
2:s Farmers Union ..........+- 1939 «20740 2 6 M1 26 195 502 416 98 FT BS Bove. 
scenes DOE TEOMNGE, TBs ccccscccces 1940 260 60 7 52 124 234 201 404 426 83.0 20 7 - -ae<es 
50.7 
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Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus refiects actual market values of 
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Financial Underwriting Investment e i 
. Com- ° bd *Total Divi- ;- - 
Total ° sd bd bd * bined Stat. Net Invest- denials ‘ 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net + ¢ Loss & | Under- | Invest- ment to 
mitted ad Re- Re- earned § Prems. | Prems. Loss Exp. Exp. writing | ment Gain Policy- ‘ 
Assets | Surplus | serves serves Prems. § Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio | Ratio | Results [Income | or Loss holders 5 
~ a 
Fidelity Health & Acc. ... 1939 169 me weéen 52 24 497 494 47.4 48.1 95.5 21 5 bse ' - 
Benton Harbor, Mich. ... 1940 218 pb rrr re 62 26 582 580 483 47.0 95.3 27 7 are M 
Frankenmuth Mut. ........ 1939 375 129 22 65 157 315 292 53.0 28.5 81.5 46 8 im: < Saeee 
Frankenmuth, Mich. ..... 1940 409 132 5 83 190 386 353 «77.4 26.7 104.1 -23 12 , antes N 
Geanese MUtaal ....cccccccs 1939 201 see 38 64 237 228 65.5 22.5 88.0 42 5 S . wiecs 
Columbus, Ohio ........ 1940 275 ree 76 7 278 267 706 23.8 94.4 16 6 S weees y 
Greater N. Y. Taxpayers .. 1939 3,265 1,416 100 957 836 1,543 1,505 51.1 27.3 78.4 312 91 Se 8 wees 
WOW Tork, MN. Ze. c.cccose 1940 3,707 1,612 100 975 1,008 1,762 1,590 55.5 263 81.8 235 91 75 61 N 
Hardware Mutual ......... 1939 13,205 2,891 385 5,266 4,383 10,782 10,757 52.4 23.4 75.8 2,586 267 218 2,052 
Stevens Point, Wisc. ..... 1940 14,400 3,158 470 5,654 4,703 11,545 11,224 53.9 23.5 77.4 2,458 246 169 2,162 N 
Harleysville Mut. Cas...... 1939 = §=63,300 741 275 1,389 771 = =(1,734 1,787 57.4 32.6 90.0 200 88 14 35 j 
BEREIOPOVIING, FAs occcescce 1940 3,512 839 275 =1,498 837 1,684 1,618 62.3 35.4 97.7 20 98 41 26 ; N 
Highway Mut. Cas. ....... 1939 139 eS 8 ssee0 32 42 129 106 68.7 39.6 108.3 -20 2 2 ° | 
Cuicago, Ti. 2.60. Coeseees 1940 236 _. Maer 66 75 245 213 «465.5 29.8 95.3 3 2 = ° “dhe N 
Home Mutual ...ccccccssece 1939 174 are 69 72 175 165 62.6 29.9 92.5 11 4 T ‘esses 4 
BPPICCOR, WIC. .cccceces 1940 237 ee  iwane 89 91 218 200 568 31.4 88.2 17 6 SB cesve . P 
Hudson Mohawk ........... 1939 361 ee 100 48 198 201 51.9 266 78.5 51 6 5 34 4 
BOON, Bis Be ccccccveioce 1940 467 239 cocce 124 71 335 290 516 225 74.1 64 6 8 40 s 6€6CF 
Illinois Agricultural ....... 1989 2,821 1,288 ..... 685 470 1,626 1.553 668 189 85.7 208 58 58 147 j 
CHONG, Bike cescesscovcces 1940 2,620 1,490 ..... 732 539 1,959 1,890 65.6 20.8 86.4 247 62 59 173 4 F 
Illinois Mut. Casualty ..... 1939 150 ., Je 30 64 335 327 50.4 47.2 97.6 3 3 5 ° j 
FOOTE, EB. cccccccvevoscece 1940 175 GE cece 33 80 392 376 8452.3 44.9 97.2 5 3 Rs oveee E 
Interboro Mut. Ind. ....... 1939 84,762 1,237 750 1,769 430 2,217 2,180 488 13.9 62.7 830 86 198 873 
EO BON, Bee Es cevevecss 1940 5,035 1,347 760 8 3=61,911 440 2,358 2,348 541 13.9 68.0 741 72 119 762 s 
Inter-State Bus. Men’s..... 1939 533 353 35 65 59 420 422 49.8 46.2 96.0 17 -3 3 . ¢ 
Des Moines, Iowa........ 1940 536 333 40 7 70 440 439 51.6 49.2 100.8 7 3 B «ees s 
Iowa Mutual Cas. .......... 1939 313 7 50 77 109 274 273 43.4 444 87.8 35 7 & ssece 
a ere 1940 354 108 36 103 105 259 263 426 46.5 89.1 30 7 OS seecs Ss 
Iowa Mutual Liab.......... 1939 2,019 531 40 676 699 1,599 1,559 58.1 368 94.9 62 34  “weeos 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.......... 1940 839.2265 613 100 714 771 = =1,728 1,656 54.8 36.8 91.6 111 34 rrr Ss 
Jamestown Mutual ........ 1939 2,285 re 800 608 1,721 1,740 57.0 22.7 79.7 363 52 68 342 
Jamestown, N. Y......... 1940 2,419 re 819 685 1,932 1,852 56.9 22.1 79.0 373 49 29 374 Ss 
Keystone Mutual .......... 1939 605 103 8 192 258 516 466 59.1 283 87.4 39 19 , ares 
PERNT EM, FE. cccccvccess 1940 77 152 10 286 336 717 639 586 31.0 89.6 42 20 60 cecce Ss 
Fe | are 1939 71,845 11,296 4,875 39,542 10,057 42,558 42,489 62.2 148 77.0 9,459 1,390 1,802 7,913 / 
MEO, BES. cecccevcvcas 1940 79,043 13,034 6,125 43,229 10,937 46,160 45,280 62.0 148 76.8 10,361 1,419 1,063 8,991 NS 
Limited Mutual ........... 1939 §=6.1,319 Jae a wees 1,124 1,005 67.2 23.4 90.6 48 20 31 83 } 
San Francisco, Cal........ 1940 1,476 da756..... aor 1,312 1,097 61.2 23.4 84.6 107 27 39 79 S 
Lumbermens Mutual ...... 1939 38,073 5,542 1,151 18,771 8,938 27,458 27,135 52.1 25.4 77.5 6,032 265 377 4,782 ; 
| en 1940 41,383 5,580 1,166 20,575 9,866 29,247 28,319 54.1 25.7 79.8 5,461 192 202 5,091 : y 
Lumber Mut. Cas. ......... 1939 2.924 as 1,528 414 1,895 1,862 58.5 246 83.1 313 49 61 358 3 | 
POO Ey Bs Be cesiccese 1940 2,970 ere 1,709 388- 1,889 1,897 62.6 25.5 88.1 225 59 10 378 . UC 
i] 
Manhattan Mutual ......... 1939 1,126 —l—e 679 78 1,414 1,416 626 288 91.4 91 27 51 80 r 
POO BOOM Be Be scccccees 1940 §1,147 300 4 646 100 =1,573 1,551 525 303 82.8 250 22 26 226 : 
Michigan Mutual Auto. .... 1939 253 54 18 75 95 193 198 67.8 39.0 106.8 -11 8 ae teens : 
Traverse City, Mich. ..... 1940 260 61 20 61 104 204 19 55.4 414 96.8 3 5 S seess \ T 
Merchants Mutual ......... 1939 3,991 CE. wencs 1,902 1,285 3,684 3,429 60.3 21.7 82.0 549 60 72 540 i 
A Ey Be aedcccccsces 1940 3,795 err 1,908 1,052 3,606 3,839 61.1 25.7 86.8 560 76 -8 524 é T 
Michigan Mutual Liab...... 1939 7,824 1,792 250 3,661 1,827 5,139 5,105 60.1 20.7 80.8 985 121 219 831 4 
eee 1940 8,656 2,110 250 4,092 2,012 5,896 5,711 60.3 20.7 81.0 1,033 111 102 878 i , 
Milwaukee Automobile ..... 1939 =1,801 674 185 449 395 854 876 588 36.9 95.7 47 42  asare 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ........ 1940 =1,890 728 195 474 392 852 855 60.9 36.7 97.6 22 41 Gos weve . 
Minnesota Farmers ........ 1939 274 149 evece 58 73 138 135 50.9 33.4 84.3 19 2 3 covce 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 1940 299 + aerree 55 90 170 153 586 38.4 92.0 8 6 S sence 1 
Motorists Mutual .......... 1939 §=1,098 255 55 311 296 884 803 51.0 36.7 87.7 68 17 er 
Columbus, Ohio .......... 1940 = 1,087 260 54 389 373 =: 1,001 883 60.6 36.3 96.9 -16 15 ae wares . 
Mutual Automobile ........ 1939 217 99 10 37 73 145 139 =71.3 28.7 100.0 -2 6 7 cocce 
PUPUROEEM, “WIG, ceccccecs 1940 221 Tree 50 V7 155 150 89.7 27.3 117.0 -27 6 12 coves 
Ro, ee 1939 =: 9,891 787 1,000 4,988 a2,882 13,882 13,127 585 39.3 97.8 -89 256 , errr 
Omaha, Neb. ............. 1940 12,728 1,188 1,000 6,796 a3,562 17,903 17,174 58.7 39.7 984 -112 325 347 secve 
80 BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Asscts and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus refiects actual market values of 


securities ; 
securities. 


Mutual Casualty Companies 


voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
*Last 000 omitted. tLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums. 
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=— Financial ° 

ry ad Divi- 

Total e sd bad bad Stat. dends 

Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Under- to 

mitted e Re- Re- earned § Prems. writing Policy- 

Assets | Surplus | serves serves Prems. | Written Results holders 

Mutual Boller .....ccccccces 1939 1,218 Se maxks 31 328 826 790 11.5 426 54.1 350 35 23 383 
BStOM, TEAGE.. 6cccccaseses 1940 1,384 ae 35 395 970 903 123 39.2 515 416 27 50 372 
Mutual Casualty ........... 1939 329 | mare 115 33 160 153 «(50.6 «6226.7 877.3 27 10 10 38 
Mew Yorm, N. Zs .cccveses 1940 342 DE.  -eeces 147 33 139 139 70.9 32.9 103.8 2 9 9 30 
Mutual Creamery ......... 1939 165 . Ae 31 24 50 47 66.0 153 813 9 7 8 11 
Cottonwood, Minn. ....... 1940 187 ere 37 32 70 62 53.0 15.8 688 13 7 8 14 
Nat’l Grange Mutual...... 1939 2,184 455 68 959 590 1,598 1,567 546 25.8 80.4 300 45 71 274 
MOOG, Th. Thos csccccccsecee 1940 2,450 475 100 969 621 1,646 1,616 51.1 234 745 409 46 86 279 
National Masonic .......... 1939 1,358 lv 18 al76 117 112 43.8 488 92.6 ” sees - aed 15 
Mansfield, Ohio ........... 1940 1,453 ee «ewede 21 a182 123 117 #429 45.5 884 Se tenes. enves 16 
National Mutual .......... 1939 619 2 wsawe 253 190 544 585 63.8 38.4 102.2 18 11 BSB seces 
Taian, GEIR, sccccccccsce 1940 755 BP -wesee 257 297 863 756 58.5 303 888 49 8 © secee 
i T, PONBNEG, bc ccccccesece 1939 866 Oe. swans 201 145 344 340 59.0 21.5 80.5 70 17 5 90 
se ee eee 1940 876 ee .” weeex 189 142 350 353 58.5 16.2 74.7 80 20 31 88 
Penna. Threshermen ...... 1939 4,818 reer 2,811 788 2,698 2,791 668 266 93.4 215 151 169 133 
PETINOEEE, TBs coscccveces 1940 S227 1,148. .... i 782 2,487 2,493 62.6 285 91.1 162 158 134 
Public Service Mut......... 1939 1,153 366 15 461 220 893 769 60.5 22.5 83.0 94 19 30 127 
ee A 1940 1,549 are 633 425 1,448 1,243 59.0 245 835 122 26 25 125 
Republic Mutual .......... 1939 155 2 “weses 57 86 186 161 623 41.0 1033 -19 3 GS seve 
Columbus, Ohio .......... 1940 195 28 ap awe 75 104 206 190 56.7 42.0 98.7 4 3 a «sews 
Rhode Island Mutual ..... 1939 70 aD \ “shea 21 25 79 83 35.6 266 62.2 , Bree 2 18 
Providence, R. I. ........ 1940 67 ae 27 26 80 79 50.9 29.0 79.9 a. ace -3 18 
Security Mutual ........... 1939 8,197 3,050 844 3,178 1,068 2,173 2,089 47.5 9.9 57.4 869 313 248 1,682 
RNG, Bibs cccvesoncssece 1940 8,390 3,050 270 «61,041 2,152 2,178 55.1 11.0 66.1 753 307 478 1,101 
Security Taxpayers’ ....... 1939 453 CT 197 174 339 320 58.4 29.7 881 30 8 S - soogs 
OW ROG, Wh. Be cccccvses 1940 550 SP . swsee 210 203 388 358 54.1 266 80.7 61 9 9 18 
Shelby Mut. Pl. Gl. & Cas. . 1939 1,710 a wees 347 722 1,318 1,288 55.5 369 92.4 86 39 23 49 
PEN, TOD enoceseoances 1940 1,852 ae 385 809 1,467 1,380 58.5 364 94.9 44 41 28 55 
South Dakota Employers .. 1939 159 oe | edese 40 22 98 100 58.3 483 106.6 5 4 OG . ‘hwsee 
Sees Pere, B.D. .cvvevee 1940 158 Te 8 8weeee 45 21 100 101 55.3 47.0 102.3 -2 4 S ! «mas 
Southern Fidelity ......... 1939 69 ere 4 5 21 21 31.7 82.7 114.4 -3 3 S  essee 
PN: Bee Kae. cescceseuse 1940 69 ee eae 2 6 23 23 «32.7 74.0 106.7 -2 2 S. ‘waies 
Standard Mutual .......... 1939 284 | ae 50 78 164 147 65.8 47.1 1129 -34 3 a waese 
MTIMOOEE, TUE. iccccvcece 1940 324 a 69 95 212 194 485 45.3 93.8 2 3 >: eawee 
State Auto. Mutual ........ 1939 7,108 1,350 2,303 1,761 1,990 4,286 4,191 46.9 37.7 846 606 158 @B- ceose 
Columbus, Ohio ......... 1940 7,895 2,073 2,250 1,946 2,085 4,491 ’ 52.5 38.5 91.0 345 163 ee 
State Farm Mutual ........ 1939 18,439 5,694 2,500 5,129 4,724 15,225 14,7388 66.2 27.9 94.1 768 438 523 47 
Bloomington, Ill. ......... 1940 21,491 6,460 2,750 6,162 5, 18,106 17,662 67.0 309 97.9 273 499 676 71 
Texas Employers .......... 1939 5,359 1,783 400 2,689 542 4,084 4,082 55.8 146 70.4 1,204 106 9 860 
SEE, SOND ccvecsscecce 1940 5,540 1,864 400 2,839 586 4,103 4,059 59.9 165 764 949 118 108 =1,110 
United States Mutual ...... 1939 375 61 5 217 69 474 466 61.8 35.6 97.4 10 6 — - weece 
a el eee 1940 484 71 5 274 110 530 489 62.1 32.9 95.0 -8 9 . ee 
United States Mutual ...... 1939 553 SP sstes 277 13 177 179 = «4557.3 4.4 61.7 69 21 21 92 
RPO, MNNB, crcccccvives 1940 529 ae ee 255 12 152 1530 «557.9 5.3 63.2 57 20 13 70 
ree 1939 13,144 3,311 838 5,550 2,231 6,473 6,492 53.3 21.8 75.1 1,615 257 299 ~3=61,159 
i SS Sarre 1940 13,565 3,509 1,000 5,795 2,217 6,497 6,544 58.6 22.6 81.2 1,240 225 185 1,347 
Utilities Mutual ........... 1939 4984 2479  ..... 2,529 104 1,014 1,014 55.5 11.3 668 387 168 119 422 
of Se Se re 1940 4,927 2,472 ..... 559 100 944 948 725 11.2 # §&3.7 155 162 165 403 
Ch MOE scar. ccbeneees 1939 357 .< eae. 103 109 278 262 663 22.1 88.4 25 3 SB seve 
POMONA, “VEs c0ccccvccee 1940 471 a 137 145 393 357 «67.0 25.6 92.6 17 3 1 
Western States Mutual .... 1939 163 ere 33 71 165 160 49.1 43.4 92.5 10 2 BS «eres 
WROUNONE, TEs csvccccceses 1940 199 Aen 50 83 195 183 47.6 44.0 91.6 10 2 BS «ssve 
Wisconsin Brotherhood - 1939 191 GP weees 80 64 158 157 «71.7 32.0 103.7 7 6 se 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. ...... 1940 198 ree 81 63 171 166 «77.5 25.6 103.1 6 5 S sever 
Wisconsin Mut. Pl. Gl. .... 1939 122 ' Jere 2 15 31 32 465 57.3 103.8 - 4 ST seces 
POO, WRU. 0:060s6008600 940 130 | 1 15 30 380 48.9 56.2 100.1 ..... 5 S esse 

alIncludes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health business. 
d Includes paid deposits. 

8! 
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Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. tLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums, 
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ry Com- . - *Total Disi- 
Total ah * vd _ bined Stat. Net Invest- denas 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Un- Net Net t t ss & | Under- | Invest- ment to 

mitted be e- earned J Prems. | Prems. | Loss Exp. | Exp. | writing | ment Gain Poliey- 

Assets Surplus serves Prems. § Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio | Ratio | Results | Income | or Loss holders 

er ee 1939 4,586 4,021 350 338 685 657 10.8 38.7 49.5 322 133 154 320 
PUOVEEENOG, The Bs cacceceseve eeeees 1940 4,686 4,051 350 331 662 669 123 408 53.1 316 92 125 336 
EE bin ccttaieensseescsbenee - 1939 1,266 —  aeee 822 879 827 423 41.1 83.4 115 31 42 152 
Pittsfield, Mass. ......... coccccce AO 866127 re 858 897 861 44.0 39.3 83.3 129 35 3 175 
Central Manufacturers ........... - 19389 7,408 3,274 300 3,310 4,134 3,812 39.8 35.0 748 844 189 136 946 
Ty BOE, GE. sin vcccvcveccceses 1940 7,962 3,384 300 3,680 4,474 4,104 38.9 34.7 [73.6 954 193 108 980 
SIT dh itecartedeccesescaseos - 1939 501 . oe 116 111 9 39.5 598 99.3 -9 18 oe 
Milwaukee, Wisc. .......... coccece BOMD 526 ee axéus 128 119 107 43.7 55.5 99.2 -5 19  —_—e- 
Peseta) ..cccee cceccccccccccososecces 1939 1,046 461 35 501 621 576 38.1 35.4 73.5 137 16 10 113 
PE MN Secccdeceeosnessees 1940 1,156 470 34 610 765 656 364 35.2 71.6 147 17 -8 130 
IN cc cccccssisvecenasces 1939 3,762 1,738 275 1,631 2,441 2,248 35.6 40.7 76.3 452 91 -34 508 
DUEEED, TRE. cccccccccscces - 1940 . ,835 200 1,861 2,796 2,566 39.7 386 783 466 85 59 588 
BERTEWOLS. DORISTS 0.0.05 ccccccccccess 1939 8,208 3,594 430 3,883 4,545 4,335 34.2 29.1 63.3 1,522 153 171 1,489 
Stevens Point, Wise. .....ccccces 1940 8,705 3,502 430 4,263 4,994 4,614 35.2 29.7 64.9 1,497 138 121 1,686 
Indiana Lumbermen’s ............- 1939 3,758 1,839 200 1,555 2,089 1,954 446 33.0 177.6 392 113 83 454 
Indianapolis, Ind ................ 1940 3,931 1,931 200 1,666 2,136 2,024 43.1 33.9 77.0 429 119 108 485 
er eecccccccocce ecccce 1939 732 ocr 173 268 247 #422 43.0 85.2 28 17 . ae 
MN, TR. ssccee eovccccccccccccce 1940 814 GS tease 207 319 285 47.3 43.1 90.4 13 17 aor 
Lumbermen’s ..... ecccvcccccecosece 1939 3,358 1,050 234 1,891 2.486 2,237 401 363 76.4 435 85 111 523 
PG SEE cccscccccncosseees 1940 3,523 1,050 250 2,086 2,669 2,473 40.2 37.0 77.2 493 82 91 608 
eee eocccccccccceccoes - 1939 3 3,000 314 986 1,367 1,318 49.0 29.9 789 264 132 172 381 
a eee «eee- 1940 4,448 3,000 404 1,026 1,390 ¢ 44.9 32.5 [77.4 291 130 142 376 
I, cn ceweenwesenceasinsnue 1939 =1,964 ar.  Seneine 1,079 1,199 1,153 35.2 38.7 73.9 282 49 26 219 
Oe rer 1940 2,035 re 1,153 1,330 1,256 40.2 38.1 783 241 52 14 245 
BERGER BETIETD ccccccccvciccvcces 19389 4,517 2.311 300 §=61,662 2,300 2147 41.8 45.1 86.9 214 146 211 457 
Lansing, Mich. ........... cccccees 1940 4,582 2,189 300 1,821 2,464 2,305 41.3 42.0 83.3 317 139 74 501 
SEE ait apciniahibhieteskesenetecs 1939 3,354 b1,750 200 1,254 1,682 1,615 39.4 383 177.7 337 60 108° 403 
cS eer Coecccccoccoes - 1940 3,439 b1,767 200 +#41,346 1,815 1,722 374 366 74.0 413 43 25 422 
Se ND 6. nnsbee-esescetenceseeus 1939 2.842 b1.013_..... 1.650 2.001 1,865 37.8 420 79.8 318 80 81 447 
CL UL. s0snnds chcncedewes 1940 2,966 b908 ° 1,867 . 2,218 2,001 37.4 40.3 77.7 357 83 3 472 
EN tiie eeu ens ome te cweeekieaen 1939 2,153 »b1.140 105 817 1,034 1,044 38.0 39.4 177.4 238 68 64 278 
PS SOOCR, WOOD 6c ccccccscscces 2,237 »b1,161 100 872 1,137 1,082 361 381 74.2 260 68 48 259 
RE eter cbneetidncnescnnacseckae 1939 1,846 1,260 175 401 604 556 37.3 41.4 78.7 96 61 51 154 
PN: BE ccccscsesscccoces 1,948 1,304 175 455 652 598 329 418 74.7 132 57 63 159 
eT ree 1939 7,014 b2,660 800 3,138 3,608 3.267 428 51.7 94.5 -1 143 133 172 
Ug ee ee 1940 §=7,207 b2,407 800 3,479 3,921 3,579 48.4 51.2 99.6 -166 119 92 175 
Minnesota Implement ............. 1939 6,985 b2.006 330 4,054 4,907 4.758 35.1 27.1 62.2 1,751 121 1538 1,752 
SPOON, TEU. ccc ccccvcccccce 1940 7,175 b1,822 300 4,437 5,298 4,915 37.9 29.5 67.4 1,485 136 6 1,694 
Mutual (Harford County) ........ 1939 839 a § “siesd 440 554 518 494 426 92.0 27 18 20 10 
 - | ee ieee 1940 969 ree 509 633 564 422 418 84.0 61 20 /— seca 
PRORGOr Ge TOOGREM 20.cccccccccccee 1939 1,763 b1,270...... 457 371 367 «6337.9 45.5 83.4 58 55 59 64 
PE, HENS. Sesccccccssccsseses 1940 1,804 b1,255 ..... 516 439 380 42.0 43.7 85.7 26 46 24 ri) 
Po cccccvscikeccccenesens 1989 8,979 2346 ..... 5.916 7.290 6.673 39.6 41.9 81.5 957 217 190 1,357 
SE MED” cccnsdcreseenscus 1940 y i eer 6,437 7,543 7,022 369 39.0 75.9 1,461 226 233 1,474 
GEO THOPWTEIOTS o.ccc ce cccccccces 1939 508 274 25 199 263 251 428 33.3 76.1 56 14 18 58 
TOE WORE E, MIED ccvcccccvcceseces 1940 531 290 25 207 268 260 415 32.8 74.3 64 15 13 62 
IL ides Cidadbaneeseceseces-o0ees 1939 1,649 er 992 1,008 921 47.0 48.2 90.2 60 39 49 102 
McMinnville, Oregon ............ 1940 1,748 re 1,039 984 936 43.1 428 85.9 106 37 48 105 
ee ey 1939 2,104 saree 1,195 §=1,132 1,064 39.0 42.7 81.7 168 75 &4 246 
PUNE, Bs Be cccaccccccecceves 1 2,533 ee “secce 1,371 1,457 1,192 37.9 381 76.0 184 67 2 259 
POM.  cscscccce Cecccccccccccccocccoes 1939 §=6.1,028 Jere 336 338 329 29.9 51.3 81.2 56 25 34 5 
WES CHOSE, PA. .cccccccsccsces - 1910 1,090  ~ waxes 342 342 336 435.5 52.1 87.6 38 34 22 9 
Penna. Lumbermen’s .............- 1932 4,267 2.145 150 1.718 2,280 21289 42.4 32.0 74.4 504 94 87 531 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....cccccccers --- 1940 4,256 2,147 150 1,731 2,189 2,176 46.7 33.4 80.1 429 91 102 527 
Penna. Millers ..... TTT TTTTI TTT Ty 1939 §3.386 b2.404 375 498 811 753 40.2 384 78.6 138 124 110 213 
ETON, TO. cccvscccccscsess 1940 3,507 b2,503 358 548 829 780 32.4 37.1 69.5 220 128 68 206 
Providence .........0- coccecccccccs 1939 1.617 1,250. ..... 330 187 174 33.8 448 78.6 31 59 57 56 
Providence, R. I. ..... ecccce toons ee Cee BEEP seece 342 183 171 346 418 76.4 35 62 -10 56 
Quincy ..... Cocccccccscccccoccccooces 1939 3481 2.146 ..... 1,284 1,175 1.059 37.4 376 75.0 222 74 196 211 
SNE, SURO. cccccccvece ecccccces 1940 3,668 2,196 ..... 1,425 1,317 1176 38.2 37.1 75.3 238 68 67 235 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. {Losses and adjustment expenses in curred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums. 
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Mutual Fire Companies 

Financial Underwriting Investment . 
= Com- = of *Total Divi- 
= ° a 4 bined Stat. Net Invest- dens 

Name of Company Ad Special Net Net t |Loss & | Under- | Invest- ment to 
* Re- Prems. Prems. Exp. Exp. writing ment Gain Policy- 
Surplus serves . | Written | Earned Ratio | Ratio | Results | Income | or Loss § holders 





















































blic 719 506 eee 233 192 180 A 411 110.8  -25 19 21 
Bellevilie, Kans. . 821 562 250 207 191 . 43.9 78.8 21 28 


Richland County 706 642 61 119 114 ‘ ‘ - 13 17 
Mansfield, Ohio 723 641 73 127 115 . ; 3. 12 12 


Town Mutual Dwelling 1,825 970 200 675 622 588 J y ‘ 30 49 46 
SUPE Ble éenavevisceseseces 1940 1,983 1,099 710 668 633 : ; ‘ 49 43 


8,036 b3,234 3,842 4,863 4,307 ' \ 63.0 1,454 174 262 
Boston, Mass. 1940 §=8,787 b3,501 4,308 5,193 4,727 : : 62.8 1,612 183 90 


West Bend 5 524 396 98 95 87 38. ; , 15 
West Bend, Wisc. 1940 540 402 103 97 92 56. 


Western 38 163 226 
Des Moines, Iowa 26 125 258 


b Bonds at amortized values. 





1931 ALLSTATE 1941 


x * * * * x Financial Statement, Dec. 31, 1940 * * * * * 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY ALLSTATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, ill. Home Office: 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Hl. 


ASSETS 1940 1939 ASSETS 1940 1939 


a ag t B $1,930,230.00 $1,229,457.00 re: Bond 
. Governmen' ond 930,230. »229,457. S. Government Bonds 782, hy - 615. 
| se Sar 4 wail = Bonds “iy 703,190.00 846,354.00 Renictoal and Other Bonds ees . 260,795 . 319,022.00 
tock of affilia company—. - oc. 132,51 566. 
STATE Fire Insurance Company 502,387.00 . 0.00 mnagenipad 
Other Stocks v Mortgage Loans 144,364.73 170,658.06 


Mortgage Loans 679, 123.12 Total I . . yo 
‘ota nvestments 1,320,006.73 1,101,861. 
Teel ——S ods . 04,388. oy 4 . = in = nd A = . 174,327,95 . 72, a5. 00 
‘ash in Banks anc ° . ccru nterest an Other Assets 7,023.54 
Premiums in Course of Collection.. 30, 3. 6,566.27 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets.. 27,561.72 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $5,504,410.69 














TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $1,501,358.22 $1,180.772.33 


LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and _ claim expenses $1,457,605. ° Reserve for Claims and claim expenses 
Reserve for unearned Premiums .... 1,696,924. 2 le Reserve for unearned Premiums .. 
Reserve for Taxes 288,000.( 7 Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Comm. and other Exp... 54 Ht . Reserve for Comm. and other Exp.. 
Reserve for_Policy Dividends 04,834. y Reserve for Policy Dividends 
Voluntary Reserve - 400 Voluntary Reserve 

Other Liabilities 1 J 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,015,827.77  $3,351,297.45 TOTAL LIABILITIES ,250.72 $ 593,797.83 


Capital Stock $ 400,000.00 $ 350,000.00 Capital Stock $ 300,000.00 300,000. 
Surplus 1,088,582.92 984,389.98 Surplus 380,107.50 . 386,978:50 


Surplus to Policyholders 1 ,488,582.92 1,334,389.98 Surplus to Policyholders 680, 107.50 586,974.50 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL  $5,504,410.69 $4,685,687.43 TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL  $1,501,358.22 $1,180,772.33 
Total assets increased $818,723.26 or 17.47% in 1940 over 1939. Total assets increased $320,585.89 or 27.15% in 1940 over 19 


39 
Premium income in 1940 exceeded yl o 1939 by $665, 116. 32, an Premium income in 1940 exceeded that of 1939 by $311,329.79, an 
increase in volume of business of 22.8 increase in volume of business of 38.99% 

























































































All eligible bonds amortized. All other bonds and all stocks valued at market prices as approved by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 





FOR MAY, 1941 
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Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
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Reciprocals 
> 7 Com- * ~ 

Total Agegre- Kd nf md bined Stat. Net ° 
Name of Exchange Date Ad- gate Un- Net Net t t Loss & Under- Invest- Savings 

mitted Surplus earned Prems. Prems. Loss Exp. Exp. writing ment to 
Assets Credits Prems. Written Earned Ratio Ratio Ratio Results Income Members 
Affiliated Underwriters .......... 1939 1,036 501 419 481 561 39.7 b48.0 87.7 69 27 c98 
POT WON, Ns: Bs sescrccccescdns 1940 8=1,221 580 510 608 607 30.5 b47.2 77.7 135 28 c162 
Allied Underwriters ............. 1939 295 94 95 351 362 49.9 30.8 80.7 60 mY? ‘derien 
NE 0.60:0'2.6 600s e0vebu.e 1940 300 64 113 371 353 51.7 32.9 84.6 : Bie ) cases 
Amer. Exchange Undrs. ......... 1939 =1,116 897 136 169 159 23.9 27.9 51.8 77 28 105 
ue, ere 1940 1,170 943 159 183 173 25.1 36.5 61.6 67 24 c91 
Auto. Club Inter-Ins. Exch. ...... 1939 987 246 395 774 733 44.9 34.7 79.6 137 20 106 
pe Ee errr 1940 1,118 303 449 882 828 43.4 34.1 W775 170 22 118 
Comte. Cae, Tee, TERR: «iccccicccce 1939 3,482 937 171 1,511 1,516 50.9 17.3 68.2 487 73 472 
Ban PRARCISGO, CAL. 2... .cccccece 1940 3,392 1,010 165 1, 488 1,494 46.8 14.5 61.3 571 90 471 
Canners Exchange ............... 1939 4,360 3,275 997 1,743 1,841 25.0 30.8 55.8 844 74 c918 
RN EES 595-60 419 60.0 0.040 c00808 1940 84,227 3, 166 964 1 1682 1,717 29.1 31.4 60.5 690 74 c764 
Casualty Indemnity Exchange... 1959 243 194 30 86 85 23.9 36.5 60.4 34 7 35 
SE SAMS. BaGas0n04 0 de0se6en 1940 240 201 30 89 89 17.0 37.4 54.4 40 8 35 
Casualty Reciprocal Exchange... 1939 2,941 1,121 655 2,195 2,173 54. 37.3 92.1 205 40 93 
a errr 1940 =, 001 1,121 650 2,323 2,329 57.2 39.1 96.3 88 34 216 
Consolidated Underwriters ...... 1939 4.056 1,786 548 2,901 2,921 56.0 30.9 86.9 409 86 692 
TEENS SURG, TRO. cocccccesevces 1940 4,279 2,006 524 2,989 3,012 52.6 29.6 82.2 545 81 572 
Detroit Auto Inter-Ins. Exch..... 1939 6,903 3,258 2,669 5,233 5,008 55.7 19.7 75.4 1,184 156 877 
ee 1940 §=7,863 3,366 3,036 5,882 5,515 64.1 20.3 84.4 787 159 937 
Erie Insurance Exchange ....... 1939 512 197 164 472 479 47.8 28.1 75.9 117 9 81 
DE UE Beddarerse~rnstoceebeeds 1940 548 207 178 510 496 55.7 27.0 82.7 86 9 82 
Farmers Auto Ins. Assn. ........ 1939 493 225 162 481 443 72.4 35.9 108.3 -26 11 ewan 
EL UG “Kee twewsehorsse“sue eed 1940 606 241 193 598 568 68.8 32.6 101.4 7 sence 
Farmers Auto Inter-Ins. Exch.... 1939 5,567 1,956 1,752 6,666 6,483 54.1 36.1 90.2 578 are 
EOS ANGSISS, CAL. ... ccccccccce 1940 6,615 2,772 1,910 7,201 7,045 51.8 37.1 88.9 731 “iwee 
Fireproof Sprinklered Undrs. .... 1939 432 351 62 63 65 23.6 b34.7 58.3 27 13 c41 
DT Ms Ble Be. cevevccceseces 19490 467 362 68 67 64 19.0 b30.4 49.4 32 13 c45 
General Indemnity Exchange ... 1939 276 203 38 91 91 37.7 33.6 71.3 26 7 15 
EE MENG SG jreewnse tec cocses 1940 301 209 37 92 93 31.8 34.1 65.9 33 8 14 
Pignway Ine. UNMGFs. .....<cccces 1939 372 166 131 288 234 38.1 44.2 82.3 30 5 2 
DEE SE: 8.6 0 6ibeccedcncecns 1940 436 168 147 217 301 47.2 41.0 88.2 13 7 4 
SRIVORUEL TRAPS. 6oc0cccvccccccss 1939 §=1,919 1,436 314 331 373 27.4 b44.9 72.3 103 57 e161 
gk” 1940 2,070 1,550 383 433 386 30.9 b36.0 66.9 127 52 c180 
BRAT! TG. THROM. occ cc cccccce 1939 2,000 519 eevee 1,471 1,547 46.3 20.3 66.6 536 5 556 
WOM PRANCISCS, CAL. 2 ccccccccccs 1940 2,087 674 coece 1,935 1,937 48.5 19.4 67.9 615 5 288 
Inter-Ins. Ex. Chgo. Motor Club 1939 4,072 1,146 1,475 2,960 2,893 40.6 38.3 78.9 573 51 548 
Wy GMs. een bbuenccesecncvous 1940 4,140 1,149 1,546 3,110 3,039 49.6 35.6 85.2 417 63 463 
Mfg. and Wholesalers Ind. Exch.. 1939 379 240 106 289 289 39.8 29.8 69.6 88 12 95 
ee error 1940 397 249 112 310 304 40.3 29.8 70.1 89 12 99 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers ..... 1939 954 676 188 195 231 57.3 b29.0 86.3 32 29 c66 
PP MG Be sA6c0beeece she 1940 1,012 702 240 275 237 26.1 b38.7 64.8 59 27 c86 
N. Y. Reciprocal Undrs. ......... 1939 1,824 1,451 271 290 312 26.3 b40.9 67.2 102 55 c164 
BOE MONG Bs Bs Ceccascccccess 1940 §=1,953 1,519 313 343 321 31.2 b36.3 67.5 104 52 c156 
Reciprocal Exchange ............ 1939 1,646 919 655 608 632 36.5 40.3 76.8 146 33 e173 
SMEs BOs: escccccccseces 1940 = 1,668 933 640 634 648 41.0 38.6 79.6 132 25 c150 
Retail Lumbermen’s ............. 1939 442 288 144 386 386 37.3 30.8 68.1 123 11 e157 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............. 1940 434 270 154 414 404 36.1 31.3 67.4 131 11 c149 
State Auto Ins. Assn. ............ 1939 4,875 2,613 1,298 2,697 2,672 70.2 20.3 90.5 253 ae 
ERRIAMAPONS, TNE. 22... 0000000 - 1940 5,201 2,787 1,356 2,825 2,766 81.9 21.0 102.9 -91 132 109 
Truck-Insurance Exchange ...... 1939 966 325 177 1,213 1,159 57.4 32.7 90.1 96 pee 
Ee 1940 81,277 458 224 1,359 1,332 55.6 35.2 90.8 113 ae 
Underwriters Exchange ......... 1939 1,204 al,037 162 153 141 6.6 35.0 41.6 82 41 e129 
Oe eae 1940 =1,150 a9s8 159 134 137 33.4 24.7 58.1 57 38 c144 
United Services Auto Assn. ...... 1939 2,046 a754 671 1,368 1,322 43.1 16.6 59.7 522 62 547 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas ....... 1940 82,257 a762 787 1,586 1,470 46.5 15.4 61.9 542 64 587 
Warner Reciprocal Insurers .... 1939 1,492 718 687 846 758 32.2 25.9 58.1 295 17 e312 
LS, adi xach dtwisecancene 1940 1,590 756 736 862 814 26.7 27.9 54.6 356 17 c373 

a Amortized values. b Includes cost of reinsurance. c Actual savings. 
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Without Your Equipment —What Then? 


A Sample Sales Presentation from “Selling Security” by the Security Group 


“Hello, Mr. Prospect. I was just 
driving by, and noticed that big drag 
line of yours working on the new 
canal. Say, that thing is almost hu- 
man, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Mr. Agent. Machines like 
that do as much work in one day as 
a big crew of men used to do in a 
week. They tie up a lot of money, 
but they are certainly worth it.” 

“I read in the paper that you had 
been awarded this contract. My 
goodness! You have an awful lot of 
machinery on this job. I never real- 
ized that you owned so much of it.” 

“IT don’t own it all. I lease some 
of it for special jobs like this one.” 

“What would happen if that big 
drag line toppled over into the 
canal?” 

“Well, that one happens to be my 
own piece of machinery, and we 
watch it pretty carefully. If the 
earth under it did happen to give 
away, however, I’m afraid it would 
be curtains.” 

“Wouldn't such a loss be covered 
by your insurance?” 

“No, Mr. Agent. I carry fire in- 
surance on all my equipment, but it 
wouldn’t protect me if any of my 
machinery went into a ditch or top- 
pled over into an excavation.” 

“It seems to me that an upset 
might easily be more serious to you 
than a fire, since the chances of a 
total loss due to an upset are greater. 
How about the possibility of a bad 
rain causing the canal to overflow 
and flood? It looks to me as if a 
flood would really cause you consid- 
erable damage, particularly if it 
came at night before you had an op- 
portunity to move all this equip- 
ment to higher ground.” 

“Yes, upsets and floods are expen- 
sive propositions if they come at the 
wrong time.” 

“Have you ever considered the 
advisability of carrying a Contrac- 
tor’s Equipment Floater that could 
protect your machinery and equip- 
— wherever it might happen to 

e?” 
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“Do you mean that I can get a 
policy that would protect my equip- 
ment against such losses no matter 
where my machines happened to be 
working ?” 

“Yes, that’s right, Mr. Prospect, 
provided they were not working un- 
der ground. If they were working 
from a barge or a similar floating 
structure they would be covered only 
against the risk of fire.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry about 
that. I don’t do any river work ex- 
cept possibly off a river bank or 
canal, like on this job. However, 
not all of my equipment is working 
all year ’round, and a certain amount 
of it is always in my own yards. 
Would that make any difference ?” 

“No, Mr. Prospect. Such a policy 
also covers in your own yards. It 
must, of course, be understood that 
your machinery is not in your yards 
for dead storage, but is there be- 
tween jobs which are incidental to 
the regular or frequent use of your 
equipment.” 

“Well, tell me: What does a 
floater policy such as you describe 
insure against ?” 

“It covers all equipment specified 
in the policy against loss or damage 
by fire, lightning, windstorm, rising 
waters, earthquake and collapse of 
bridges. It also covers the major 
perils of transportation while the 
equipment is being transported on 
land conveyances or ferries.” 

“Yes, but suppose one of my drag 
lines falls into an excavation or the 
arm of it swings around and acci- 
dentally collides with something?” 

“Our policy specifically covers col- 
lision, landslide, upset or overturn- 
ing of the equipment itself, so that 
you would have no worry on that 
score.” 

“Well, one of my friends had a 
road grader that was recently 
smashed by a rock falling on it off 
a mountain side, and I don’t think he 
collected for the damage.” 

“That's quite possible, Mr. Pros- 
pect. These policies do not have 


standard provisions by any means. 
As a matter of fact, many of them 
do not cover collision or upset of the 
machines themselves, unless the ma- 
chines are being transported on a 
land conveyance and the convey- 
ance itself has a collision or over- 
turns. Our policy, however, specifi- 
cally covers such risks whether the 
machines are being transported or 
are operating under their own 
power.” 

“Well, I’m glad you have clearly 
explained that point to me. By the 
way, does your policy also cover 
steam boiler explosion ?” 

“No, Mr. Prospect, it does not. 
Our policy does cover explosion pro- 
vided, however, that the explosion 
does not originate within steam boil- 
ers or internal combustion engines. 
I can, however, secure a special 
boiler explosion policy for you to 
cover such a hazard, as this type of 
risk does not come under the juris- 
diction of an Inland Marine policy.” 

“How about the equipment I 
lease? Can that be covered also?” 

“Indeed it can, and should be. 
After all, you are responsible for 
leased equipment, and therefore you 
must protect it. All you have to do 
to get such protection is to add the 
leased equipment to the policy sched- 
ule of your own machinery.” 

“Often I happen to know that the 
equipment I lease is already pro- 
tected by insurance. That is suffi- 
cient to protect one, isn’t it ?” 

“Not unless you have a written 
agreement to that effect from the 
lessees. If you don’t have such an 
agreement in writing, you are liable 
to find yourself in a very embarrass- 
ing position. Your lessee’s insur- 
ance company would undoubtedly 
make good the loss to its assured, the 
lessee. Under the terms of the 
policy, however, the company has 
the right of subrogation against the 
party responsible for the loss, and 
would then institute court proceed- 
ings to effect recovery from you.” 

(Continued on next page) 














Who Needs Credit Insurance ? 


HAT’S easy. Every manufacturer or jobber who sells on credit. As 
credit grantors they must risk credit losses. Last year, credit losses cost 
the Nation’s businessmen more than $166,000,000...and 1940 was a low year. 


That leaves a wide open field for Insurance Agents 


and Brokers who serve their clients by recommending 


complete insurance coverage against all contingencies. 
American Credit Insurance guarantees the prompt 
payment of accounts receivable at a reasonable cost. 
Write for full details. 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
J. F. McFadden, President 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


or New York 











Sales Interview—Continued 

“My goodness! I never realized 
that before. Tell me: Can you cover 
loss due to strikes and riots or theft 
under this form of policy?” 

“Yes, Mr. Prospect. The risk of 
strikes and riots can be added to the 
policy for an additional charge. As 
regards the theft hazard, this can 
also be added subject, however, to 
a reasonable deductible which is in- 
corporated in the policy to avoid the 
numerous small claims which are li- 
able to occur under a contract of this 
nature. I might mention here that 
this deductible feature is also usual 
with respect to claims for collision, 
landslide and upset of the equipment 
itself and, of course, for the same 
reason I explained to you in connec- 
tion with claims for theft.” 

“So you really think I should have 
this type of insurance?” 

“After all, Mr. Prospect, your 
machinery is your whole business. 
It seems to me that it is vitally neces- 
sary for you to fully and properly 
protect your livelihood.” 

“Just how much will a Contrac- 
tor’s Equipment Policy cost ?” 

“In order to obtain the best pos- 
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sible rate from my Company for 
you, just let me have a list of all the 
equipment you wish insured, along 
with a description of each machine, 
year built, when purchased and pre- 
sent value. The Company would 
also like to know what losses you 
have suffered during the past three 
years, the type of work you do, and 
the territorial extent of your activi- 
ties. In effect, we would like to have 
a short and complete outline of your 
operations.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE RISK 
CLASSIFICATION 


HE cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 

let by the War Department 
covering defense 
brought the item of insurance costs 
to the fore. Following a ruling by 
its Committee on Insurance, which 
is headed by George S. Van Schaick, 
former Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York, that it is proper to 
consider the dividend record of mu- 
tual companies in connection with 
bids by contractors and sub-con- 
tractors, the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance inaugurated 


projects has - 


3 


a “National Defense Classification’ 
for workmen’s compensation risks. 

Filings of rates on this classifica- 
tion 20% below manual for stock 
carriers and 10% below for mutuals 
have been accepted in Alabama, 
Kentucky, Michigan, New Mexico, 
New York and Virginia. Colorado 
has granted approval of the same 
discounts for specific projects, and 
Louisiana has indicated its willing- 
ness to consider the filing for spe- 
cific projects. Maryland has granted 
approval on individual cases. The 
states of Indiana and New Jersey 
require individual carriers to file 
and qualify their rates but have al- 
lowed the above discounts. Applica- 
tions for the “National Defense 
Classification” discount are pending 
in the states of Florida, Georgia, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas. It has been 
reported that Missouri has disap- 
proved the filing. 

It is understood that the reduction 
is derived from acquisition and other 
overhead expenses without disturb- 
ing the loss portion of the rates. 
Provision for acquisition expenses 
is not expected to exceed 5%. 
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Aetna Casualty: J. 4. Miller, Superin- 
tendent of Agents at the Dallas Office, 
has been named manager of the com- 
pany’s Denver office. Mr. Miller succeeds 
F. E. Breisch, who resigned on March Ist 
because of poor health. 


xk 


American Group: R. C. Coryell, special 
agent, has been transferred from the De- 
troit to the Indianapolis office to assist 
State Agent G. R. Pritchett. Recently 
appointed as special agent, J. R. Quinn 
will service the Mainland Division of the 
New York suburban field. To succeed 
E. R. Hurd, Jr., who was transferred to 
the production department in Rockford, 
Ill, R. W. Douglass has been appointed 
special agent for Michigan. 
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Atlantic Mutual: Replacing R. L. Har- 
rell, who has been called to duty as a 
senior lieutenant in the Navy, G. W. 
Brown will manage the New Haven office 
of this company. Mr. Brown has, for the 
past six years, been fieldman for the Bos- 
ton office. 


x kk 


Boston-Old Colony: B. L. Hewett, Sr., 
western department manager and vice- 
president of both companies, succumbed 
to a heart attack at his home in East 
Lansing, Mich, on April 10th. Mr. 
Hewett, connected with insurance for the 
past forty-three years, had been associ- 
ated with the Boston-Old Colony com- 
panies since 1918. 


xk 


Central Manufacturers Mutual: 1. H. 
Cannon, formerly Canadian manager of 
the National Underwriter, has joined this 
company as special agent to assist Cana- 
dian Manager D. S. Miller in servicing 
the province of Ontario. 


x 2-2 


Employers’ Liability Mutual: Edward 
C. Stone, United States General Manager 
and Attorney, has announced the opening 
of new offices in Oklahoma City, under 
the supervision of Thomas M. Hart as 
resident manager, with quarters in the 
Ramsey Tower Building. The Oklahoma 
Department will be fully equipped with 
claim, auditing and engineering service, 
in addition to the usual underwriting 
facilities for automobile, casualty and 
bonding lines. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Factory Insurance Assn.: F. Minot 
Bloke, vice-president of the Phoenix In- 
surance Company, has been re-elected 
chairman of the executive committee of 
this Association for the thirteenth con- 
secutive year. 


z.& ® 


Fire Association: 7. S. Cobb, connected 
with the western department for the past 
ten years, has been transferred to field 
work. Temporarily he will travel Illinois, 
working out of Chicago. 


x*k 


Fireman's Fund: Howard Monsen, spe- 
cial agent, will in the future supervise the 
State of North Dakota and L. E. Tookey 
will handle South Dakota, succeeding 
Don Brown who resigned April Ist. 
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Glens Falls-Commerce: Philip A. Bau- 
mann recently appointed special agent for 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota. 
Until July 1st he will be associated with 
Special Agent Morris W. White, who 
will retire at that time under the com- 
panies’ pension plan. 


=e & 


Globe and Rutgers: Pacific Coast op- 
erations, since the first of April, of this 
organization and the American Home 
have been conducted on a departmental 
basis under the management of F. M. 
Phipps and A. G. Wallace. The Los An- 
geles manager of the American Home, 
Blagden Manning, has been made resident 
secretary of the new department in San 
Francisco. 


xkx*rk 


Great American Indemnity: Secretaries 
George A. Petersen and Leslie C. Cox 
have been appointed to manage the Home 
Office Bonding Department. Mr. Peter- 
sen is a protege of the late Edward C. 
Lunt. Both Mr. Petersen and Mr. Cox 
were practicing attorneys prior to their 
connection with the Great American In- 
demnity Company, Mr. Petersen having 
joined the organization in 1926 and Mr. 
Cox in 1927. Incident to these changes, 
Thomas H. Bivin has been transferred 
to the home office from the company’s 
Chicago Office, to have charge of the 
company’s bonding claims. Mr. Bivin is 
an attorney and has been with the com- 
pany since 1929. 








Great American Group: J. J. DeVoe 
was recently appointed special agent for 
this group in the Los Angeles office. 
Mr. DeVoe has had many years of ex- 
perience and training in the southern 
California territory. 


x*k 


Hartford Group: Jesse Benson, for- 
merly with J. A. Isaman Agency at 
Aurora, Nebr., has been appointed Ne- 
braska special agent for the Northwest- 
ern Fire & Marine, Twin City Fire and 
the Citizens. He succeeds Norman D. 
Graves. 


xk 


Home Insurance: H. A. Payne has been 
promoted from assistant secretary to sec- 
retary of the Eastern Department. C. A. 
Ramsett, formerly supervisor of the au- 
tomobile department, has been appointed 
assistant secretary in charge of this de- 
partment. Henry Doyen has been ap- 
pointed assistant general adjuster of the 
loss department with supervision of the 
Pacific Coast and Foreign divisions. 


xk 


Insurance Company of N. A.: J. W. 
Purdy, formerly in the underwriting de- 
partment at the home office of this com- 
pany, has been assigned to the Denver 
office as special agent. 


“= & ® 


McGee & Company: Eric E. Ellis, 
former United States manager of the 
British & Foreign Marine Insurance 
Company, has joined the home office staff 
of Wm. H. McGee & Company, Inc., in 
an executive capacity. 


sc & 


National Fire & Marine: E. C. Thrall, 
general agent, will supervise both the 
Coral Gables office for southern Florida, 
and the new branch office recently opened 
in Jacksonville to service the northern 
part of the State. 


xx*k 


National Union Fire: Fred Fletcher has 

been named special agent to assist State 

Agent C. A. Jeffrey in the Nebraska 

territory. Mr. Fletcher replaces H. W. 

— who is now with New Hampshire 
ire. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Begin now— 


CALLING ALL CAR— 


owners’ attention 
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to the continuing rise in automobile 
values including parts prices and 


labor costs 
and 


to the fact that Actual Value Com- 
prehensive and Collision insurance 
provides protection equal at all 
times to the value of the car. 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


FIRE, MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 








Recent Developments—Continued 


New Hampshire Fire: F. £. Hill, spe- 
cial agent for West Virginia, has been 
transferred to Ohio and will service the 
southern and western portion of the state. 
He replaces E. F. Carnes who, due to ill- 
ness, has requested to be placed on the 
reserve list for a time. M. H. Rodgers, 
state agent for Nebraska and South 
Dakota, has been transferred to San 
Francisco in an executive capacity. He 
was succeeded in his territory by C. E. 
Heckenlively. 


= & * 


North British Group: P. J. Moriarty 
has retired as manager of the Detroit 
Metropolitan department and W. L. No- 
len, formerly assistant manager, was 
named as his successor. E. F. Cunning- 
ham continues as assistant manager. C. 
M. Mills, with Western Adjustment for 
the past five years, has been appointed 
special agent to work with State Agent 
W. B. Winchell in Missouri. 


x*re 


St. Paul Fire & Marine: J. E. Miller 
has been named special agent for Louisi- 
ana. He will work with the state agent, 
J. L. DeTreville, out of New Orleans 
and will service the state for all lines of 
coverage. 








Year 
After 


Year 


AN EVER INCREASING NUM- 
BER OF AGENTS WHO PRE- 
FER TO PLACE THEIR AUTO- 
MOBILE AND CASUALTY 
LINES WITH THE “UTILITIES” 
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souri, 


Direct contracts available for conservative and 
successful agents in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Mis- 
Chio, Nebraska, 

Kansas, Tennessee and Texas. 


ST, LOUIS. MO. 


Colorado, Oklahoma, 





Standard Accident: The Syracuse 
Branch Office has been moved to Buffalo, 
New York, without change in its official 
staff. Gilbert S. Hildebrandt is the man- 
ager. The Syracuse Claim Office is not 
affected by this change. E. A. Thomp- 
son, special agent, will continue to oper- 
ate from the Syracuse office and serve 
eastern New York State under the juris- 
diction of the Buffalo Office. 


x*wk 


The Travelers: Leroy S. Ames, field 
assistant, casualty lines, of the Rochester, 
N. Y., branch office, has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the same lines in 
the Richmond, Virginia, branch. Bernard 
J. Nietschmann, Jr., field assistant, fidel- 
ity and surety lines of the Chicago, IIli- 
nois, branch office of the company, has 
been promoted to assistant manager of 
the same lines of the Peoria, Illinois, 
branch. 


xk * 


Travelers Fire: M. E. Myers was ap- 
pointed special agent for Indiana last 
month. He will be under the supervision 
of Manager W. R. Caskey. Another In- 
diana addition was A. T. Pravden, special 
agent, who will service fire lines. P. J. 
Dubey, formerly of the Hartford office, 
is now fire survey engineer of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, office. C. R. Draper is man- 
ager of this office. L. M. Latta has been 
appointed manager of the northern Cali- 
fornia office. Mr. Latta will be associated 
with Pacific coast manager G. V. Lawry 
and succeeds the late D. M. Christian. 
V. A. Koenig, formerly special agent for 
the San Francisco office, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of the same 
office. Special agent Harold Smethurst 
of the Los Angeles office was advanced 
assistant manager, under Manager Logan 
Chandler, to help handle the expanding 
business in the southern California area. 
Effective May Ist, special agent Carl F. 
Zecher was transferred from San Fran- 
cisco to Seattle and Russell A. Larson, 
formerly underwriter in the Pacific Coast 
Department, was named special agent at 
San Francisco. 


xk 


Yorkshire Group: David Green, for- 
merly special agent for the Wallace- 
Phipps General Agency, Fresno, Cal., has 
resigned to become fieldman in the San 
Francisco Bay area for this group. 


MORE AUTOMOBILES 


UTOMOBILE insurance is a particularly 

good line for attention at the present 
time. More machines are in use. Many 
drivers who have never had liability protec- 
tion recognize the real need for it and will 
buy it now if approached while they are 
enjoying an income sufficient to permit them 
to meet the premiums without undue incon- 
venience.—The Marylander. 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL Underwriters 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Organizational Changes 


Mr. C. V. Starr, founder of the A. I. U., was elected 
president and chairman of the board of directors on 
March 17th. Mr. Starr, until recently, was president of 
an affiliated company, United States Life Insurance 
Company. The other directors of the Corporation are 
C. J. Smith, in charge of the San Francisco office, 
George A. Moszkowski, who is being transferred to 
Havana, Cuba, to service Latin American business, 
C. B. P. Carvalho, in charge of production and public 
relations, E. A. G. Manton, chief underwriter, A. M. 
Joukowsky, marine insurance, and Harold Fearon, 
treasurer. 


AMERICAN STATES Fire Insurance Company, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
New Company 


This new company, incorporated under the laws of 
Indiana, received its license on February 20, 1941. 
Sponsored by American States Insurance Company, it 
has a paid-in capital of $200,000, par value of shares 
$5.00 each, and a surplus of similar amount. With the 
exception of 2,000 shares owned by directors, the Amer- 
ican States owns all of the outstanding capital stock. 

The formation of this running mate by the American 
States followed that company’s entry into the general 
casualty field and will enable it to provide a complete 
fire and casualty service for its agents. The new fire 
company, however, will not inaugurate active operations 
until later in the year after a competent underwriting 
personnel has been established. The management re- 
ports that operations at the start will be confined to 
Indiana with volume developed on a limited basis. 

The affairs of the American States Fire are directed 
by officials who have long been identified with the parent 
company. Dudley R. Gallahue, president, and Edward 
F, Gallahue, secretary-treasurer, occupy similar ca- 
pacities with the American States Insurance Company. 
The vice-president, Kurt F. Pantzer, is a member of 
Barnes, Hickam, Pantzer & Boyd, attorneys of In- 
dianapolis. The ten directors of the company also are 
represented on the board of the parent institution. 


FOR MAY, 1941 









ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE Insurance 


Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Examined 


A convention examination into the affairs and condi- 
tion of this company as of September 30, 1940, par- 
ticipated in by the States of California, Indiana and 
Oklahoma, was recently released for publication. The 
report of the examiners, which was favorable, revealed 
total admitted assets on September 30, 1940, of $563,- 
947, liabilities $62,939, capital stock $300,000, and net 
surplus $201,008. 

Excerpts from the examination report follow: 


Plan of Operation 


The Company obtains its business from brokers, local 
and general agents. The automobile business is han- 
dled in conjunction with the automobile business of 
the Associated Indemnity Corporation, the latter Cor- 
poration billing, recording and collecting the premiums 
for and on behalf of this Company. 

Under the terms of the reinsurance agreement now 
in effect, Associated Indemnity Corporation agrees to 
assuine all liability for automobile losses, except fire, 
theft and transportation losses, from the effective date 
of the agreement. The same provision existed in pre- 
ceding agreements. Associated Indemnity Corporation 
does the billing, recording, and collecting of all such 
premiums from agents and brokers and pays all investi- 
gation and adjustment expenses, commissions to agents 
and brokers, all premium taxes, reinsurance premiums 
and all other expenses in connection with such business. 
As respects automobile fire, theft, and transportation 
premiums, Associated Indemnity Corporation likewise 
bills, records and collects all such premiums from agents 
and brokers, and shortly after the close of each month, 
renders to Associated Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany a statement showing automobile fire, theft, and 
transportation business transacted during the previous 
month. Under this arrangement, Associated Indemnity 
Corporation within ninety days from the close of the 
month for which such report is rendered pays Asso- 
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ASSOCIATED FIRE AND MARINE—Continued 


ciated Fire & Marine Insurance Company 67% of the 
amount shown to be due thereon. Associated Indemnity 
Corporation charges the Fire Company for expenses 
incurred in the handling of its automobile fire, theft 
and transportation business. 

Associated Indemnity Corporation investigates and 
adjusts all automobile fire, theft and transportation 
losses reported under policies issued by Associated Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company and charges the Fire 
Company with the expenses incurred in the handling 
of such investigation and adjustments. 


Branch Offices 


The Los Angeles office does not send duplicate files 
in connection with automobile fire, theft or transporta- 
tion losses to the Home Office, except in such cases 
where the opinion and the assistance of the Home Office 
is desired. The Dallas office sends to the Home Office 
duplicate files on all automobile fire, theft or transporta- 
tion losses involving $750.00 or more. All branch of- 
fices, other than Los Angeles and Dallas, send to the 
Home Office duplicate files on all such claims where 
the amount involved is $100.00 or more. The originals 
of the latter claim files are forwarded to the Home 
Office for examination after claims have been settled. 

The business other than automobile insurance of the 
Company is written through brokers, local and general 
agents, and the Company bills, records, collects, and 
performs all underwriting and claim services in con- 
nection with such business in the usual manner. 

Duplicate copies of all claims files, other than auto- 
mobile, are maintained in the Home Office. Certain 
independent adjusters and the Los Angeles, Portland 
and Seattle offices have specified amounts of draft au- 
thority ranging from $100.00 to $1,000.00. All claims 
are paid by draft, a copy of each draft being forwarded 
to the Home Office upon issuance. When original drafts 
are presented to the Home Office by its San Francisco 
depositories, the Company’s bank check is issued in 
payment thereof, provided the drafts are approved. In 
the computation of loss reserves, the Company treats 
the amount of loss unpaid to the extent of such drafts 
until the drafts have been paid by the issuance of the 
Company’s bank check. 


Reinsurance 


As of September 30, 1940, the Associated Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company had no treaties of reinsur- 
ance governing reinsurance assumed. 

There are ten (10) treaties in existence governing 
reinsurance ceded, one (1) with its affiliate, Associated 
Indemnity Corporation, and nine (9) treaties with seven 
(7) other reinsurers. Of the latter seven (7) treaties, 
three (3) are, in effect, so-called “facultative” treaties, 
with individual reinsurers. 

The nine (9) treaties, other than with its affiliate, 
mentioned above, of which the details covering the 
treaties with the General Reinsurance Company of New 
York and the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 
have been commented upon in the report of the Asso- 
ciated Indemnity Corporation, are listed below: 
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Reinsurer Type of Coverage 


1. General Reinsurance or Reinsurance 
Company of New 
York. General lines. 


2. General Reinsurance 
Company of New _ Excess plate glass catas- 
York. trophe. 

3. General Reinsurance 
Company of New 


York. Financial responsibility. 
4. Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association. Excess automobile lines. 


5. International Insurance 

Company of New 

York. 50% of surplus lines. 
6. Skandinavia Insurance 

Co., U. S. Branch of 

Copenhagen, Den- 


mark. 50% of surplus lines. 
7. Eagle Fire Insurance Facultative or excess rein- 
Co. of Newark, N. J. surance. 


8. General Fire Assurance 
Co., U. S. Branch of Facultative or excess rein- 
Paris, France. surance. 

9. Inter-Ocean Reinsur- 
ance Co. of Cedar Facultative or excess rein- 
Rapids, Ia. surance. 


Reinsurance treaties, numbered 1 to 4 inclusive, have 
been consummated by the named reinsurers with the 
Associated Indemnity Corporation and the Associated 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company. 

The International and Skandinavia, both unauthor- 
ized in California, have been regularly ceded 100% of 
the Company’s surplus line business since July, 1939, 
at which time the Company re-commenced writing its 
general fire business, that is, fire insurance other than 
automobile. 

The Eagle Fire, General Fire Assurance and Inter- 
Ocean Reinsurance Company treaties are in effect fac- 
ultative reinsurers of such business as the Associated 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company desires to reinsure 
outside of its usual or regular reinsurance treaty facili- 
ties. 

Since the date of last examination the former agree- 
ment with the Associated Indemnity Corporation, the 
affiliated corporation, governing the assumption of busi- 
ness by that Corporation, has been canceled, and effec- 
tive May 1, 1939, the following reinsurance treaty 
became operative : 

“The Associated Indemnity Corporation agrees to 
assume all liability for losses, with the exception of 
automobile fire, theft, or transportation losses, incurred 
subsequent to twelve o’clock midnight April 30, 1939, 
under all automobile policies issued and effective after 
twelve o'clock midnight April 30, 1939, by Associated 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, subject to the 
following conditions : 

“As respects all premiums, with the exception of auto- 
mobile fire, theft, and transportation premiums, writ- 
ten on automobile policies issued and effective twelve 
o’clock midnight April 30, 1939, by Associated Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company : 


FOR MAY, 1941 











PERFORMANCE 


is what counts 


No one knows better than the 
agent how much performance 
realiy counts. Anyone can make 
extravagant statements but a 
231 year performance record 


speaks for itself. 


You have a feeling of satis- 
faction in knowing that your 
clients are getting the utmost 
in service and protection when 
they are insured in the Sun, 
the world’s oldest insurance 
company. 
Founded 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 


SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y, 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’! Agts. 
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WITH BATH CIRCU 
LATING ICE WATER 


When you’ in Dallas, you'll appreciate stay 
ing in this delightful residential environment, 
yet convenient to the downtown district, only 
five minutes away. You'll enjoy the fine ac 
commodations, as well as the air cooled lobby 
and Coffee Shop. Garage and parking lot. 


ERVAY AT CANTON STREET 


DALLAS 


TEXAS 














ASSOCIATED FIRE AND MARINE—Continued 


“(a) Associated Indemnity Corporation hereby 
agrees to bill, record and collect all such premiums from 
agents and brokers and Associated Indemnity Corpora- 
tion shall, not later than the tenth of each month render 
to Associated Fire and Marine Insurance Company a 
statement showing such premiums recorded during the 
previous month. 

“(b) Associated Indemnity Corporation shall retain 
all such premiums collected and in consideration there- 
for, further agrees to pay all investigation and adjust- 
ment expense in connection with losses incurred sub- 
sequent to twelve o’clock midnight April 30, 1939, under 
the aforesaid automobile policies, all commissions to 
agents and brokers on such premiums, all premium 
taxes, all reinsurance premiums and other expenses in 
connection with such policies. 

“It is mutually understood and agreed by and be- 
tween the parties signatory hereto that this Agreement 
supersedes and renders null and void as of April 30, 
1939, that certain Reinsurance Agreement dated De- 
cember 29, 1936, between the same parties.” 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, SEPTEMBER 30, 1940 


Admitted Assets 


ee re $292,621 
A IE I oa osc 3's ase nsesinedKamaedeede 55,436 
eRe Sunes Save Sa eh OU wis, 4: 6 bonds base 6 aes" 191,505 
Premium balances (current) ................- 21,581 
ee ene 2,713 
Meinsurance recoverable .......ccccscccccccecs 9 


DOU RGus ARIE occ icc cdcccccseccs $563,947 
Liabilities 
ne ee ee $2,345 

PRGURUMIONE GRBEMBES oo.ockccctecesccsccsccss 
REE OUD 9 asc sidcrcocsevsvacienes 50,671 
OMCs BUM OUNEF CRPENSES .... 2... icc cceccccsce 9,643 
NN tayo vicat ac aweet ane ks $62,939 
ME inst weg Valles caiges eG EOd ues hate bud 300 000 
re ne Pree re 201,008 
$563,947 


COLONIAL FIRE Insurance Company, 
Pawtucket, R. |. 


Proposed New Company 


Incorporation of a new fire insurance company under 
this title was provided in a bill introduced last month 
in the Rhode Island Legislature. The incorporators of 
the company are Francis E. Welch, Francis E. Suttell 
and Edmund L. O’Brien, all of Pawtucket, R. I. The 
bill provides a maximum authorized capital of $1,000,- 
000 for the company. 

This is the fourth new company to be proposed in 
Rhode Island within recent months. Other bills pre- 
viously introduced in the legislature provided for the 
incorporation of the Appalachian Insurance Company 
and Viking Insurance Company, both of Providence, 
R. I., and more recently, one covering the incorporation 
of the Lordes of Rhode Island Fire Insurance Company. 
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Dog—The Friend of Man 
hereby 9 JUST PUPS 
s from One writer in describing the evolution of dogs has brought out the part that 
| z puppies played in the domesticating of the breed. He points out that early 
rpora- cave men would leave bits of food and unfinished meals discarded about the 
render entrance to the cave in an untidy fashion. Then dogs would come in and clean 
any a up the food scraps. However, they were still in the wild state. But often they 
ng the had their own homes near the caves of the men. 
A cave-dweller would stumble on a litter of puppies and bring them home 
; for his own youngsters to play with. The puppies thus reared in the midst of 
retain humans would gradually forget ali fear and become quite tame. Their offspring 
there- in turn, down through the years, grew accustomed to living with people. 
djust- The friendship between dog and man thus traces far test into aboriginal 
4 sub times. Friezes on the walls of tombs of ancient Assyrians portray the huge 
sub- hunting dogs which in that day were both the servants and companions of man. 
under ; 
ns to Another Friend of Man 
mium — INSURANCE — 
ses in covmenr 260 Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 
id be- SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
ement DAVENPORT, IOWA Protection Since 1883 
* (Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly 
“il 30, to our agents and to prospective agents.) 
1 De- 
940 
92.621 CONTINENTAL Insurance Company, EQUITY FIRE Insurance Company, 
35/436 New York, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
Tu New Director Examined 
on Bernard M. Culver, President of the America Fore The affairs and condition of this company were ex- 
macied Insurance and Indemnity Group recently announced the | amined as of December 30, 1940, by representatives of 
election of Charles G. Edwards, President of the Cen- | the States of Missouri and Oklahoma. The report of 
$2,345 tral Savings Bank of New York, as director of the | the examiners, which was favorable, revealed admitted 
280 Continental Insurance Company. assets of $910,892, liabilities $102,279 and surplus to 
50,671 Mr. Edwards is also Trustee of the Central Hanover | policyholders $808,613. Excerpts from the examination 
9,643 Bank and Trust Company, Director of the First Na- | report appear hereafter. 
62,939 tional Bank and Trust Company (New Canaan), Vice 
00 000 President, Director and Trustee of the Lincoln Build- Territory 
01,008 ing Corporation, Director of the Lawyers Title Cor- 
63,947 poration, Director and Trustee of the Lawyers Mort- As of September 30, 1940, the company was licensed 
gage Corporation, P resident and Director of the Central | to do business in the following five States :—Alabama, 
Zone Property Corporation, President and Director of | Missouri, New York, Oklahoma and Wisconsin. 
the Bretoona Corporation, President and Director of 
the Stuart Court Property Corporation, Director of the | jy anagement 
Institutional Securities Corporation, President, Trustee 
= D arp ag New Babe nce a me The management of the company is vested in a board 
sane & M wha ne wrt aiag iT waite 4 of directors composed of nine stockholders. The mem- 
a ve Ti ants C ssociation, fR a bers of the board are elected at the annual meeting of 
wher =r Mr. . rn ogeng “sage 98 s t Cha _ G. the stockholders which the by-laws provide shall be held 
‘ait 7 a 'C wards 1s also a Fartner 0 aries \- | on the first Monday in January. The members of the 
“ee ee board, as of September 30, 1940, were as follows :— 
ittell Bruce Dodson, E. G. Rowley, Max .K. Doehler, Jr., 
The Helma G. Dodson, F. M. Flory, Harvey T. Brock, 
“ R. W. Austin, J. C. Davis and Dan Dodson. 
on EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE Insurance The officers are elected annually at a meeting of the 
: Company, Providence, R. |. board of directors immediately following the annual 
d in pony : ; ty 10 g 
pre- stockholders’ meeting, as provided in the by-laws. The 
the New Director following were the officers as of September 30, 1940 :— 
President, E. G. Rowley ; vice-president, Bruce Dodson ; 
any , , : : P 
wi Maxwell C. Huntoon, president of the Providence | second vice-president, Helma G. Dodson; secretary, 
* i Braid Company, recently was elected a member of this | F. M. Flory; and assistant secretary, J. C. Davis. 
ny. company’s board of directors. (Continued on next page) 
EWS FOR MAY, 1941 














APPLETON & COX, INC., 
ATTORNEY 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Marine and Inland Insurance 


REPRESENTING 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
The Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The North River Insurance Company 
Empire State Insurance Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
Western Assurance Company 
The Indemnity Marine Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
The Century Insurance Company Limited 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 


AGGREGATE ADMITTED ASSETS, 
OVER $150,000,000 


Losses settled promptly in all principal 
cities of the world 





EQUITY FIRE INSURANCE—Continued 
Capital Stock 


The capital stock of the company consists of 2,000 
shares of a par value of $100, or a total of $200,000 
authorized and fully paid-up. The capital stock is 
owned by officers and directors of the company, 91% 
of the stock having been issued to Mr. Bruce Dodson. 


Coverage and Retention 


The principal lines written by the Company are Fire, 
Tornado, Windstorm, Riot, Civil Commotion and Ex- 
plosion. In 1938 this Company reinsured all outstand- 
ing liability on its direct writings. The Company con- 
tinued to issue policies but reinsured the lines written, 
100%, with Lloyds of London, Equity Mutual Insur- 
ance Company and the Reciprocal Exchange. 

Business written and ceded to Lloyds of London 
covers Fire, Theft and Collision on commercial trucks. 
This business, according to the management of Equity 
Fire, is reinsured 100% with Lloyds of London. Busi- 
ness written and ceded to Equity Mutual Insurance 
Company covers Fire, Theft, Collision and Compre- 
hensive on automobiles. Business written and ceded to 
the Reciprocal Exchange covers Fire and kindred lines 
on regular fire hazards. 

The Equity Fire Insurance Company assumes busi- 
ness from the Reciprocal Exchange under two special 
contracts. The following schedule reflects the direct 
premium written, also the business assumed under the 
two special contracts covering the period under review: 























Gross Net Net Losses | 
Premiums Cancellations Reinsurance Premiums Paid 
DIRECT PREMIUMS 
WRITTEN 
ere $402,058.07 $84,084.60 $86,210.11 $231,763.36 $15,489.56 
, SA ee 205,208.12 59,795.36 281,828.79 -136,416.03 38,921.96 
ee ee ee 89,340.80 21,441.41 68,512.16 —612.77 1,318.87 
1940 to Sept. 30...... 92,808.23 12,191.38 80,616.85 0 0 
eee eee $789,415.22 $177,512.75 $517,167.91 $94,734.56 $55,730.39 
EXCESS PREMIUMS 
ASSUMED 
ee ree $63,599.34 0 $27,906.67 $35,692.67 $10,000.00 
Saree aye 66,214.43 0 31,172.62 35,041.81 46.83 
ES a 50,218.67 0 11,497.32 38,721.35 0 
1940 to Sept. 30...... 38,864.84 0 14,532.49 24,332.35 0 
Se $218,897.28 0 $85,109.10 $133,788.18 $10,046.83 
K-26 PREMIUMS 
ASSUMED 
eee $43,490.64 0 0 $43,490.64 0 
I ee 43,848.46 0 0 43,848.46 0 
ee 32,052.03 0 0 32,052.03 0 
1940 to Sept. 30...... 25,424.85 0 0 25,424.85 0 
eee $144,815.98 0 0 $144,815.98 0 
TOTAL FOR 
ot 0) 9 $1,153,128.48 $177,512.75 $602,277.01 $373,338.72 $65,777.22 


It will be noted from the above schedule under direct 
premiums that in 1938 and 1939 reinsurance premiums 
exceeded the net written premiums for these years. 
The Company reinsured all outstanding liability on di- 
rect written business and used the unearned premium to 
pay for reinsurance, which amount was $136.416.03 
greater than the net premiums written in 1938, and 


$612.77 greater in 1939. 
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The Excess Premium is business assumed from Re- 
ciprocal Exchange, and indemnifies Reciprocal Ex- 
change for losses in excess of $30,000.00 on a single 
risk. The Reciprocal Exchange pays 8% of its net 
written premiums for this coverage. 

The Equity Fire Insurance Company and the Re- 
ciprocal Exchange have an excess contract with Lloyds 
of London that indemnifies Equity Fire for losses in 
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excess of $35,000.00 on a single risk. The Equity Fire’s 
gross liability is $5,000.00 where a loss is over $30,- 
000.00 at the Reciprocal Exchange. The premium paid 
to Lloyds for this excess contract is based on the pre- 
ceding five-year loss and premium written experience of 
the Reciprocal Exchange. 

No losses affecting Lloyds have occurred since Octo- 
ber, 1937, at which time Equity Fire paid two losses of 
$5,000 each. It will be noted that the Equity Fire bene- 
fited materially in 1939 under the Lloyds reinsurance 
because of the favorable loss experience. 

The item in schedule under caption of K-26 is pre- 
miums assumed from Reciprocal Exchange which in- 
demnifies the subscribers at the Reciprocal Exchange 
against an assessment. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, SEPTEMBER 30, 1940 
Admitted Assets 


MN oe cea y ete a eewkirankwaeessaanne $45,000 
SE COR IE TCC EE ELE 55,800 
MEE WED voce ecccncesassessecuse 587,050 
I NN no soba we sad ue seeeis 23,243 
Se Ek CS UNE MOIS oo oc.ce cas aweawcrosece 170,402 
Perr ere rrr 22,509 
EN Duc aiodobekiep ae wban ad ave ss 6,027 
Reinsurance recoverable ..............e0eeeees 861 
er $910,892 
Liabilities 
eee EEE OE PETE ET $2,400 
IEE \OMNIIEB 6.600554: a0vd 050spcceoee 82,730 
PEER ey ee 9,2 
Due reinsurance companies ...............00+5 7,943 
NR dic coce es ieebade casacssndoueabe 6 
NE SN 6s cnn dha hod knee een $102,279 
WEN cdenwactccnbevcedaeuetececeke 200,000 
ED Sv cdcn cut vSceci vedas saneauss sce 608,613 
$910,892 


FIREMEN'S Insurance Company, 
Nework, N. J. 


New Vice Presidents 


John R. Cooney, president of the Loyalty Group, an- 
nounced the election of Charles W. Payne, Jr., and 
Walter J. Schmidt to the office of vice-president. 

Mr. Payne began his insurance career in 1908 with 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J. He joined the Firemen’s in May, 1910, and by 
1922 he had been advanced to assistant treasurer. In 
1932 he was elected secretary and treasurer of the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company and all affiliated companies. 
His new title of vice-president is in addition to that of 
treasurer. 

Mr. Schmidt entered the insurance business on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1904, with the Girard Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia. After the Girard became 
affiliated with the Firemen’s in 1916, Mr. Schmidt was 
transferred to its Home Office at Newark as assistant 
chief accountant. He became assistant secretary in 
1922, secretary in 1927, second vice-president in 1931, 
and, in addition, was elected comptroller of all Loyalty 
Group companies in 1934. This latter position he now 
holds, in addition to that of vice-president. 
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HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


In Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


In Ahron 
THE MAYFLOWER 


Jn Lancaster, O. 
HOTEL LANCASTER 


In Corning, N. Y. 
BARON STEUBEN HOTEL 


CHECK WITH EVERY TRAVEL STANDARD 


THEODORE DeWITT R. F. MARSH 
President Vv. P. & Gen. Mgr. 








GIRARD FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company, 






















’ | 
NEED NOT © Philadelphia, Po. ~ 
BLIND” j | 
| New Directors 

ERVICES CHART A SAFE Pe 

E THROUGH PROBLEMS President John R. Cooney, of the Girard Fire and 

F INVOLVING oe Marine Insurance Company, a LOYALTY GROUP 
e oS company, announced the election of the following di- ag 
® Property and Business rectors at the annual stockholders meeting on April 9, GI 
Studies— ee ee 1941. fic 
@income and Estate : : Anthony G. Felix, Vice President, The Pennsylvania me 
! Cis Company for Insurance on Lives & Granting Annuities, th 
s Prop: Philadelphia, Pa. th 
— * Gordon A. Hardwick, Vice President, Penn Mutual B ca 
anization— Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. of 
Regulation— = George J. Hauptfuhrer, Vice President, Supplee- Pr 
© Court Testimony— Wills-Jones Milk Company, Philadelphia, Pa. la 
Msuronce August J. Luedke, Retired, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. of 
: Richard C. Morse, Vice President, Eastern Division 15 
ro Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa. th 
T. H. B. Smythe, President, J. L. N. Smythe Co., Bi 
Philadelphia, Pa. A 
Joshua A. Pearson, Retired, Philadelphia, Pa. m 
Wilson A. Streeter, President, The Bailey Banks & 1¢ 
Biddle Company, Philadelphia, Pa. sil 
The AMERICAN L 
APPRAISAL Company Ww 
Founded 1 6 « Offices in Principal Cities se 
~~ ee GREAT AMERICAN Insurance Company, M 
New York, N. Y. x 
Coleman Advanced ~ 
William H. Koop, president of the Great American . 
Insurance Company, recently announced the advance- U 
ment of Scott Coleman from assistant secretary to sec- pe 
retary of the company. B 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Coleman joined the Great American in April, A 
. 1933, and was appointed assistant secretary in April, a 
Dependable Protection 1940. Previous to his association with the company, he U 
had been connected with the America Fore Group and ye 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. cc 
A 


Big enough to . ta 


serve you but 
not too big to NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Association 





Fire Insurance Company, Trenton, N. J. p 
know you. 1 
Dividend to Policyholders 
The Board of Directors of this company on April 9, N 
¢ declared the regular 20% dividend, an extra 5% divi- 
dend and a special extra 5% dividend, or a total dividend 
of 30% on net premiums received and to be received on s| 
Rated A+ “Excellent” policies written between July 1, 1940 and September b 
By Best's! 30, 1940, both inclusive. : 
Approval of the three dividends has been received ‘ 
from the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of 
New Jersey. 
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NORTH BRITISH Group, 
New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Department Change 


Effective May 15th, A. T. Bailey will retire as man- 
ager of the Pacific Department of the North British 
Group, and as vice-president of the associated compa- 
nies, after nineteen years of service with the organiza- 
tion. S. T. Shotwell, who latterly has been associated 
with Mr. Bailey as assistant manager, succeeds him in 
that important post. In addition to being manager of 
the Pacific Department for the North British & Mer- 
cantile, Mr. Shotwell will also retain his present title 
of vice-president for the four associated companies :— 
Pennsylvania, Commonwealth, Mercantile and Home- 
land. H. H. Osborn will continue as assistant manager 
of the Pacific Department. 

Mr. Shotwell first entered the insurance business in 
1913 and served twenty years in various capacities with 
the New York Underwriters. He joined the North 
British in February, 1934, as secretary in charge of the 
Automobile Department. He was appointed assistant 
manager of the Pacific Department on November 15, 
1940, and he has been traveling Pacific Coast territory 
since that time. 

Mr. Bailey started his insurance career in 1893. 
Later he was with the Rocky Mountain Fire Under- 
writers Association as examiner and rater, and sub- 
sequently became special agent for the Home Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company. He was appointed man- 
ager of the Pacific and Mountain Departments of the 
North British & Mercantile and its four associated com- 
panies on June 1, 1922. In recognition of his ability and 
service, he was made vice-president of the associated 
companies in October, 1928. 

Mr. Bailey is past president of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, former chairman of the 
executive committee on the Pacific Coast of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, a director of the National 
Automobile Theft Bureau ever since its inception, and 
a director for many years of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. He also served for nineteen 
years as chairman and vice-chairman of the supervisory 
committee of the Rocky Mountain Fire Underwriters 
Association, and the managing committee of the Moun- 
tain States Inspection Bureau. 


PEARL ASSURANCE Company, Ltd., 
London, England 


Massachusetts Law Upheld 


The Massachusetts law, requiring American citizen- 
ship for United States managers of foreign admitted 
branches, was upheld in a recent decision by Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter presiding over the 
U. S. First Circuit Court of Appeals. The Pearl has 
applied for a stay of execution pending application for 
an appeal. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT - DEC. 3ist, 1940 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Offices 

U.S. Government Notes and Bonds 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Railroad, Public Utility and other 
eS ree ae 

Stocks (57% Preferred or Guar- 
anteed fee eee 

Collateral Loan . 

Accrued Interest eo 

Agency and other balances in 
course of collection not over 90 
days due ay ee Se 


* TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


$ 1,325,420.82 8.3 
6,660,869.84 41.5 
|,528,857.60 9.5 


2,841,979.33 17.7 
2,911,900.00 18.1 


2,227.36 - 
81,710.09 0.5 


698,516.90 4.4 


$16,051,481.94 100.0 


(Investments are carried in assets at amortized values 
on amortizable bonds and at values promulgated by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners on 


all other bonds and on stocks. 


Securities carried at 


$242,305.25 are deposited as required by state laws.) 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


LIABILITIES 

Losses in Process of Adjustment 

Unearned Premiums on policies in 
ae ee ee 

Federal and State Taxes and Sundry 
Items 6 * * «oe 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$1,000,000.00 
8,997,889.71 


CAPITAL . . 
NET SURPLUS . 


* SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, CAPI- 
TAL AND SURPLUS 


* On the basis of December 
quotations for all bonds and 
total Admitted Assets would 
$17,314,539.51 


- $16,051,481.94 


$ 312,118.00 1.9 
5,265,143.09 32.8 
476,331.14 3.0 


. _ $ 6,053,592.23 37.7 


9,997,889.71 62.3 


3Ist, 1940 market 
stocks owned, the 
be increased to 


and the SURPLUS TO POLICY- 


HOLDERS te $11,260,947.28. 
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Fidelity 


Che Emblem 
of Better Service 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 


Organized in 1851 


INDIANA 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Agents 
Wanted in writing 
Indiana FIRE 
. WINDSTORM 
Home Office PLATE GLASS 
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All forms Casualty Insurance 


and Surety Bonds 


AMERICAN - 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


An Old Line Company 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 






















PEARL ASSURANCE—Continued 


This test case was the outgrowth of the Pearl’s ap- 
pointment of Oscar H. Carlsson, a British subject, as 
United States manager on January 1, 1940. Commis- 
sioner Harrington of Massachusetts notified the com- 
pany in June of last year that its license in his State 
would not be renewed on July Ist unless a United States 
citizen was appointed to replace Mr. Carlsson. The 
company then secured a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing Commissioner Harrington from withholding its li- 
cense pending a decision by the court. 


Staff Advancements 


George P. Fetick and Harold L. Jarvis have been ap- 
pointed joint chief accountants for the Pearl, Eureka- 
Security and Monarch Companies. Mr. Fetick, in addi- 
tion, is assistant secretary of the two American affiliates. 
Also announced was the the advancement of D. J. Cowie 
to treasurer of the Eureka-Security. Mr. Cowie, who 
is branch secretary of the Pearl, formerly had been 
assistant treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS 
Association Fire Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dividend to Policyholders 


The board of directors of this company has declared 
the regular dividend of 50% on other than minimum 
premium risks for the second quarter of 1941. Au- 
thorization for the payment of this dividend has been re- 
ceived from the Insurance Commissioner of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE Company of Texas, 


Dallas, Texas 
Inland Marine Department Opened 


-The company, on April Ist., established a new Inland 
Marine Department at its Home Office in Dallas, Texas. 
Heading this new Department is Hal E. Crum, who has 
had a number of years of marine and inland marine 
experience. 


RESERVE Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


New Title 


Effective May Ist the name of this company was 
changed to the Vigilant Insurance Company. 

The company. is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Federal Insurance Company, Jersey City, N. J. Or- 
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ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


Statement—December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 
I ee ee he eT ee ee ee $1,198,234.38 
Government, State and Municipal Bonds ............... 2,277,399.08 
Te ia cee RS ied ess ke ae Rwy when 431,521.63 
Guaranteed and Preferred Stocks ...:............24.- 503,490.00 
So Fiala 6 1s Gisle ha edd 1449 Raided ea 974,040.00 
Real Estate (Home Office Building) ................. 286,909.63 
Premiums Outstanding Less than 90 Days .............. 816,336.44 
Accrued Interest & Miscellaneous Assets .............. 25,923.95 
ee Se I bd dc Saas dc cnc wuseebavae $6,513,855.11 
LIABILITIES 
IR sha ke a ih okie Ai hea. o bo 2 ae $2,817,234.49 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ...................-. 1,465. 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes & Expenses ............. 396,759.19 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Liabilities .................. 31,253.45 
Reserve for Security Fluctuations and Contingencies ....... 417,142.98 
ES 5k:0:s6vn ari kw mca he eee be ae $ 750,000.00 
EE ks 0en vanes ogee eaeinteaee 1,250,000.00 
SEPERe FO POMISVROLIED ovcsciecwescisvcces 2,000,000.00 
MO ekeweesuacecegebecuds 4tteeencaateaan $6,513,855.11 


On basis of actual market values December 31, 1940, Reserve for Security 
Fluctuations and Contingencies would be increased to $532,114.15. 


L. H. MUELLER, Chairman 








¥ 





tS 


Home Office: San Francisco 


ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement—December 31, 1940 


ASSETS 
Rn ee RCT ee ee ee re nee $ 211,228.82 
Government and Municipal Bonds .................... 256,257.49 
I Ce Oh aa oire scan tine.0 eae wORe ORS ee 23,640.00 
I GS 4 oy nus wb ask 4:0 ares ake Reba Os 80% 13,820.00 
ih 6 a eae ee hig eee ae & 49,100.00 
Premiums Outstanding less than 90 days .............. 19,972.09 
Accrued Interest & Misceilaneous Assets .............. 2,365.28 
Be EP gc 00 06 2 eKsGsasiatbaveed $ 576,383.68 
LIABILITIES 
ia acne abe hae RAM 0 4d We'd 0 He we weld $ 5,266.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ...............00555- 59,901.00 
CIN Gar TE Ge GED vv vive cece cciccowesccese 6,344.59 
i EE 6 voce ke ds cctosnagessaneens 4,872.09 
gk aineh a ci pigs ase eek geod $ 300,000.00 
EL Gigi 6:00.69 ow ae wea ee 200,000.00 
SURPLUS TO PRLICVRGRBERS ..n..cccsccesedccsovcs 500,000.00 
MD whinebun cece + Rhkai whe weeded ee epee $ 576,383.68 


On basis of actual market values December 31, 1940, Reserve for Contin- 
gencies would be increased to $20,284.60. 


L. S. MOORHEAD, President 














ganized to write a general fire and marine business, it 
began operations in October, 1929, with resources of 
$2,250,000. In 1940 the Federal contributed an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 to its surplus account. 

No attempt has been made to actively develop this 
carrier, and, so far, premium volume has been extremely 
small. Although presently authorized in sixteen States, 
virtually all of its direct writings originate in the State 
of New York. 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


Official Staff Changes 


Recent changes in the official staff of this company 
include the election of Jesse B. White as president and a 
member of the board of directors, and Robert C. 
Weigel, as vice-president and secretary. Mr. White suc- 
ceeded Byron S. Watson, who had been president since 
1934. Mr. Watson, however, will continue as chairman 
of the board, a post he has held since 1932. Stewart B. 
Hopps continues a director, member of the executive 
committee and as technical advisor, and J. Paul Rutter 
and Tazewell T. Talley continue their previous posi- 
tions as secretaries, 

Mr. White has been identified with the company dur- 
ing his entire insurance career, having entered its service 
in 1912. After several years in the field as special agent, 
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he was elected assistant secretary in 1931, secretary in 
1933 and vice-president and secretary in 1934. 

Mr. Weigel has been identified with the company 
since 1932. He was elected assistant secretary in 1934; 
secretary in 1935. Prior to his connection with the 
Rhode Island, he was identified with the Royal Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd. in New York, the Queensland In- 
surance Company, Ltd., and later, the Phoenix Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd. 


STERLING INSURANCE Company of Canada, 
Quebec, Canada 


Change in Management 


Operations of this company, since early in 1941, have 
been under the direction of interests identified with the 
Stanstead & Sherbrooke Insurance Company at Sher- 
brooke, where administrative offices are now located. 
Formerly, for a period of about five years, Corroon & 
Reynolds (Canada), Inc., acted as the company’s Gen- 
eral Agents. 

The Sterling was incorporated under the laws of the 
Province of Quebec in March, 1906, and began busi- 
ness the following month. Originally titled “Sterling 
Fire Insurance Company” its present title was adopted 
in 1936. It has an authorized capital of $1,000,000, of 
which $100,000 is subscribed and paid-in. 
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Prospecting Pays 

The miner can’t locate pay dirt until he starts digging. Nor can an Agent hope A 
to secure from his clients and prospects all the business possible until he : 
learns what protection they need. R 

Start your digging with a survey of each of your clients. There’s business 
waiting for you. The survey way is the paying way. R 
: it 
See our full page advertisement in the May [9th issue of Life. s 
fi 

+. 

Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA ; B 
and the kK 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America : 

write practically every form of insurance, except life. 
Founded 1792 
h 
Capital $12,000,000 Losses Paid over $457,000,000 f 
h 
d 
F 
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NEWS 








REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN CASUALTY Company, 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
Stockholders’ Dividend 


The regular stockholders’ dividend of fifteen cents per 
share has been declared payable April 1st to stockholders 
of record March 24, 1941. 


AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY Company, 


Inc., Richmond, Virginia 
Stockholders’ Dividend 


The board of directors of this company have declared 
a quarterly dividend of $.15 per share, payable April 10, 
1941 to stockholders of record March 31, 1941. 


AUTOMOBILE CLUB Inter-Insurance Exchange, 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Report of Examination 


The Missouri Insurance Department in an examina- 
tion as of December 31, 1940, found this exchange to be 
in possession of total admitted assets of $1,118,225 and 
surplus of $306,448. The report reflects a favorable 
financial position. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Hospital Benefits 


This company is offering a new contract covering 
hospital and surgical benefits for individuals and their 
families. It has also announced a revision of benefits for 
hospital service and surgical benefits issued with acci- 
dent and health contracts. 
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COMMERCIAL INDEMNITY Insurance Co., 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Now Doing Business 


The incorporation of this company was reported in 
Best’s Fire and Casualty News for January, 1940. It 
was incorporated November 12, 1939, and completed 
its organization early this year, being licensed by the 
Indiana Insurance Department on February 14, 1941. 
At that date paid-in capital was $100,000 and paid-in 
surplus $71,000. The promotion was handled under 
contract by Arthur H. Wyatt. 

The management states that at present the company 
is writing full coverage automobile insurance but ex- 
pects to add general casualty and surety lines in the 
near future. Re-insurance arrangements have been 
entered into with the Employers Reinsurance Corpo- 
ration, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The officers of the company are R. Earl Peters, 
chairman of the board; Ralph J. Daly, president ; Wil- 
liam A, Shepler, vice president ; James T. Hamill, secre- 
tary; and William Storen, treasurer. The directors 
are the officers and Rolland J. Weaver, Albert Stump, 
Richard Schweitzer, Sr., Wade Free, L. D. Claycombe, 
Thompson Kurrie, John K. Jennings and Charles S. 
Rauh. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 
Stock Warrants Exercised 


The company has announced that of its offering of 
100,000 new shares of capital stock to its stockholders 
of record April 2, 1941, 94,159 shares have been sub- 
scribed for through the exercise of warrants. The 
remaining 5,841 shares have been purchased by the 
underwriting group headed by Glore, Forgan & Com- 
pany, and Blair, Bonner & Company. Because of the 
large proportion of warrants exercised, commission to 
underwriters was at the minimum figure of $62,500, 
plus fees and expenses of underwriters’ counsel not 
to exceed $5,000. The arrangement for compensation 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY—Continued 


of underwriters provided an additional commission of 
$1.00 per share if the underwriters had been required 
to purchase from 10,000 to 25,000 shares and of $1.50 
per share if required to purchase more than 25,000 
shares. Thus public response to the offering has been 
such as to keep at a minimum the cost to the company. 

The gross proceeds to the company from the sale 
of the 100,000 new shares was $2,500,000 of which 
$500,000 has been allocated to the capital stock account 
and the balance to surplus. The company’s capital will 


accordingly be increased from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. 


New Women's Policy 


A new special accident and sickness policy for busi- 
ness and professional women has been issued, providing 
sickness benefits up to twelve months when confined 
or two months when totally disabled but not confined ; 
accident benefits for life during total disability and 
monthly benefits up to six months when partially dis- 
abled. The policy also provides for specific benefits, 
and riders may be attached for hospital and surgical 
benefits. The policy is unusual in that it does not con- 
tain the usual “female” exclusions, except as to 
pregnancy. The sickness protection is incontestable 
after the policy has been in force for two years. 


EMPIRE MUTUAL Insurance Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Current Status 


At December 31, 1940, the company reported assets 
of $212,507 and surplus of $33,359. A report of ex- 
amination by the Illinois Insurance Department has 
been in process for several months ; a preliminary report 
was submitted to the officers of the company but because 
of the change in management, the Department decided 
to postpone completion of the examination until it can 
be brought down to June 30, 1941. In December, 1940, 
the company acquired a building at 2424 North Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, in the form of a surplus contribution, 
carried in the statement at a net value of $25,000. The 
company is occupying a portion of the building as a 
home office. 

A. W. Lindroth has resigned as president of the 
company and has been succeeded by Fred F. Husum, 
former treasurer. J. M. Hogle, formerly of the High- 
way Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, has been 
named vice president and will handle the company’s 
underwriting. 


EQUITY MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Report of Examination 


This company has been favorably examined as of 
September 30, 1940, by the States of Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and Oklahoma. Surplus at that date was found 
to be $211,430, with total assets of $730,205. Dividends 
to policyholders are declared monthly, and at the date 
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of examination the rate of dividend was 20% of 
earned premiums on each policy written at manual 
rate, with a provision for deducting from earned pre- 
miums the amount of losses and loss expense in- 
curred upon each policy; a rate of 15% is similarly 
provided on Illinois automobile policies, or policies 
written at the rates prescribed by the Allied Rating 
Bureau. Excerpts from the report of examination 
follow : 


Branch Offices and Source of Business 


Branch offices are maintained for the Company at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, St. Louis, Missouri and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Business is obtained direct through the salaried field 
force of the Company, through agents and brokers and 
through companies controlled by the Bruce Dodson 
organization. 

Business is assumed as reinsurance from the Casualty 
Reciprocal Exchange on long haul truck business. 
Policies are issued by the Equity Mutual Insurance 
Company, covering the insured while operating in 
States where the Causalty Reciprocal Exchange is not 
authorized to grant coverage. 

The Company also assumes business from the Equity 
Fire Insurance Company. This Company reinsures 
the auto risks 100% which are written by Equity Fire 
Insurance Company. 

The Company, under four reinsurance treaties, limits 
its retention described as follows: 


(1) General Excess Reinsurance 
The excess over $5,000.00 is carried with Lloyds of 
London on Workmen’s Compensation, Employer’s Lia- 
bility and other statutory or common law Liability 
(including occupational disease), Automobile, Public 
Liability (Personal and Property), Auto Collision, Mis- 
cellaneous Public Liability (Personal and Property) but 
excluding products or vendor’s Public Liability, Boiler 
and Machinery (Personal and Property), Retail Liquor 
Dealers Public Liability (including loss of support and 
property damage) covering only in Illinois, and other 
states which have or may adopt similar laws. 

(2) An excess over $2,500.00 is carried with Lloyds of 
London in respect of Petrol Tax Bonds issued to and 
on members of the Illinois Petroleum Marketers Asso- 
ciation in connection with the Illinois Motor Fuel Tax. 

(3) The Company through C. E. Heath & Co. has a rein- 
surance agreement with Lloyds of London whereby the 
Equity Mutual Insurance Company is permitted to re- 
insure the whole of each risk written, providing the 
risks are written and accepted for the Company by 
the Heart of America Insurance Agency, Inc. 

(4) A contract with Casualty Reciprocal Exchange makes 
possible the writing of coverage on long haul trucks 
that operate in states where this Company is not licensed. 


Contribution to Surplus 


At the time this Company was organized, Bruce 
Dodson Management Corporation contributed $100,- 
000.00 in cash and securities to the surplus so that it 
could comply with statutory requirements. Under the 
terms of an agreement signed on behalf of the two 
companies, the funds so advanced are returnable out 
of the earnings of the Company in such amounts as 
will not reduce the surplus below $100,000.00. As a 


(Continued on next page) 
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Indemnity’s 
SECOND 
Annual Nationwide 


REMOTE CONTROL 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 


WILL BE HELD 
Saturday, June 14th 


Open to any Indemnity Agent and as many 
guests as he desires to invite. To be played 
on any regulation golf course in the U. S. 


342 PRIZES! 


Last year’s Tournament was a great success. 
Many Agents found it highly productive in 
worthwhile contacts and building goodwill. 
Get your invitations out early and make the 
most of this unique opportunity to make 
friends for your agency. 


CASUALTY 
SURETY 


FIDELITY 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 





Exess 
Underwriters, 
Sur. 


Excess Covers — Reinsurance 





MORTIMER D. PIER 
Secretary 


JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
President 


90 John Street, New York 


BEekman 3-1170 








AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
is only a promise until the accident 
happens and then it becomes an in- 
valuable protection. Swift and effec- 
tive assistance is the real measure of 


automobile insurance. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 

















EQUITY MUTUAL INSURANCE—Continued 


consideration for this advance, the Company agreed 
to pay the Management Corporation a sum equal to, 
but not exceeding 10% of the fund advanced to be 
payable out of the surplus remaining after providing 
for all reserves and other liabilities, and then only 
when such payment will not reduce the surplus below 
$100,000.00. 

Up to this time no repayment of these funds has 
been made to the Management Corporation for this 
advance. Bruce Dodson Management Corporation at 
December 3lst of each year since the advance was 
made has executed a release, waiving its right to any 
interest, compensation, or repayment of these advanced 
funds accruing for the current year. During the course 
of this examination a similar release has been executed 
as of September 30, 1940, consequently no liability 
is included in the examiners’ statement for interest on, 
or repayment of said funds. 

All claim files on cases open September 30, 1940 and, 
in addition, all claim files on cases originating prior to 
September 30, 1940 and reported between that date 
and December 10, 1940, were examined. The case 
basis estimate of the liability for all unpaid losses at 
September 30, 1940, after giving effect in so far as 
possible to developments subsequent to that date, was 
determined to be $150,222.50. Our review of the files 
indicated that this amount would be sufficient to provide 
for equitable settlement of unpaid claims originating 
prior to September 30, 1940 and payment of adjust- 
ment expenses incurred in connection therewith. 

The reserves for unpaid liability and workmen’s 
compensation losses were computed on the formula basis 
to be $134, 597.97 and $45,315.20, respectively and were 
estimated on the case basis to be $85,319.76 and $51,- 
700.62, respectively. In accordance with the require- 
ments of the convention form of annual statement, the 
larger amount determined by the two methods has, in 
each case, been used as the reserve for unpaid losses. 
Consequently, the reserve for unpaid losses of $199,- 
500.71 included in the foregoing financial statement 
consists of the reserve for liability losses determined 
on the formula basis and the reserves for all other 
classes of losses determined on the case basis. Had the 
case basis been used throughout, the surplus of the 
Company would have been $49,278.21 in excess of 
that shown. 


EXCESS Insurance Company of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


Stockholders’ Meeting 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of The Ex- 
cess Insurance Company of America held April 22nd 
was an entirely harmonious affair. The Excess Under- 
writers Syndicate which recently acquired the holdings 
of the Fuller, Rodney & Company group co-operated 
with the interests which controlled the company during 
the regime of former President Rose in working out a 
new program for the operation of the company. 

The new officers are George L. Mallery, chairman; 
Frank F. Winars, president; T. J. McDermott, vice 
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president; Wm. B. Wise, vice president; J. P. Gibson, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer and R. A. McChesnie, assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Mallery is chairman of the Security Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Chicago. Mr. Winans and 
Mr. Gibson are chairman and president respectively of 
Excess Underwriters of New York. Mr. McDermott 
and Mr. Wise have been vice presidents of The Excess 
Insurance Company for some years. Mr. McChesnie 
was formerly treasurer. 

It is understood that Mr. Winans, the new president 
of the company, will confine himself principally to the 
investment policy of the company. Production and un- 
derwriting will be under the supervision of Mr. Gibson. 
No immediate changes in the present staff of The Ex- 
cess Insurance Company of America are said to be com- 
templated. 

James S. Kemper, who conducted the negotiations 
for the realignment and who is reported to have acquired 
a financial interest in the company, has no official con- 
nection with it, although his brother H. G. Kemper is a 
member of the board and of the executive committee. 
The other members of the executive committee are 
Willis H. Booth; F. E. Hasler; H. H. Learnard ; James 
L. Madden and Frank F. Winans, the president. Messrs. 
Booth, Hasler and Learnard are members of the old 
board. Willis Booth has for many years been a vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Mr. Hasler is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Continental Bank and Trust Company of 
New York. Mr. Learnard is president of S. S. Learnard 
Company of Boston. Mr. Madden is third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

The company advises that the board of directors will 
not be completed until the by-laws can be amended to 
conform to the provisions of the New York Code. This 
change will make possible a wider geographical distri- 
bution of Directors. 


FACTORY MUTUAL LIABILITY Insurance 


Company of America, Providence, Rhode Island 


Increases Policyholders' Dividend 


Effective January 1, 1941, a dividend of 35% has 
been declared on all expiring policies, except Massa- 
chusetts automobile liability, property damage and col- 
lision contracts. This is an increase from 30% to 35%. 
It is not anticipated that the 30% dividend in Massachu- 
setts will be increased. 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER Inspection and 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 
Official Changes 


The board of directors has approved the appointment 
of George H. Prall as agency secretary and Lyman B. 
Brainerd as superintendent of agencies, the post for- 
merly held by Mr. Prall. Mr. Brainerd was advanced 
from the post of assistant superintendent of agencies. 

A dividend of 4% has been declared, payable April 1, 
1941, to stockholders of record March 24, 1941. 
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SOUNDLY MANAGED, AMPLY 
FINANCED, COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED TO SERVE BOTH 


BUYER AND SELLER 


Established 1897 
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CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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UNITED STATES 


CASUALTY COMPANY 









































INCORPORATED MAY 1895 


Has been paying in full its every 


obligation 


For Over 45 Years 


Home Orrice: 60 JoHN Street, N. Y. 


PARTICIPATING STOCK CO. 
INSURANCE IS 


The Answer to 
i /4 # 


To the Alert Agent: 

Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! Also, it's 
your surest way to build your business—and hold it. 

For 18 years our dividends on Workmen's Compen- 
sation have averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 
tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
20% to 40% in advance.) 

Write for our proposition TODAY. 

Workmen’s Compensation 
General P. L. & P. D. 


Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 


“A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 


Wm. H. HOOVER, President 








HOSPITAL INSURANCE Company, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Change in Title 


The Hospital Mutual Inc., has adopted the title of 
Hospital Insurance Company. At December 31, 1940, 
assets were $16,782; surplus, $12,758. Income for the 
year was $42,771 and disbursements $41,485. 


HOSPITAL SERVICE Association of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Report of Examination 


A report of examination by the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department has been released covering the opera- 
tions of the association since it began business on 
January 1, 1938, and up to December 31, 1940. At the 
latter date its total admitted assets were $532,017, of 
which $429,499 was held in cash and $101,321 was in- 
vested in bonds. Bonds are all U. S. Government issues. 
The plan of the association does not provide for the ac- 
cumulation of a surplus, all net earnings being applied 
to “Reserve for hospitalization and other contingencies” 
which at December 31, 1940, was $298,934. 

The examiners found that since organization dues 
earned were $2,490,319, interest earned $1,944, claims 
incurred $1,845,476, operating expenses incurred $326,- 
995, and investment changes $20,858, leaving the re- 
serve for hospitalization and other contingencies, re- 
ferred to above, of $298,934. 

During the three years of operation, claims incurred 
equaled 74.1% of earned premiums and operating ex- 
penses incurred equaled 13.1% of earned premiums. 
The gain from underwriting from January 1, 1938 to 
December 31, 1940, was calculated by the examiners 
as $317,847 and loss from investments as $18,914. 

As of December 31, 1940, the association had con- 
tracts in force with 79 member hospitals. 

The following is taken directly.from the report of 
examination : 


Rates and Benefits 


“Enrollments in the association are accepted by 
groups only, and not as separate individuals, at the 
following monthly rates: 


Semi-Private Ward Service 


Subscriber $ .75 $ .60 
Husband and wife 1.40 1.00 
Subscriber and family 1.75 1.25 


“A family group may include husband, wife and de- 
pendent, unmarried children less than nineteen (19) 
years of age. 

“Applicants may not be enrolled if more than sixty- 
five (65) years of age, but a subscriber who has passed 
his sixty-sixth (66th) birthday may continue his mem- 
bership if he is employed or pensioned, and if he makes 
payments in the regular manner. 
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“Contracts provide for semi-private or war accom- 
modations, including meals and dietary service, general 
nursing care, use of the operating room, anesthesia, 
ordinary medications, routine laboratory service, use of 
X-ray, maternity care after the contract has been in 
effect for twelve (12) months, out-of-town emergency 
and accident care. 

“Benefits are limited to twenty-one (21) full days 
hospitalization to any one subscriber in any policy year.” 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY of North 


America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Official Changes 


Following the election of John A. Diemand to the 
presidency of the fire insurance company members of 
this group, as reported in Best’s Insurance News for 
April, 1941, Mr. Diemand has been elected president 
of this company and Herbert P. Stellwagen has been 
named executive vice president. Benjamin Rush was 
elected chairman of the board and John O. Piatt, 
formerly president, was named vice chairman of the 


board. 


LUMBER MUTUAL CASUALTY Insurance 
Company of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Policyholders’ Dividend 


On approval of the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, the company has declared a 20% dividend on 
expirations from May 1, 1941, to August 1, 1941. 


MAINE BONDING and Casualty Company, 


Portland, Maine 
Results in 1940 


Net premium income in 1940 totaled $283,000, an in- 
crease of $40,000 over 1939. Unearned premiums and 
loss reserves were increased proportionately, underwrit- 
ing operations producing a favorable profit of $31,000. 
The incurred loss ratio sharply increased seven and five- 
tenths points to 41.5% and expenses sharply decreased 
eight and one-tenths points to 44.8%. The combined 
loss and expense ratio of 86.3% is favorable. Net in- 
terest earned totaled $13,000, investment operations pro- 
ducing a gain of $36,000. Dividends in the amount of 
$24,000 were declared to stockholders and a special re- 
serve, in the amount of $20,000 was set up. Surplus as 
of December 31, 1940 was $232,000, reflecting an in- 
crease of $23,000 for the year. Total operating results 
were favorable. 

The expense ratio 48.7% covering the five-year pe- 
riod ended 1940 is high but there was a substantial de- 
crease in 1940. Losses are low and averaged 36.5%. Ex- 
cellent results were achieved in this period. 
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What should an Agent 
expect from a Company 


? 


First, he should expect that his company will! 
back him all the way under the terms of the 
policies he writes ... He should expect a claim 
department that settles claims quickly, courte- 
ously, satisfactorily . . . He should expect the 
company to be strong enough to fulfill all obliga- 
tions assumed under its policies. Finally, he 
should expect ADEQUATE COMMISSIONS FOR 
HIS EFFORTS. 


If you are on the lookout for a company which 
guarantees complete underwriting facilities, why 
not find out what Ohio Casualty has to offer? 
A postal card will bring full details. 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAMILTON . OHIO 


Full Coverage Automobile 


Automobile Accident Liability Plate Glass 


Burglary Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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MEDICAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION of New 


Jersey, Trenton, New Jersey 
Licensed 


This is a newly organized medical service corporation 
which was licensed March 24, 1941, by the New Jersey 
Insurance Department. 


MEDICAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION of 


Pennsylvania 


Licensed 


This association has been granted a license by the 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania, under Pennsyl- 
vania legislation covering the operations of such as- 
sociations. 


MERCHANTS CASUALTY Company, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Enlarges Operations 


This company, which has been in business since March 
15, 1924, and under its present title since January 10, 
1935, as a burglary insurance writer, was authorized 
to add fidelity and surety lines on March 11, 1941. 
The surplus at December 31, 1940, was $32,244, but 
has since been increased by the addition of $100,000 
in real estate mortgages and $20,000 in cash. 





NEW JERSEY FIDELITY and Plate Glass 


Insurance Company, Newark, New Jersey 
Liquidation Nears End 


An Order to Show Cause has been issued, returnable 
May 6, 1941, for the approval of the liquidator’s final 
report. The order indicates that a sixth and final divi- 
dend to general and common creditors of the company 
will be available. 


NEW YORK STATE Insurance Fund, 
New York, N. Y. 


1940 Financial Statement 


In its report as of December 31, 1940, the fund 
showed total admitted assets of $63,080,928, an increase 
of over $5,500,000 during the year. Bonds, valued at 
$50,492,977, make up nearly all of invested assets, and 
cash at year-end was $7,685,628. Total surplus of $6,- 
748,509, with bonds amortized, increased $400,000 dur- 
ing the year. The reserve for compensation and medical 
benefits was $41,633,253, and for unearned premiums 
$6,239,522. The report states that “44,900 employers, 
with approximately 1,000,000 employees receiving wages 
annually in excess of $1,000,000,000, were policyholders 
in the State Fund at the end of 1940. This is the 
largest number of employers ever enrolled in the or- 
ganization.” 





SPECIAL SERVICES 





S. ALEXANDER BELL 


Consulting Actuaries 





Associated with 
BAUMANN, FINNEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Insurance Accounting, Audits and Systems 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Central 1370 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
HICAGO 


Telephone Franklin 3868 





DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 


MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
w INNIPEG, HALIFAX 


Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 





Auditors and Accountants 


S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe 


Lee J. Wolfe 
William M. Corcoran 
Joseph Linder 
116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 




















HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 8. te Salle Street 


M. W 
N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 

Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 

















WINZER & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
FRANKLIN 6085 
CHICAGO 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Beekman 3-5656 
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THE COST IS GREATLY 
REDUCED IF YOU LIMIT 


A Theft Insurance 
Policy for the HOME 
Everyone ean Afford 








JEWELRY, SILVERWARE AND 
FURS TO $100 PER ARTICLE 






SAINT PAUL 
MINNESOTA 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company, 


Los Angeles, California 
New Director 


B. R. Funsten, president of Walton N. Moore Dry 
Goods Co., of San Francisco, was elected to the board 
of directors of this company, following its annual meet- 
ing. 


SEABOARD SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Stockholders’ Dividend 


The board of directors of the Seaboard Surety Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of fifty cents per share, 
payable May 15, 1941 to stockholders of record April 
30, 1941. This is an increase of ten cents per share 
over the forty cents paid May 15, 1940. 


TENNESSEE AUTOMOBILE Insurance Company, 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
Report of Examination 


An examination as of December 31, 1940, by the 
Tennessee Insurance Department is favorable to the 
company. The examiners found assets to be $611,761 ; 
capital, $101,000; and surplus, $192,990, or a total sur- 
plus to policyholders of $293,990. The examiners stated 


‘NORTHERN A 


UALTY COMPANY 





= °s 
7 ts 


as follows: “Based on the foregoing report, the com- 
pany has made substantial progress since the previous 
examination report as of December 31, 1938. All lia- 
bilities are considered adequately provided for and there 
is a surplus to policyholders of $293,990.31. As com- 
pared with the previous report, there has been an in- 
crease in the company’s volume of business, an in- 
crease in its assets and an increase in its surplus. Its 
treatment of policyholders and claimants has been fair 
and prompt. Many improvements have been made in 
the company’s methods of keeping records.” 

The company’s premium writings are largely on 
automobile lines and its automobile contracts are written 
principally on the partial payment plan. Rates are ap- 
proximately 25% below National Bureau. Payments 
are arranged approximately one-third at time of cov- 
erage; one-third in sixty days; and one-third in six 
months. The company bills the assured directly for 
the deferred payments and also for renewals. The en- 
tire agent’s commission is paid out of the first premium 
payment. On lapses and cancellations the unearned 
commission is charged back to the agent. In the financial 
statement fifty per cent of the full annual premium 
is used to determine the unearned premium reserve and 
the deferred payments are allowed at their full value 
as no further commissions are payable from them. 

In 1940 the company increased its retention on auto- 
mobile liability from $2,500.00 on any one accident to 
$5,000.00 and $10,000.00. They retain $5,000.00 on 
workmen’s compensation and motor vehicle property 
damage, and $2,000.00 on all other property damage. 

The company is protected by a blanket bond of $25,- 
000.00 on all its employees. The company also carries 
other protection usual in the operation of a business of 
this nature. 


SSURANCE CO. Irv, 


A Progressive Company for Progressive Agents 
FIRE and ALLIED LINES ~ AUTOMOBILE ~ INLAND MARINE, 


(ob @ Row Were) NEW YORK 
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WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY 
Company, Fort Scott, Kansas 


Report of Examination 


A Convention report of examination as of December 
31, 1940, has been made by the states of Kansas, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, and Tennessee. The examiners’ 
findings are entirely favorable to the company. The 
report shows total admitted assets of $4,491,095 ; capital, 
$750,000 ; and surplus, $708,941, against similar figures 
reported by the company at the same date of $4,494,382, 
$750,000, and $493,398. The substantial increase in 
surplus of $215,543 is the result of the examiners’ 
findings that the company’s claims reserves at year-end 
were $218,831 in excess of the company’s liability for 
such items. 

The report contains the following comments of the 
examiners regarding the reserve for unpaid losses and 
claims, including expense. 

“During the course of the examination the files on 
liability and compensation claims outstanding March 
31, 1940, were reviewed and reserves estimated, based 
on payments made in closed cases, and estimates on 
cases remaining open based on information contained 
in the files. 

“The following schedule shows the reserve carried by 
the company on March 31, 1940, and the reserves esti- 
mated by the examiners : 








Company’s Exam- 
Case Basis iners’ Case 
Line Reserve Estimate Difference 
Auto Liability ..... $667,267.00 $730,450.76 
Other Liability .... 123,928.00 179,193.13 
Workmen’s Compen- 
EES eae 229,747.50 270,396.90 
$1,020,942.50 $1,180,040.79 -$159,098.29 
Add Company’s ad- 
ditional reserve.. 425,000.00 425,000.00 
Total Reserve . $1,445,942.50 $1,180,040.79 $265,901.71 


“The above comparison shows the company had ample 
reserves to cover claims outstanding March 31, 1940. 

“Numerous adjustments in individual reserves were 
made by the company as development in the claims war- 
ranted, so that at December 31, 1940, the case basis 
reserve on claims included above but remaining open at 
that date, compared more favorably with the reserve 





estimated by the examiners, and the difference is ade- 
quately covered by the additional reserve carried by the 
company on that date. 

“The additional reserve of $425,000.00 carried by the 
company on March 31, 1940, is shown in its claim lia- 
bility in the quarterly report prepared by the accounting 
department of the company for that date. 

“Following the review of the March 31, 1940 claims, 
all claims outstanding December 31, 1940, were re- 
viewed and reserves established by your examiners, 
using, in closed cases, the actual payments made, and 
in open cases, estimates based on information contained 
in the files. Claims incurred prior to December 31, 
1940, but reported subsequent to that date were also 
reviewed and reserves established. 

“The case basis estimate by the examiners at Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, exceeds the company’s case basis reserve 
of the same date by $77,924.52. However, in its annual 
statements filed for the year 1940 the company has in- 
cluded an additional voluntary reserve of $424,532.00. 

“The following schedule shows the company’s re- 
serve at December 31, 1940, and the reserve established 
by your examiners, including incurred and not re- 
ported claims. Claim expense is included in both the 
company’s and the examiners’ reserve. 











Company’s Examiners’ 
Line Total Reserve Reserve Difference 
Auto Liability ... $739,360.00 $655,623.43 
Other Liability .. 195,820.00 151,390.51 
Workmen’s Comp. 400,888.01 313,374.55 
Sub-total ..... $1,336,068.01 $1,120, _ 49 $215,679.52 
Accident ........ 315. 368.50 
ae 45,414.18 38 358.91 
rere 97,341.84 97 137.53 
Plate Glass ...... 6,139.00 5,880.28 
Burg. and Theft. 11,440.00 5,200.20 
Auto Prop. Dam.. 121,642.00 133,444.56 
Auto Collision .. 1,025.00 788.67 
Other P. D. & Coll. 4 990.00 3,977.16 
Sub-total ...... $288,307.02 $285,155.81 3,151.21 
Grand Total $1,624,375.03 $1,405,544.30 $218,830.73 


“The above schedule shows the reserve carried by 
the Company exceeds the reserve established by the ex- 
aminers in the amount of $218,830.73. which. for the 
purpose of this report, has been treated as surplus. In 
making the above comparison of reserves, the actual 
case-basis reserve of the examiners has been increased 
ten per cent as a margin of safety.” 
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PROGRESS IN THE AMERICAN WAY 


1926 to 1941. The growth of AmeticanMotorists 
—in which American Motorists representatives 
have shared — has been phenomenal. In the 
last ten years, American Motorists assets have 
increased 193%, American Motorists net sur- 
plus has increased 183%, American Motorists 
premium income has increased 134%. 













Put yourself in the NEW PICTURE 


American Motorists progress—because of popularity with 
agent and policyholder alike—has made modern insurance 
history. Last year assets increased from $9,250,307.85 to 
$10,010,086.18 a gain of $759,778.33. Premium income 
increased from $6,477,479.11 to $7,202,708.03, a gain of 
$725,228.92. Net surplus increased from $1,316,105.57 to 
$1,444,430.27, a gain of $128,324.70. 


If you are tired of bucking increasing competition, of the 
old time-wasting necessity for reselling at every renewal, 
find out how you may put yourself in the new picture— 


the American Motorists picture. 


Write today for more information about the American 
Motorists franchise in your community—no obligation 


whatsoever. 


x LNmerncan 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 


Sheridan at Lawrence Chicago, U. S. A. 
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As of December 31, 1940 


All bonds amortized. All stocks at market. Voluntary con- 
tinge and special reserves are sufficient to adjust all stocks 


to 1932 lows. Market vaiues of nds and stocks exceed 
the values used in this statement. 

ASSETS 
CEI, ii cnn ep anos au $ 3,495,283.65 


U.S. Government bonds__- _--- ~~ 3,995,715.79 





State, county and municipalbonds 479,741.65 
Public utility and other bonds - - -_ 383,689.86 
SE Sa ee a 666,963.00 
First mortgage loans on real estate... 171,663.34 
ae 155,000.00 
Premiums in transmission........ 647,218.61 
Accrued interest and other assets .. 14,810.28 

Total t .-810,010,086.18 

LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses not yet due__- -- $ 4,290,649.16 


Reserve for unearned premiums -. 1,922,695.00 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and 
ae ee 1,349,193.25 
Reserve (special) ................ 3,118.50 
Reserve for contingencies -_- -. -- 250,000.00 


Total liabilities except capital $ 7,815,655.91 
Capital Stock........ $ 750,000.00 
Net Surplus......... 1,444,430.27 
Surplus as regards policy- 
holders .............------------_----__2,194,430.27 
_ Bera $10,010,086.18 


Securities carried at $472,271.59 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. 
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